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THE WORKERS OF THE WORLD 


The men who climb to dizzy heights 
in business—the top-notchers in 
every realm of human endeavor- 
must have that steady nerve, mental 
poise and physical endurance that 
come from living in harmony with 
natural law. Get right with Nature 
by eating 


Shredded 
Wheat 


a simple, natural, food that supplies 
every element needed to build the per- 
fect man or woman fit for every job 
that calls for a clear brain in a supple, 
responsive body. Contains all the 
muscle-making, heat-creating mater- 
ial in the whole wheat grain made 
digestible by steam-cooking, shred- 
ding and baking. 


A food for men and women who do 
things. Two biscuits with hot milk, 
or cream, make a complete, nour- 
ishing meal at a cost of four or 
five cents. Delicious with fruits. 


Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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The Safe and Useful Aeroplane 


\N INTERVIEW WITH ORVILLE WRIGHT 


BY BURTON 


eI re <2, HILE the world is thun- 
TA, % dering with well - nigh 
Yi universal war, the one 


Vy * man whose _life-work 
BN we . 
Pe | iy has probably most in- 
BL os fluenced most military 





x 4! operations is spending 
his quiet days experimenting in his 
laboratory at Dayton, Ohio. This is 
Orville Wright, the man who, with his 
brother Wilbur, invented the aeroplane. 
It was only about ten years ago that 
Wilbur Wright, in France, and Orville 
Wright, in this country, made the 
famous flights that first brought home to 
the world the fact that transportation 
through the air had become a reality. 
he last three years have shown the part 
that this invention was to play in his- 
tory. Yet when I recently talked with 
Mr. Orville Wright on the aeroplane, 
| found him more interested in its use- 
fulness as an instrument of peace than 
as an instrument of war. 

“T really believe,” he said, “‘that the 
aeroplane will help peace in more ways 
than one—in particular I think it will 
have a tendency to make war impos- 
sible. Indeed, it is my conviction that, 
had the European governments foreseen 
the part which the aeroplane was to play, 
especially in reducing all their strategical 
plans to a devastating deadlock, they 
would never have entered upon the war. 
Possibly they foresaw something of the 
present development, but not definitely. 
When I was in England several years ago 
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I found the British Government not at 
all enthusiastic about the aeroplane, 
since the English military experts re- 
garded it as a menace to England’s isola- 
tion. This was the time when the nation 
was aroused over the fear of a German 
invasion; there was a widespread belief 
that the Germans were planning a de- 
scent in several forms of aircraft, and 
many very sensible people regarded such 
an enterprise as not impossible. Natu- 
rally they looked with suspicion upon 
any instrument, such as the aeroplane, 
which might facilitate such an opera- 
tion. This illustrates the mistaken no- 
tions which were entertained concerning 
the practical uses of the aeroplane in 
warfare. Most of us saw its use for 
scouting purposes, but few foresaw that 
it would usher in an entirely new form of 
warfare. As a result of its activities, 
every opposing general knows precisely 
the strength of his enemy and precisely 
what he 1s going to do. Thus surprise 
attacks, which for thousands of years 
have determined the event of wars, are 
no longer possible, and thus all future 
wars, between forces which stand any- 
where near an equality, will settle down 
to tedious deadlocks. Civilized coun- 
tries, knowing this in advance, will hesi- 
tate before taking up arms—a fact 
which makes me believe that the aero- 
plane, far more than Hague conferences 
and Leagues to enforce peace, will exert 

1 powerful influence in putting an end 
to war.” 
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“T presume you would welcome such 
an outcome?” | said. 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Mr. Wright, 
quic kly. nid should hail this as the aero- 
plane’s greatest triumph. My main 
interest is in the aeroplane as a real pro- 
moter of civilization. Recent events 
us regard it almost exclu- 
Probably 
many people believe that, as soon as 
peace 1s signed, the thousands of aerTto- 
planes that have contributed so greatly 
to it will be scrapped. That is not 
my belief. After the war we are told 
we shall have a world and a new 
type of civilization; im my _ opinion 
one of the factors that will contribute 
to this changed order will be the part 
which will be played in it by the aero- 
plane. We shall have an entirely new 
form of transportation, which will serve 
many ends and contribute in many ways 
to the welfare and happiness of man- 
kind.” 

“Ves,” | remarked, “‘we have many 
prophets who tell us of the wonderful 
future in store for your invention.” 

“Vet | am not one of those *% answered 
Mr. Wright, “‘ who entertain extravagant 
ideas concerning its future. 
ridiculous notions are afloat, 


have made 
sively as a weapon of war. 
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fathered by people of lively imagination 
and of limited information. I do not 
believe that all transportation in future 
will be through the air. The aeroplane 
will not supplant the railroad, the trol- 
ley-car, or the automobile. All our pres- 
ent methods of transporting passengers 
and freight will continue to render ex- 
cellent service; the aeroplane will merely 
be another agency for performing a 
similar kind of work. There are certain 
things that it will do better than the 
railroad or the automobile, and its use 
will therefore be limited to these, for 
we must realize at the start that the 
aeroplane has decided limitations. In 
saving this t ; liscussing the machine 
as we know it to day. It is not impos- 
sible that other forms of aircraft, built 
upon other principles, may be invented, 
which may accomplish all the wonder- 
ful things certain imaginative people 
prophesy for the present aeroplane. We 
see numerous pictures to-day of air- 
craft as large as ocean-liners, but these 
are merely vain imaginings. We shall 
have no aeroplanes as large as the Lusi- 
tania. Any one who understands the 
fundamentals of air mechanics will im- 
mediately understand why this is so. 
The aeroplane is built essentially upon 
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THE SAFE 
the same principles as a bird; it has the 
same flying capabilities as a bird, and 
precisely the same limitations. The best 
flyer among birds is the humming-bird. 
Have you ever noticed how it poises 
itself in the air, in almost identically the 
same place, perhaps for an hour at a 
time? The humming-bird is one of the 
smallest of birds; and certain insects, 
which are much smaller, such as the 
dragon-fly, are also wonderful flyers. It 
is a law of nature that, the larger the 
bird, the poorer its flying ability. The 
barnyard fowl has great difficulty in get- 
ting over a fence, while the ostrich does 
not fly at all. All creatures that live in 
the air are small; we have nothing, 
among flying animals, which can_ be 
compared in size to the horse or the 
elephant. There are excellent mechan- 
ical reasons for this. ‘The main one is 
that, as a bird increases in size, its 
weight increases at a much greater rate 
than the area of its wings. Thus, if a 
bird doubles in size, it would need, to lift 
itself in the air, not twice as much power, 
but eight times as much. ‘That is, its 
weight increases as its cube, whereas thi 
area of the wings increases as its squar 
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You can easily see where that mathe- 


matical principle will soon land you. 
his is the principle that limits the size 
of birds, and it is also the principle that 
limits the size of aeroplanes, which fly 
just as birds fly. Each increase in size 
demands a much greater proportional 
increase in motive power, the result be- 
ing that we have to add so enormously to 
the weight that the aeroplane soon 
reaches a size where it cannot leave the 
ground, Many attempts have been 
made to make bigger machines, but 
nothing is gained in economy or useful- 
ness by making them. The aeroplane is 
a method of transportation that works 
best and least expensively in small units. 
We can get better and cheapet service 
out of two aeroplanes of moderate size 
than we can get out of one which is 
twice as large. ‘There are other factors 
that will limit our present aeroplane 
practically to its present size, but it 1s 
unnecessary to go into the matter in 
greatel detail. len passengers have 
already been carried comfortably, vet itis 
a fact that a large car carrving ten pas- 
sengers would not be soeconomical or eth- 
cient as ten little cars each carrving one.” 
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“Most people believe,” | suggested, 
“that what mainly stands in the way of 
the aeroplane is its danger. The average 
citizen regards it as an exhilarating and 


exciting sport, but not safe enough 
for general use.” 
“Yes,” said Mr. Wright, “it is a new 


idea that the aeroplane is a safe means 
of transportation in safe hands, yet it is 
an idea that we must firmly get into the 
popular mind. The average citizen is 
still frightened at the prospect of leaving 
the ground and having no support ex- 
cept the air itself. Yet at the speed 
which we expect an aeroplane to main- 
tain—seventy or eighty miles an hour 

there is no means of transportation that 
is so safe. The obstructions that cause 
accidents with trains and automobiles 
do not exist for flying craft. <A loco- 
motive has to follow a definite track, 
which may be obstructed or the slight- 


est dislocation of which may cause a 
frightful calamity. The aeroplane is 
not so circumscribed—its tracks are 


There are no 
unless we regard 
no bridges to 


wherever it wishes to go. 
obstructions in the air 


; air-pe ne kets : as such 
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mountains to 
signals to run by, 


cross, no penetrate, no 
and no switches to be 
misplaced. Or compare this new craft 
to the rough road of the automobile. 
The slightest mistake or even inatten- 
tion on the part of the driver, going, sav, 
forty or fifty miles an hour, may hurl 
the machine over a precipice or overturn 
iton an embankment. But such a lapse 
on the part of an aviator has no such 
deplorable results; there are no preci- 
pices to fall from and no obstructions to 
collide with. The aeroplane is even safer 
than some forms of water travel. The 
motor-boat, going at a speed of forty 
miles an hour, or even slower, is a more 
risky form of transportation than an 
aeroplane. If such a boat strike even 
a small obstruction, such as a floating 
plank, its side is punctured and it sinks 
in a few seconds. But there are no such 
dangers in the air. 

“Certain performers have done much 
to instil this notion that flying its ex- 
ceedingly dangerous,” Mr. Wright con- 
tinued. ‘‘ These are the daredevil exhibi- 
tion flyers, who cultivate the circus 
aspects of the art. Both by words and 
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they have associated the aero- 
plane with the idea of danger. They 
have spread abroad the impression that 
only an immense amount of 
abnormal skill, and plenty of luck 
qualify one for aviation. And their air 
acrobatics—their_ tail-glides and their 
|oopings-the-loop—have accentuated 
this idea. They have had many bad ac- 
cidents, too, which have been the neces- 
sary consequences of inexperience and 
of taking foolish chances. Yet | do 
not wish to criticize too harshly these 
circus-performers, for they have ac- 
complished much good. The man who 
first looped-the-loop made a solid con- 
tribution te the cause of aeronautics, for 
he demonstrated the wonderful stability 
and righting-power of the aeroplane. He 
showed that the contrivance could get 
into practically no position in the air 
from which it could not be righted. 
What other means of transportation, ex- 
cept the aeroplane, sails just as well up- 
side as down? In what other can one 
turn turtle, without fear of serious con- 
sequences? We owe the demonstration 
of these reassuring facts to the exhibi- 
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LANDING 


tion-performers, and the discovery has 
the greatest value for the man or woman 
who prefers to fly in more prosaic 
fashion. It gives them a consciousness 
that, whatever happens, they are safe. 

Still these flvers, with their numerous 
accidents, have made the aviator’s ca- 
reer seem a hazardous one, and of this 
false idea we should disabuse our minds. 
There is no sense of dizziness in the 
air. Once well up, you never know 
whether your elevation is a few hundred 
or a few thousand feet.” 

“Are there, then, no dangers 
ing?” | asked. 

“Yes, indeed,” Mr. Wright answered, 
“but there are no difficulties which ordi- 
nary prudence and common sense cannot 
provide against, for the greatest danger 
of aeroplaning is not the flying, but the 
landing. If one has a wide, smooth, 
open place for his descent, all is well; 
but it is inconvenient and it may be 
fatal to land in the top of a tree or some- 
where in the neighborhood of a sky- 
scraper. Of actual upsetting in the air 
that is, a genuine fall, such as was not 
infrequent in the early days—there is 
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now very little danger, and there is no 
reason why accidents of this kind should 
ever take place, for, as | have already 
said, an aeroplane, no matter what posi- 


tion it gets into, is easily righted. What 
we must gui ird against, above every- 
thing, is fying too near the ground. Here 


again we must revise the popular atti- 
tude toward the aeroplane. Most people 
feel that they would not mind going up 
provided they went up only a hundred 
feet or so; the idea of ascending hfteen 
hundred or two thousand is what appals 
them. But in general I may say that the 


higher one flies the safer he is. Clearly, if 


you are going to fall, you will suffer no 
more by falling from a thousand feet than 
from five hundred; the chances are that 
you will be killed in either case. But you 
are less likely to have a serious fall at the 
higher altitude than at the lower. The 
reason is that, if the machine ts high 
enough, the pilot has space in which to 
right himself, while if he is too near the 
ground he does not have sufficient 
space. 

“We also hear much about the stop- 
ping of the motor. The public has the 
impression that this dead motor is one of 
the greatest perils of flying. As a matter 
of fact, the stopping of the motor is not 
necessarily a serious matter. [The motor 
not make the aeroplane fly—it 
merely propels it. The machine flies 
when the motor stops, only it does not 


does 
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fly on the horizontal plane. Whenever: 
this happens, it glides easily and grace- 
fully toward the earth. If we have a level 
landing-place under us, everything goes 
well; if we do not, the consequences are 
unpleasant. If we are only a hundred 
feet in the air, we haven’t time to select 
a landing-place, but go down just where 
we are, whether it is a deep pond, a mass 
of telegraph wires, or the tangled roofs 7 
the city. If we are up a thousand « 

more feet, however, we ha ve much more 
room to glide in, and can usually select 
some place where we can land in com- 
fort. The usual gliding range is about 
eight to one; that is, if the aeroplane is 
a hundred feet in the air, it lands about 
eight hundred feet away from the place 
where the motor stops, while if it 1s up 
a thousand feet, it comes down about 
eight thousand feet away, or about a 
mile and a half. A height of two thou- 
sand feet, giving a gliding range of three 
miles, is usually safe for all purposes, as, 
from this height, the flyer can discover 
a level spot within that large radius. 
Thus safety in the air is almost entirely 
a matter of maintaining a sufficient 
height. Exhibition-performers con- 
stantly take this risk; they persist in 
flying low over a city, taking their 
chances that the motor will not stop. | 
cannot understand why men will run 


such risks, unless it is that flight itself is 
so easy. and the aeroplane inspires such 
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confidence, that the possibility of a mis- 
hap vanishes from the mind. ’ 

“What do you do, then, when the 
motor stops?” I asked. 

“The stopping of the motor is not in 
itself dangerous,” said Mr. Wright; “‘it 
merely means a descent to earth until 
the mechanism can be again made ready 
for flight. But it is inconvenient, and a 
deterrent to commercial aerop!aning. A 
motor that works with the same perfec 
tion as the automobile motor is to-day 
our greatest need. And we are making 
rapid progress toward obtaining it. This, 
it will be remembered, was the greatest 
problem of the automobile in the early 
days—the motor’s constant tendency to 
break down in a distant road was a con- 
stant irritation. We have been going 
through this same preliminary 
with the aeroplane motor; indeed, | 
think we have made more progress in 
the same period of time in propelling 
the flying-machine than we did in pro- 
pelling the automobile. American manu- 
facturers are somewhat behind Euro- 
peans in making motors, simply because 
we have not had the opportunities to 
experiment. Making thousands of ma- 


stage 


chines for war purposes, the European 
manufacturers have naturally produced 
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motors that are superior to ours. They 
have spent millions in_ experimental 
work and with satisfactory results. One 
motor in particular weighs only 374 
pounds, has de velope d 150 horse-pow er, 
and has the important quality of 
durability. This motor has given cer- 
tain wat aeroplanes a speed of 25 miles 
an hour, and with it the aviator can 
climb 10,000 feet in ten minutes. The 
Allies have placed orders fot 7,000 of 
these machines. | he wat has deve loped 
other motors and American manufactur- 
ers are producing better types every day. 
The time has therefore arrived for the 
general use of the aeroplane for com- 
mercial and pleasure purposes.” 
“What, then, will be its uses? 
it carry passengers to any extent?” 
“Yes. It will not, as | have said, 
supplant the railroad, but there are cer- 
tain things that the aeroplane can do 
better than the railroad. It will be 
demanded whenever the necessity is for 
great sveed. Few express trains average 
more than fifty miles an hour—though 
they make greater speed on_ short 
stretches of straight track—whereas that 
speed represents almost the minimum of 
the flving-machine. We think nothing of 
sixty and seventy miles, a regulation 
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speed of one hundred miles may be ex- 
pected, and, as said above, certain pur- 
suit aeroplanes now used in the war go at 
the rate of one hundred and twenty-five 
miles an hour. At first even the suggest- 
ion of such speeds almost takes one’s 
breath away; it seems inconceivable that 
human beings could physically endure 
such rapid traveling. But there is one 
great difference in traveling in the air and 
on the surface. On a railroad car we are 
always conscious of high speed; well up 
in the air we are not conscious of it at all. 
The sensation is precisely the same 
whether you are going forty or ninety 
miles an hour, or, indeed, if you are 
making no progress at all, as, in a high 
adverse wind, sometimes happens. A 
fly in a Pullman car has the same sen- 
sation, whether the car is standing still 
or rushing ahead at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour—the fly is simply carried 
along with the mass of air and has no 
sense of motion. The situation is the 
same in flying. A speed of one hundred 
miles an hour, therefore, causes no 
physical distress. Traveling under such 
circumstances will be far pleasanter than 
that furnished by the most luxurious 
Pullman or automobile. There is no 
roadbed to jar, and we never know 
when we are going around a curve. 
Indeed, the passengers will hardly realize 
that they are moving at all.” 

“How will this cut down the time of 
traveling?” 

“The trip from New York to Boston,” 
Mr. Wright answered, “would take 
about two hours, where now it takes 
five. From New York to Chicago will 
take eight or ten hours instead of twenty, 
as at present. You will be able to 
make the trip from New York to 
San Francisco in a couple of days. 
Now plenty of occasions arise in every- 
day life when such rapid transit is de- 
sirable. The only recourse now for un- 
usually rapid speed is the special train. 
This has two disadvantages—it costs so 
much that only railroad presidents and 
millionaires can use it, and, after all, it 
does not go very much faster than the 
regular train. In a very few years, I 
think, the flying-machine will do all the 
work that the special train does now. 
It is not only faster, but it is more com- 
fortable, much safer, and much less ex- 
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pensive. The New York business man 
who wishes quick transit to Chicago, 
where the saving of a few hours will per- 
haps mean a successful business deal 
involving millions, will use the aero- 
plane. So will the man who wishes to 
reach the bedside of a sick relative, 
whe re saving an hour or two may mean 
seeing his wife or child alive. We fre- 
quently read of surgeons being rushed 
upon a special train, so that they may 
arrive in time to perform an operation 
that may save a human life. What a 
godsend the speodia r transit of a flying- 
machine will be in cases like this!” 

“W hy isn ’t such a service established 
at once?” ‘The question was a natural 
one. 

“Chiefly because of the impediment 
| have mentioned—the scarcity of 
good landing-places. It will be neces- 
sary to establish such landing-places 
that is, smooth level fields—at all im- 
portant points. We have two or three 
such model landing-places already 
especially those at Dayton and at 
Detroit. All large cities will have to 
build such accommodations; future mu- 
nicipal planning will necessarily pro- 
vide them. With these established in 
all important points, the day of passen- 
ger trafhe will begin. This service can 
supplement the regular railroad in nu- 
merous ways. In ps articul: ir it will make 
‘missing the train’ much less of a 
calamity than it is now. Suppose, for 
example, you fail to catch the Twentieth 
Century Limited at the Grand Central 
Station; you can jump into an aero- 
plane and reach Albany in plenty of 
time to catch it there. Perhaps the 
greatest service of the passenger aero- 
plane is that it will make accessible 
parts of the world that are now little 
used. There are plenty of places where 
railroads cannot be built because of the 
great cost, because of engineering ob- 
stacles, and because there is not enough 
trafhe to justify them. 

“This brings me to the use of the 
aeroplane for transporting freight. The 
present type of machine will never sup- 
plant the freight-car, and I cannot fore- 
see that it will ever be used for carrying 
coal or wheat. But in transporting 
special small packages, precious freight, 
it will be extremely useful. Here again 
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shall penetrate sections where the 
railroad cannot carry us. There are 
thousands of such places in the West, in 
South America, in Africa. The aero- 
of the most 


plane will probably be one 


potent agencies in the development of 


Alaska, for here we have an extremely 
rich country where railroads are difficult 
and extremely expensive to build. | 
can best illustrate this by a special in- 
stance. There is a certain port in Alaska 
back of which, about sixteen miles away, 
lie rich gold-felds. The problem of the 
company which works these mines is to 
get supplies to its men and to get the 
concentrate back to tide-water. The 
mines are shut off from the port by two 
ranges of mountains four thousand feet 
high, and it is inconceivable that a rail- 
road should ever be built across these 
obstructions. Supplies are now sent by 
a circuitous route which takes three days 
to make in the summer-time; in winter 
it cannot be made at all. The company 
is now completing plans to install an 
aeroplane service. In this way the 
workmen can easily sail over the moun- 
tainous barriers and reach the mine rs in 
an hour. They can thus carry supplies 
to the workmen and bring back the con- 
centrate. The money saved will be an 
important item; the great point, how- 
ever, is that the mines, with all thet 
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precious output, can be successfully 
worked for the first time. There are 
thousands of places, in Alaska and else- 
where, where precisely the same situa 
tion exists. In such places the flying- 
machine will perform much work now 
done by packhorse and mule, and open 
up sections where even the mule is use- 
less for transit purposes. One of the 
greatest obstacles to transportation in 
Alaska are certain large areas of ‘nig- 
ger - heads flat stretches resembling 
swamps, with a growth similar to cab- 
bage-heads, which neither man nor beast 
can negotiate, and across which neither 
railroads nor highways can be _ built. 
These obstructions, of course, will pre- 
sent no difficulty to the aeroplane.” 

“Will the aeroplane be useful for car- 
rying mails?” 

‘Not to the extent that some people 
suppose,” said Mr. Wright. “I do not 
think it will supplant the steamship and 
the railroad as a mail-carrier, because it 
will be too expensive. It would take a 
very large number of flying-machines, 
perhaps a hundred, to carry as much 
mail as we now get into a mail-car. You 
can easily figure how this would increase 
the expense. It will have the same 
advantage in carrying mails as in carry- 
ing passengers, and that is speed. This 
statement also needs some qualification, 
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for, when it comes to quick communica- 
tion, the aeroplane can never supplant 
the telegraph and the telephone. But 
we shall probably have a special rapid 
mail service by aeroplane, for which we 
shall pay a higher price and buy a special 
stamp. The flying-machine will give 


a ten-hour service between New York 
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dent that illustrates the mail-carrying 
possibilities of this new contrivance. 
While visiting Captain Dodd, command- 
ing officer of the First Aero Squadron, 
stationed at Pershing’s supply head- 
quarters in Columbus, Mr. Martin and 
several officers standing on the 
held one morning when a message came 
saving that Lieutenant 
Bowen had left Persh- 
ing’s station, one hun- 
dred and twenty miles 
south of the border, by 
aeroplane with mail- 
matter. Captain Dodd 
related that a daily mail- 
route was maintained 
by air. Looking to the 
south the captain 
pointed out a familiar 
dust-cloud which fol- 
lowed the truck-trains, 
making trips to and 
from Pershing’s station. 
The great contrast to 
the trucktrain they were 
looking at was very 
striking at this partic- 
ular time, as the mes- 
sage just received from 


were 
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and a two-day service 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It will 
likewise carry letters into remote 
tions which the mail now reaches only 
at long intervals or does not reach at all. 
The United States still has a large num- 
ber of ‘star routes which the 
mail-carrier travels on horseback, some- 
times consuming days in the journey. 
Che aeroplane can do all this work much 
more cheaply and much quicker. It 
goes in a straight line, whereas the star 
route man has usually to take a round- 
about course, for mountains and rivers 
offe r the flying-machine no obstacles.” 
“In Mexico we have had an example 
of the use of the aeroplane for carrying 
mails. Practically all the mails from Co- 
lumbus, New Mexico, to Pershing’s col- 
umn have been carried by air. My 
friend, Mr. Glenn Martin, who spent 
several days down there, tells an inci- 
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Pershing said that Lieu- 
tenant Bowen was leav- 
ing his headquarters by 
aeroplane. On the ho- 
rizon was a truck-train 
which had been on the way two daysand a 
half and was still a half-day out of Colum- 
bus. An hour and twenty-two minutes 
later Lieutenant Bowen arrived and spi- 
raled into the field. The incident was 
passed over until train time, eleven- 
thirty, the hour Mr. Martin was leaving 
Columbus for New York. As the train 
pulled out the dust-cloud following the 
truck-train was still approaching from 
the south; apparently it was still two 
or three hours away. It had taken the 
aeroplane not an hour and a half to 
make the trip; and the truck-train, 
covering the same distance, had been two 
and a half days and had not yet arrived. 

‘Aeroplanes in Mexico also ¢ 


SHOW- 


carried 


extra officers from one headquarters to 
another, and important personal matter 
and express between the two bases.” 
“But how about the aeroplane as a 
sport ” 


| asked, 











MY HEART 
“T think,” Mr. Wright replied, “that 


it 1s the greatest sport yet devised. It is 
tar more exhilar ating and delightful than 
the automobile for high speed, and far 
safer. ‘The time is not far distant when 
people will take their Sunday-afternoon 
spins in their aeroplane precisely as they 
do now in their automobiles. Long tours 
in the air will offer greater relaxations 
from the daily grind than long railway 
journeys. People need only recover from 
the foolish impression that it is a danger- 
ous sport, instead of being, when adopted 
by rational persons, one of the safest. 
It is also far more comfortable. The 
driver of an automobile, even under the 
most favorable circumstances, lives at a 
constant nerve tension. He must keep 
always on the lookout for obstructions 
in the road, for other automobiles, and 
for sudden emergencies. A long drive 
is therefore likely to be an exhausting 
operation. Now the aeroplane has a 
great future for sporting purposes be- 
cause this element of nerve 
absent. 


tension 1s 
The driver enjoys the proceed- 
ing as much as his passengers, and prob- 
ably more. He can make mistakes, even 
lapse in his attention, without any seri- 
ous consequences. Winds no longer ter- 
rorize the airman. Newspaper readers 
will remember that, ten years ago, my 
brother and I carefully selected the days 


IS VERY 
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WH which Wwe mad oul flights. 
days, when there was too much wind, 
we would not fly at all. But we 
have learned how to fly, and 
even strong gales do not now frighten 
the flyer. He goes up except in the 
very bad days. he only wind condi- 
tions that deter him now are the kind 
known as ‘cyclonic,’ when there are 
great twists in the atmosphere. Un- 
der these circumstances he does not 
fly.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Wright made one 
of his most interesting statements. 

“Aeroplaning, as a sport,” he said, 
“will attract women as well as men. In- 
deed, in such aviators as have come to 
my attention, | find that a larger propor- 
tion cf women make good flyers than 
men. I would hardly hazard the state- 
ment that women are better aviators 
merely that I have found this to be the 
case in those whom | have met. Just 
why this should be so I do not know; yet 
there is a fascination and exhilaration in 
flying that appeals strongly to the 
feminine mind. Women also make ex- 
cellent passengers. I have never yet 
taken up one who was not extremely 
eager to repeat the experience. This 
fact, of course, will hasten the day when 
the aeroplane will be a great sporting 
and social diversion.” 


Some 


now 


My Heart Is Very Quiet 


BY MARGARET 


M* 


WIDDEMER 


heart is very quiet now, 
My heart thz it always cried 
And struck against 


its barriers 


Like some young child denied. 


God grant it is the quietness 
Before the storm shall rise, 

And not the hush within a room, 
The hush while something dies! 








———— 
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Mr. Timmons Tackles Life 


BY WILBUR 


IN THREE 


HE man seemed to be 
: quite dead; there could 


that than of the fact 
that he was sitting in 
‘Timmons’s back stoop. 

Timmons had heard 
him Leulitine about out there some 
time before. Whether he had knocked 
or not, Timmons could not say, for he 
had remained buried in speculation in 
the living-room, imagining vaguely that 
the student-boy was attending to him. 
It had been some few minutes, perhaps 
ten, before it chanced vo cross Tim- 
mons’s mind that this was Saturday 
afternoon toward tea-time, and the stu- 
dent-boy very naturally gone home to 
the city for over Sunday. 

It was then, and not till then, that 
he went out through the kitchen, his 
thoughts still behind him, with his ab- 
sent aunt’s punch-bowl and the precious, 
pale-green leaves floating in it. Even 
with his hand on the back door, his 
imagination still dwelt upon the fact 
that people were going to be surprised 
the Chancellor among them, and Profess- 
or Peckenbaugh of the Institute, and 
Miss Gibbs of the English Department. 
The last would know about the speci- 
men by this time. Timmons had sent 
her a note at noon. She would be 
gratihed. , 

He opened the door. 

“Yes?” he said, in a low voice, with 
a rising inflection. He was quite short- 
sighted, and the light in the stoop, 
though bright and warm with sunset, 
was confused by the patterns of the 
lattice-work which surrounded it. Ad- 
justing his spectacles with a tap of the 
knuckle peculiar to him, he peered at 
the figure on the bench, and repeated: 
“Yes? What is it? I am very busy 
this evening.” 

It was after this that he discovered 
what the matter was. 





be no more question of 
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PARTS.—PART I 


Timmons was horrifed. For a mo- 
ment he was of two minds about getting 
himself back into the kitchen and bolt- 
ing the door on his grizzly visitant. 

His first clear thought was that the 
Chancellor wouldn’t lke it. It would 
get into the newspapers, because it was 
just the kind of thing that got into the 
newspapers. It must be said for Tim- 
mons that the man was a total stranger 

foreigner, with a mustachio, a red 
handkerchief about his neck, silver ear- 
rings depending from his ears, and feat- 
ures which must have been, in life, 
swarthy to a degree. A _ barrel-organ 
with a single leg, propped against him, 
bore mute testimony to the calling which 
he had followed. But why, and how, 
had he come here? 

The newspapers would ask. Timmons 
took out his handkerchief and dried his 
brow. He was quite sure now that the 
Chancellor would not like it. No longer 
ago than last semester, Professor Ritling 
of the Mathematics Department had 
chanced to travel to the Jersey side on 
the ferry-boat which carned the princi- 
pals in the Stone-Belcroft Scandal, and 
had been called upon later to testify in 
court. In faculty meeting the Chancel- 
lor had said that he felt it did not help 
the college. It was the sort of thing he 
did not wish to encourage in the faculty; 
the sort of thing, to put it frankly, which 
would be bound to weigh in any question 
of possible resignation from the faculty. 
And, without especially meaning to, all 
eyes in the room had turned upon the 
instructor in biology, Mr. Timmons. 

If his situation had been precarious 
then, in the spring, Timmons thought, 
what was it now! Professor Pecken- 
baugh’s attacks upon him in the Journal 
of the American Botany Society had lost 
their earlier venom and taken on a 
quality almost of pity. In his last 
“open letter” the savant had been 
forced to conclude that Young Timmons 
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of the College had been misled by a 
certain superhcial similarity to the com- 
mon garden lettuce when he imagined 
himself to be discovering a specimen of 
Pendiflora Virginiensis so far north as 
the banks of the Hudson. It might have 
been thrown out in the 
woods along with some 
villa-dweller’s garbage. 
That was a poisoned 
thrust, for it was com- 
mon knowledge now in 
the Botany Circle that 
it had been a blunder- 
ing garbage-collector 
who had ravaged the 
precious specimen from 
Timmons’s stoop an 
hour after he brought it 
home, glowing with the 
first triumph of his sci- 
entihc How 
many score of refuse- 
cans he had gone over 
in the dusk of that even- 
ing, down at the de- 
pot! He could remem- 
ber still, with a wrink- 
ling of the nostrils; it 
had been a very liberal 
education in the di- 
etetics of Westchester 
County. 

He could see, now it 
was too late, how much 
wiser it would have 
been to wait till he had 
another specimen in 
hand before announcing 
his discovery to the 
Botany Society. So did 
Professor Peckenbaugh. 
And also did the 
Chancellor, after Pro- 
fessor Peckenbaugh had 
opened fire with his big guns—and they 
were big guns indeed, as any one in the 
sciences will know. Pendiflora growing 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line? Real- 
ly, too amusing! 

The Chancellor had a feeling that all 
this was not helping the college. He had 
never said anything directly to lim- 
mons, but he had told Miss Pachman, 
the secretary, that a man like Pecken- 
baugh, of the Institute, ought to know 
what he was talking about. If Pecken- 
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baugh didn’t, who would? And Miss 
Gibbs had overheard him wondering to 
Professor Ritling if something couldn’t 
be done—if, somehow, the affair couldn’t 
be considered closed. It would be better 


for the coileve, he thought, either to 


AND HOW, HAD HE COME HERE? 


have it closed, or to—to—in fact—start 
all over again with a clean slate. Every- 
body knew what a “‘clean slate” meant. 

If only Timmons could find another 
wisp of that elusive vegetation before 
the coming winter sealed his fate! 

“But | have!” he protested, in absenc« 
of mind. “This morning, you know!” 

Discovering to his horror that he was 
addressing an unknown dead man out 
loud, and upon a subject which could 
not have been of the slightest interest 
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to him, even had he been alive, Timmons 
dried his brow once more and retreated 
into the gloom of the kitchen. He 
closed the door behind him. On second 
thought, he locked it and bolted it. 
After a moment’s listening—for what, 
he could not say-—he started to walk 
into the living - room, where the bowl 
was, and the Pe ndifiora Virginiensts. 
He ended by arriving in the front yard 
on the run. 

“Come, come!” he said to himself, 
| bringing up sharply half-way to the gate. 
He was conscious of a queer feeling along 
his spine, quite incomprehensible, like an 
electric face-massage gone astray. 

“See here,’ he demanded of himself. 

“What's the matter with you? Why— 
why—you don’t even know the man!” 

Even this did not seem to cheer him. 














pe He wished that there were more people 
about, especially noisy people. He had 
; never before remarked how quiet it was 


of an evening in the Bonaria Addition; 
even the freight-cars on the siding below 
4 him at the river’s bank were quite de- 
i) serted, silent and mysterious, one of 
them with its side-door gaping at him 
through the dusk like a vacant and 
H toothless mouth. And for once, on the 
serene, lemon-colored floor of the river, 

nothing moved. 

It was very odd. He hadn’t felt it at 
all out there in the stoop, face to face 
with the thing. The trouble was that he 

knew he ought to have notifed_the au- 
i thorities immediately upon his discov- 
4 ery, and he hadn’t, and he was already 
in a sense a criminal. He tried des- 
: perately to keep from it, but, like one 
i whose will is being undermined by a 
secret vice, he succumbed to speculation 
in the end, and allowed himself to won- 





the house. And then he wondered 
whether the shadowy object there had 
moved on the bench at all. After that he 
thought to himself that the fellow must 
have been a Sicilian, by his looks, and 
the word “Sicilian,” somehow or other, 
had a quality of sound indescribably 
menacing. The sky changed from light 
lemon to a dark green. 

Timmons became aware, with a tight- 
ness of the throat muscles and an un- 
conscious jerk of the elbows, that some 
one was standing between the syringa 





der how dark it was now at the rear of 
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bushes at the gate, looking at him; a 
dark silhouette against the river, still 
faintly luminous, behind. It was the 
hgure of a man, rather stout, with the 
girth of middle-age, wearing the con- 
ventional black derby, and carrying 
walking-stick in one hand and a paper 
in the other. 

“Oh!” said Timmons, easing the col- 
lar away from his throat. “It’s you, 
Mr. Bluboat! You see—just at first—I 
didn’t know it was you.” 

Mr. Bluboat rernoved his hat and 

assed a hand over the bald part of his 
lend. “What’s up?’ he demanded. 
“You don’t look well, David.” 

“It’s nothing,” Timmons assured him, 
uneasily. He wondered if he ought not 
to tell Mr. Bluboat, and decided in the 
negative. He was quite certain it would 
get into the papers then. “You're 
walking?”’ he inquired, lamely. 

“Yes; | was kept at the office. | 
suppose they thought I wasn’t coming 
home to dinner, and the man didn’t 
wait at the station with the car. I might 
have ’phoned, but the walk wouldn't 
hurt me.” Mr. Bluboat returned the 
hat to his head and took up the stick 
under his arm. “Look here,” he hesi- 
tated. ‘‘ You're not letting that botany 
row get on your nerves, are you, David? 
About the—the—” 

“* Pendiflora,”’ Yimmons supplied ea- 
gerly. He was glad they had got on to 
that. He felt relieved, and took a step 
toward the gate. “By the way,” he 
burst out, “speaking of the Pendiflora, 
Mr. Bluboat, I have a surprise for you. 
I—I—” 

Mr. Bluboat raised his paper with a 
gesture of anticipation. You don’t 
mean totell me you found it! Actually?” 

Timmons stopped short and twined 
his fingers behind his back. If he were 
to tell Mr. Bluboat the truth, it would 
be just like the good-natured broker to 
feel that he ought to ask if he might go 
into the house and see it, and then what 
was Timmons to say? He had a sensa- 


tion of a traveler to whom a flash of 


lightning has discovered a 
the path. 

“Not—exactly,” he managed to say. 
“But I have a feeling that—that—I am 
going to—before long. To-morrow, per- 
haps.” 


precipice in 
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“Oh! said Mr. Bluboat. As he 


walked away along the road he turned 
his eyes over his shoulder from time to 
time. When he had gone perhaps a 
dozen rods he stopped. “David!” he 
called. ‘“‘I think Mrs. B. is having a 
few young people at the house this 
evening. Nothing 
special, you know. 
Why don’t you run 
up for a while? It 
would do you 
good.” 

It was under- 
stood that Tim- 
mons was always 
welcome at the 
Bluboats’. The 
broker had been, in 
a way, a kind of 
patron to Tim- 
mons, having given 
him employment 
about the place 
during his under- 
graduate holidays. 
And now, under the 
changed circum- 
stances, Timmons 
very often received, 
and sometimes ac- 
cepted, invitations 
to hill in at parties 
of the younger sort 
there. It was grati- 
fying to Timmons, 
even though he un- 
derstood that it was 
only to “fill in.” 
After all, there is 
something in not 
being able to shine 
in that kind of so- 
ciety, as Timmons had explained to Miss 
Gibbs of the English Department when, 
lying in wait for him once on his return 
from the Bluboats’, she had rallied him 
rather keenly on the company he af- 
fected. Miss Gibbs was slightly older 
than Timmons, though not nearly so 
much so as the students said. 

It was growing quite.dark now. The 
glow went out of the sky and the river; 
lights became visible on the other shore; 
early diners were already sitting down 
to table. An express-train thundered 
out of the gloom up-river, peopled va- 


AN AWKWARD THING TO HAVE ABOUT 
IF ANYTHING WERE TO HAPPEN 
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cancy for a moment with its streaming 
jewels and its sense of crowds, and, 
passing away beneath him, merged once 
more with the gloom down-river, leaving 
him alone. 

After a moment, he went as far as the 
gate and, from the protection of the 
syringa bushes, 
turned to look back 
at the house. It 
was a double house 
of the bungalow 
type, done in stuc- 
co, with a hedge of 
privet, not yet old 
enough to trim, 
separating the two 
front porches, as 
another served the 
two stoops in the 
rear. 

A man named 
Brood lived in the 
other apartment 
with his mother, a 
thin excessively 
timid old lady with 
yellow hair, who 
made . herself mis- 
erable by reading 
murder items in the 
morning paper af- 
ter it was dark and 
before her son came 
home from the city. 
Timmons could see 
her now through 
the curtains of the 
bay-window, with 
her elbows propped 
on the margins of 
the Sun. Brood 
himself had only 
one striking characteristic, and that was 
his temper. It was something quite be- 
yond his control. Timmons disliked 
him constitutionally, and as a rule was 
glad when he was away. To-night, for 
the first time, he wished Brood was at 
home. 

“Td almost like to hear him banging 
around once,” he cogitated. 

In imagination he pictured Brood 
ramping through the nouse, knocking 
things over as he sometimes did, bawling 
incoherent violence, bursting from the 
kitchen door, glaring from the latticed 
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stoop of Number 28 into the latticed 
stoop of Number 26. 

“Good heavens!” Timmons groaned 
out loud. He found himself peering 
around the corner of the house toward 
the rear, where the thing was. All he 
could see was the gray ghost of a pergola 
which went with the house, and a vine 
creeping half-way up one pillar; all the 
rest was mysterious 2nd black. 

There is a horrible and oppressive 
moment when one knows that one is go- 
ing to do something one doesn’t want to 
do. It came over Timmons now, with 
the perfect certainty that he was going 
to go around there, under the pergola, 
over his aunt’s geranium-bed and the 
crackling gravel walk, to the stoop. At 
the stoop he was going to put an eye to 
one of the small, diamond-shaped aper- 
tures and stare in. Why this should be, 
he couldn’t say. It was simply that he 
was going to go—that he was now in the 
act of going. 

And when he arrived finally at the 
stoop and placed an eye to one of the 
thousand holes, it was even more horri- 
ble than he had imagined it was going 
to be, for he could see nothing. 

He ought to have known it would be 
black in there, yet it came to him as a 
distinct surprise. After a moment he 
removed his eye and put his ear to the 
hole, as if he expected to hear something. 
By and by he did hear something—a 
very faint clicking sound, continuous 
but not mechanical. Sometimes it 
lapsed for a moment, and then ran on 
again. It was a mouse at the corn on 
top of the ice-chest. The discovery gave 
Timmons a sense of profound futility. 
He found it so hard to get the student- 
boy to do everything properly at once. 
Only after a month of patient drill had 
he succeeded in making the student- 
boy understand that canned corn must 
be removed from the can immediately 
upon opening, or otherwise ptomaine 
poisoning may result; and now, in mas- 
tering this, the fellow had forgotten 
everything else and gone off home with- 
out seeing that it was properly covered. 
Timmons sighed. 

A bell was ringing somewhere, a note 
shrill, prolonged, insistent. It was in 
the house, and it was the front-door bell. 
Timmons’s first sensation was one of 





fatigue and a physical inability to act. 
His second was an impulse to flight. His 
third, coming quickly on the heels of the 
others, was a feeling of deep relief. It 
might be Brood’s bell, after all. Had 
both his and Brood’s bell been ringing 
at the same time, he could have told 
eadily, for Brood’s was a quarter-note 
lower than his in tone. 

It stopped. He wondered if it had 
been Brood’s bell, or his. The silence 
continued for thirty seconds or so, and 
then the summons came again, and now 
it was a quarter-note lower than be- 
tore. 

The fact that the person or persons in 
front wished to get into the house, with- 
out being particularly exercised as to 
which door they entered by, struck 
Timmons as bad. At the same moment, 
he realized that his nerves were in a 
state of unusual susceptibility, and that 
it was time he ought to do some- 
thing. 

Edging around the corner of the 
house, he walked quietly across the front 
lawn till he had got almost to the 
gate; then he stopped and turned his 
face toward the Broods’ porch. The 
person (there was but one, as he could 
see dimly) was still pressing the bell, 
for Timmons could hear the faint grass- 
hopper song continuing in the rear. 
Timmons might have told him that it 
would be of no use; that Mrs. Brood 
would not open the door. He observed 
that she had already drawn the shades 
in the front windows. The stranger 
must have arrived at the same conclu- 
sion himself, for he gave up the button 
after a little and came slowly down the 
steps. 

“Yes?” said Timmons, 
where he was. 

The other stopped and peered across 
the hedge. “You D. M. Timmons?” he 
inquired. 

“Yes, I am D. M. Timmons.” 
Strangely, Timmons seemed to hear his 
voice droning on: “Single; white; age, 
thirty-one; occupation, instructor in 
natural science—” 

“Gawd-sake!”’ said the other. “You 
been there all this time?” 

“No,” said Timmons. 
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“Well, I got a telegram for D. M. 
Timmons, that’s all.” 

“Oh!” said Timmons. He was con- 
scious of a distinct let-down, which left 
him slightly giddy. “To be sure,” he 
murmured; and then, with an attempt 
at sharpness, “I say, be careful of the 
hedge, please.” 

The boy, getting his legs free of the 
privet, handed him an envelope and 
struck a match, by the light of which 
Timmons signed his name under the 
boy’s thumb. In the ensuing darkness, 
he stood for a time with the unopened 
message in his hand, watching the boy 
walking off down the road, and wonder- 
ing, after the fashion of those who sel- 
dom receive telegrams, what it could 
possibly be and from whom it could pos- 
sibly have come. The idea of opening 
it was like the thought of a plunge into 
cold water, half pleasant, half fearful. 

Brood came home and stopped in his 
yard to comment on the fineness of the 
night. He said it felt like a storm, 
however; that there was electricity in 
the air. It was evident that he was in a 
wholesome humor this evening. 

“Have you a match?” Timmons 
asked. Brood handed half a dozen over 
the hedge. When the man had gone on 
into the house, Timmons struck one on 
his heel and read the message: 


At Institute dinner decided must see 
you important will stop later your house. 
Atrrep Atonstus MECHLIN. 


That was the Chancellor, Mechlin. 
Timmons understood perfectly what had 
happened. He had known beforehand, 
in fact, that the Chanc.!!ur was to be a 
guest at the annual dinner of the Insti- 
tute faculty that evening; that he would 
be there, hobnobbing with Professor 
Peckenbaugh, gone over soul and body, 
as it were, to the enemy; that the inev- 
itable, toward which the events of the 
past year had been trending, would re- 
sult; that a “clean slate” would be 
desired in the instructorship of botany 
and zodlogy; and that the Chancellor, 
with his characteristic horror of the 
unpleasant, would want to get the thing 
off his conscience before he slept. 

As Timmons stood there under the 
stars, with the yellow paper in his hand, 
he experienced an illuminating sense of 
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the balance of things—the final and 
incorruptible justice of human affairs, 
the melodramatic foresight of destiny. 
Had the blow fallen yesterday, he would 
have had no counter-blow. But it had 
not come yesterday; it had come to- 
day, and he was ready for it. He 
thought of Professor Peckenbaugh with 
a new and philosophical charity. He 
was an old man, esteemed and respected 
in his own profession; a man who had 
accomplished much in the face of great 
difficulties. Timmons felt that he 
wanted to forgive him and to forget 
what he had done. 

He wondered what time the Chancel- 
lor would be coming, and how he should 
receive him. And then, turning his eyes 
suddenly upon the house, and letting 
the yellow paper flutter to the ground, he 
put a finger inside the collar which had 
become too tight for him again. 

“What am I going to do?” His voice 
seemed very far away. ‘‘ What,” he 
repeated, “‘am I going to do with that?” 

The situation was especially hard for 
Timmons, because he was not what is 
commonly known as a man of action. 
His life hitherto had been, by the very 
nature of his calling, a sheltered one; 
and now, called upon for a definite de- 
cision, he found himself roaming about 
the yard at random, his nervous fingers 
twined behind his back. The stoop 
drew him, as it had drawn him before, 
against his will, and, putting an eye to 
a hole, he stared and listened, fasci- 
nated. The mouse was no longer at the 
corn; the hush of veritable death 
reigned within. Now it was another 
sound that came to his ears—the in- 
finitesimal voice of the watch in his 
waistcoat pocket, ticking off the wasted 
seconds. 

And then came the heavy moment 
when he knew he was going to do it. 
It seemed quite utterly fantastic, the 
project of a nightmare. Even after the 
thing was actually accomplished and he 
stood once more in his own stoop, mop- 
ping his forehead and peering into 

Brood’s stoop, it seemed incredible that 
he had possessed the power, moral or 
physical, to have taken up that dead 
person, carried him out of the door, down 
the steps, through the hedge, up 
Brood’s steps, into Brood’s stoop, and 
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to have let him down there on Brood’s 
bench, smoothed out the disarranged 
clothing, and leaned the shoulder at pre- 
cisely the proper angle against the coal- 
bin—all calmly, unerringly, and in com- 
parative silence. 

No; Timmons felt that it couldn’t 
have happened. And vet it was very 
queer that he could see the fellow over 
there through the lattice, sitting with 
his back to Brood’s coal-bin, and his 
hands on his knees, and the light from 
Brood’s pantry-window shining on his 
nose and on the silver ear-ring, so at 
ease and lifelike, indeed, that Timmons 
began to be frightened. A natural re- 
vulsion laid hold of him; his teeth chat- 
tered and his knees beat together. His 
horror came to its height when he dis- 
covered, by laying his hand on it acci- 
dentally, that he had forgotten the 
barrel-organ. 

It was absurd, like a man who has 
just lifted a quarter-ton weight flinching 
under a feather. He knew that he 
ought to take the barrel-organ over 
there, too, but he couldn’t. And the 
fear that harassed him was the fear 
that he was going to try. He grew quite 
certain that he was going to try, and he 
had even got himself out with the 
instrument, and as far as the hedge, 
when a sound of footsteps in Brood’s 
kitchen released him. Recollecting that 
this was the time when Brood came out 
for the evening’s hod of coal, he sighed 
with relief and turned away in haste 
about the corner of the house, and none 
too soon, for the sound of an opening 
door was at his heels. 

Letting himself in quietly at the front 
door, he returned into the kitchen and 
sat in a chair beside the door with the 
organ resting on his knees. He was 
deeply relieved; he felt weak and giddy, 
and let his feet sprawl out across the 
floor. Afterward, as the night silence 
continued unbroken, his conscience be- 
gan to trouble him. He wondered with 
a growing uneasiness why Brood didn’t 
say something out there, or do some- 
thing, or, at the very least, gasp. 

It was odd. The thought came to him 
that it might not be Brood, after all, 
but his mother, and that she had fainted 
away at sight of the gruesome preserice 
on the bench, or worse. Timmons had 


heard of people to whom such an experi- 
ence had proved fatal. He hoped it 
wasn’t Mrs. Brood. At any rate, he 
told himself, it was through no fault of 
his, nor any virtue of Brood’s, that the 
moribund stranger had chosen his stoop 
instead of Brood’s. It might just as 
well have been Brood’s in the first place. 

In spite of this laberious sophistry, his 
conscience still harried him. It occurred 
to him that the darkness of his house 
might seem suspicious to outsiders. Get- 
ting up hastily, he turned on both the 
kitchen lights. That seemed too bright. 
He turned one of them off. The endur- 
ing silence was getting on his nerves. 

“For Heaven’s sake!” he protested. 
“Why doesn’t somebody do some- 
thing?” 

As if in answer to his query, Brood’s 
voice became audible out in the stoop. 
It was not coherent, in the sense of 
connected words, nor was it especially 
loud; it possessed, rather, a quality of 
irrational menace, like the muffled cry 
of an animal at bay. 

He went back into his kitchen pres- 
ently, and Timmons could hear him 
advancing through the house, venting 
his excitement upon inanimate objects, 
and upon animate as well, it seemed, for 
his mother’s voice was lifted once. By 
and by he came back again through the 
kitchen, and a door slammed. After 
that there was silence. 

Timmons’s eyes strayed to the barrel- 
organ on his knees, and he realized that 
it was an awkward thing to have about 
the house if anything were to happen. 
He thought of burying it, but just now 
did not seem the most advisable time 
for that, and he decided to conceal it in 
the cellar till things cleared up a bit. 
He was on his feet to go about it when 
an obscure inner prompting, like the 
functioning of a sixth sense, led him to 
lay the organ down behind the gas- 
range and unlock the door to the stoop. 

“What is it?” he demanded, peering 
out into the dark. ‘Who is it?” 

He received no answer, though it 
seemed to his straining ears that a twig 
crackled somewhere. He opened the 
door another inch. 

“Mr. Brood!” he called in a sharp 
tone. 

“Yes?” came Brood’s voice, pitched 
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in a sullen key and trembling a little 
with the pain of restraint. 

“What are you doing in my yard?” 

“None of your business.” After a 
moment Brood added, “And, besides, 
I’m not in your yard.” 

This was quite true; Timmons had 
heard him in the 
pause between the 
two speeches get- 
ting back through 
the hedge, breath- 
ing heavily, as with 
an uncomfortable 
burden. 

‘*Well,’’ Tim- 
mons hesitated, 
“all right. It was 
just that i was a 
little nervous, hear- 
ing you carry on as 
you did a few mo- 
ments ago. I de- 
clare, it’s too bad. 
It sounded almost 
as though some one 
were being killed.” 

After an interval 
of silence Brood 
spoke in a_ voice 
which sounded cu- 
riously shallow and 
empty. 

‘“*How do you 
mean—‘ somebody 
being killed’ ?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t 
know. I’m afraid 
of you, Brood. 
Everybody around 
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“Tt’s all rather ghastly,” he told him- 
self with a little shudder. “Just the 
same, I think Brood is making the best 
of a bad situation—much better than 
putting it off on me. Whew!” 

He was conscious of a profound relief, 
a sense of lightness and liberation, as 
though a_ burden 
which threatened 
to crush him had 
been lifted sudden- 
ly from his shoul- 
ders. He walked 
down the steps and 
around the yard, 
gazing up to the 
stars; and again he 
was struck with a 
philosophical 
amazement at the 
dramatic resources 
of destiny. A mo- 
ment ago life had 
been complex, 
murky, full of shad- 
owy apprehensions 

the hand of the 
prestidigitator had 
moved; and now 
of it all there re- 
mained only Pendi- 
flora Virginiensis 
floating in the liv- 
ing-room bowl and 
the impending dis- 
comfiture of the 
Chancellor. 

Some kind of 
dog was meddling 
with the garbage- 


° 5 
here is. It’s your THE ANIMAL, STARTLED, BEGAN TO MOVE OFF Can out near the 


temper.” 

Brood said no 
more. After a moment he moved slowly 
around the farther corner of the house, 
and Timmons closed the door. 

“The idea!’ he said. He scratched his 
head. “See here, | wonder what he’s 
up to now.” 

Running to the front of the house, he 
let himself out on the dark porch, where 
he saw Brood, dim, huge, and misshapen 
with his burden, passing out of his gate, 
across the road, and down the by-path 
which led in the direction of the freight- 
car siding. He remembered the car with 
the gaping door. 


back fence. Tim- 

mons could hear 

the scavenger snuffling and rooting at 
the metal cover, and he shied a pebble. 
He disliked dogs. The Bluboats had 
owned a huge St. Bernard named “ Em- 
peror” at the time Timmons was em- 
loyed there, and it had been one of 

Tanmond'e duties to feed, water, and 
exercise the animal. He had not relished 
it. Mrs. Bluboat had a dog of her 
own, a very small, squeaking kind of 
a blue Pekinese called “‘Madame But- 
terfly,” or simply “Butter.” “Butter” 
had been the one thing in Timmons’s 
life there worse than “Emperor,” and 
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this in spite of the fact that she lived 
in the house and Timmons did not 
have to attend to her. She was still 
alive. ‘‘Emperor” had died since then, 
and though in the Bluboats’ company 
‘Timmons had expressed the customary 
sorrow and consolation, i in his heart he 
knew it was not sincere. 

“Go away there!” he cried sharply, 
now, perceiving that the creature had 
not moved for his pebble. Even this 
had no effect. He advanced with a 
menacing gesture. It appeared to be a 
very large dog, as he aan begin to see 
now; larger, even, than “ Emperor” had 
been. He was not afraid of dogs, much 
as he disliked them; but something in 
the easy unconcern of this one brought 
him to a standstill. 

“If | had a stick,” he muttered, “I’d 
show you!” 

Fumbling in his pocket for one of 
Brood’s matches, he struck it and held 
it above his head. In the windless air 
of evening it burned smooth as a candle. 
The animal, startled by the abrupt fire, 
began to move off, and then, reconsid- 
ering, sat down and blinked at Timmons 
over his shoulder. 

“Look here!’ said Timmons. His 
voice became weaker. “L-l-look here!” 

A curious phenomenon was taking 
place on his scalp, making it seem as if 
several thousand needles were standing 
up on their pointed ends. His eyeballs, 
too, began to press out agdinst their 
lids. The match scorched his finger- 
tips, and he cast the ember from him 
with an involuntary exclamation. 

Turning on his heel, he walked toward 
the house, slowly at first, and with a 
stiffness at the knees out of keeping with 
his customary gait, which was free al- 
most to the point of slouchiness. After 
half a dozen steps, however, his pace 
began to mend, and by the time he was 
up the steps and into the stoop he was 
frankly running. Once in the kitchen, 
he placed his back against the door and 
drew a hand across his eyes. 

“There must be some mistake,” he 
protested in a powerless voice, “* because, 
you see, there aren’t any bears around 
here, or some one would have spoken 
of it.” He let himself down in a chair. 
“Pshaw!” he said. He was half inclined 
to be angry. 
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Like many people of an academic cast 
of temperament, « hated to be made a 
fool of. It had looked very much like a 
bear; but, after all, what of it? There 
were dogs which had a tendency to 
look like wolves, i —why 
not, then, dogs which had a tendency 
to look like bears? Moreover, the light 
had been poor. 

He got up and opened the door, just 
enough to let a ray shine out across the 
stoop. Then he closed it again and 
turned the key. It did look precisely 
like a bear, a brown bear; and it had 
come to the steps now and was looking 
into the stoop. 

His first thought after this was of the 
Chancellor. He had not the slightest 
idea when the Chancellor was coming, 
whether it was a short dinner, a long 
dinner, or a dinner with a conference 
following it. For all he knew, the 
Chancellor might at this moment be 
coming up from the station, walking, 
engrossed in his thoughts, with his hands 
folded behind him, as his habit was. 
Nothing, probably, would be further 
from his mind than bears. 

His imagining the Chancellor coming 
toward the front door reminded him of 
the fact that it was still standing open 
as he had left it; he hastened through 
the rooms to close it, and there, with his 
hand almost on the knob, he had an- 
other fright. 

He had no other thought in the first 
confused instant but that the bear 
had got around the house and to the 
porch before him. He could see a form 
out there in the blue-black shadows of 
the porch, and he knew it was not the 
Chancellor, for there was no hat on its 
head. It was an extremely trying mo- 
ment, for he knew he ought to slam the 
door if it was the bear; and if he slammed 
the door and it proved later not to have 
been the bear, not only would he be 
making a fool of himself, but at the same 
time he would be placing the person out- 
side in a position of danger, especially if 
the sound of the closing door were to 
attract the animal around the house. 

All this passed through his brain in a 
second of time; and then he knew it 
could not be the bear. It had taken a 
good deal out of him, however. 

“Yes?” he said, leaning his weight 
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against the edge of the door. “Yes 
uh Was there something?” 

A feminine voice responded, rich and 
colorful, speaking in broken English. © 

“Yes, sir; hullo! Is my father come 
here, yes?” 

“Oh yes,” said Timmons. 
has been here.” 

He had no need to hesitate; her for- 
eign accent was enough to connect her 
immediately with the dead man, though 
it is probable he would not have be- 
trayed his knowledge of the latter so 
readily had his mind not been taken up 
with the bear. 

““Won’t you come in?” he asked her, 
avoiding as much as possible the ap- 
pearance of haste. He did not wish to 
frighten her. 

He breathed more easily when she was 
in and he had the door 
closed behind her. Af- 
ter the first flush of re- 
lief wore off, however, 
doubts began to assail 
him. He made no at- 
tempt to conceal from 
himself the possibility 
that, with a bear in the 
yard, it might prove 
more difficult to get the 
lady out of the house 
than it had been to get 
her in; and, in such 
case, he had a feeling it 
was going to be awk- 
ward when the Chan- 
cellor came. 

He was sure the 
Chancellor wouldn’t 
like it. In the Chancel- 
lor’s eyes, faculty mem- 
bers were not supposed 
to have private lives. 
And though he knew he 
could explain the situa- 
tion, he had to remem- 
ber that the Chancellor 
had refused to stand 
behind him in the Pen- 
diflora affair, in any 
official way, until such 
time as he should pro- 
duce his specimen. And 
he felt that, barring a 
fortunate whimsey of 
the creature’s own, it “ 
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would be hard to produce the bear. 
The bear, indeed, might be gone at any 
moment, and he would have no way of 
knowing it. 

““By the way,” he remarked, with a 
reoccupied air, “it’s rather dark here. 
f you'll excuse me, I'll just make a 

little light.” 

He groped his way into the living- 
room and switched on the reading-lamp 
on the center-table. Turning, with some 
trepidation, he invited the stranger in 
from the hallway. 

His heart sank when he saw her, and 
he had a mental vision of the Chancel- 
lor’s eyes. She was younger than he had 
imagined her to be—hardly above seven- 
teen, unless her looks dezeived. More- 
over, with her large, dark eyes, and her 
scarlet lips, and her masses of blue-black 
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hair gathered in a pair of thick braids 
and falling down over her shoulders, she 
was unmistakably handsome. Neither 
was her clothing of a sort which the 
Chancellor would be apt to like. Al- 
though it was difficult for Timmons to 
form a very fair estimate of what she 
wore, without at the same time appear- 
ing to look, still there was something 
about her, dimly, which made him ill 
at his ease. Perhaps it was just that she 
seemed to be wearing her stays on the 
outside. Or perhaps it was that her 
skirts were shorter than he would have 
had them, and the stockings beneath of 
a color to accentuate rather than to 
minimize the difficulty. Or it may have 
been the tambourine grasped in her 
hands and pressed against her bosom 
just now with a gesture of growing ner- 
vousness. 

Timmons knew very little about 
women. Miss Gibbs, of the English De- 

yartment, was the only lady, excepting 
1is absent aunt, with whom he had much 
of an acquaintance, and it was said in 
the faculty and among the students that 
even this friendship was due as much to 
Miss Gibbs as to Timmons, though Tim- 
mons, with a certain native gallantry, 
would never concede it. 

He was a little in awe of Miss Gibbs; 
it had taken him some time to accustom 
himself to her rather spontaneous de- 
scents for tea or for discussion of the 
Pendiflora matter, in which she took a 
deep interest. But it may be said that 
he was not the only one in awe of Miss 
Gibbs. Indeed, had it not been for a 
certain spiritual ascendancy which Miss 
Gibbs maintained over the Chancellor, 
she would long ago have found it hard to 
retain her position in the faculty and 
to make as much as she did of Whit- 
man’s poetry in American Literature 
Three of the Freshman year. 

Miss Gibbs was unconventional; one 
rather had to let it go at that. The 
young woman here in the living-room 
was unconventional, too, but she was so 
unlike Miss Gibbs, so definitely and yet 
incomprehensibly at the other pole from 
Miss Gibbs, that Timmons found him- 
self floundering a bit in the varied re- 
sources, but now revealed, of uncon- 
ventionality. 

“Won’t you—ah—have a chair?” 
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He waved a vague hand toward his 
aunt’s rocker. If the young woman un- 
derstood the invitation, she chose to 
ignore it. 

“You say, yes, sir, my father he come 
here?” The metal parts of the tambou- 
rine made a small, tinkling sound as she 
clutched it still more tightly. ‘Where 
is my father, yes, sir?” 

“T do wish you would have a chair,” 
Timmons sighed. His own knees were 
tired, but he did not feel like sitting 
down while she continued standing. He 
realized that his brow was shining; he 
could feel the moisture coming out. In 
the end he did sit down. 

“What makes you think your father 
came here?” he asked, unconsciously 
placing his two forefingers together after 
a class-room habit. He had a forlorn 
hope that, if he could recommence the 
discussion on that ground, he might, by 
a series of evasions, small but progres- 
sive, work back to a final repudiation 
of all knowledge of the man, the stand 
which he ought properly to have taken 
in the first instance. He observed with 
some comfort that the young woman 
had fallen into the trap. 

“Why I know? Because it is like 
this, yes, sir—he say to me: ‘Looka here, 
Lucia,’ he say, ‘I will go by that house 
up there and get me a drink-water. 
You will stay here behind the train-cars 
with Brunocetti before I come back.’” 

“Ah, and he failed to come back? Is 
that the situation?” 

“T don’t know. Sometime he say to 
me: ‘Lucia, sometime if I be go too 
long-time, you should come see for me,’ 
yes, sir, ‘ because I should may be sick 
in my heart. Sometime, by goshha, my 
heart he go stop on me, like that, plop! 
And then, Lucia, what happen to you, 
eh?” 

“Oh!” said Timmons. He was glad to 

know how it happened. To cover his 
relief he commenced to play with some 
yarn in his aunt’s basket on the table, 
unwinding it from the ball and winding 
it absently around his fingers. While 
engaged in this, another thought came 
into his head. 
“By the way,” he inquired, casually, 
in the event of his heart’s stopping— 
er—what was to happen to you? Did 
he say?” 
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“No, sir, he no 
cettl 

*Brunocetti?”’ 

“You no know Brunocetti, no, sir? 
He very fonny fellow, Brunocetti. Make 
a fonny dance.” 

Timmons stopped winding for a mo- 
ment and stared hard at his colored 
fingers. “‘Brunocetti would be in the 
nature of a—a—bear?” 

“No, sir; he would be a bear himself, 
Brunocetti.” 

Timmons sighed. 
simpler,” he said. 

“Yes, sir, what? 
he is my father?” 

The patience in her words, taken to- 
gether with her obvious and growing 
agitation, touched Timmons with a pang 
of remorse. All this time he had been 
thinking only of himself, not of her. 
More than a little conscience-stricken, 
he suffered an impulse to meet her half- 
way. 
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“Yes,” he confessed. ‘“‘Your father 
was around here a short time ago.” 

Already, at sight of the interest quick- 
ening in her dark eyes, he regretted his 
rashness. 

“Not that it was any affair of mine,” 
he advised her, hastily. “‘He had noth- 
ing to say to me, you must understand, 
nor had I anything to say to him. Is 
that clear?” Getting to his feet with 
growing perturbation, he beckoned his 
guest to follow him into the hallway. 
“It was this way,” he explained. ‘‘Con- 
sidering the whole as one house, he did 
come to this house; but, considering it as 
two houses, he did not.” He let the 
young woman out on the porch with an 
eagerness which left them both a little 
out of breath. “Over there,” he directed 
her, unconsciously lowering his voice. 
“The man’s name is Brood. Brood will 
be able to tell you about him. Good 
evening!” 

He closed the door behind him and 
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locked it, and, thrusting his hands deep 
in his pockets, drifted back into the 
living-room. 

“Poor thing!” he told himself, 
gentle glow of compassion. 
hard; no getting around it. My, my! 

The rumor of a distant knocking 
came to his ears. 

“Well,” he assured himself, stoutly, 
“it’s perfectly true. Brood will be able 
to tell her—much more, indeed, than | 
could. What an odd creature—not even 
knowing enough to ring the bell over 
there.” 

He took a turn about the room. The 
sound of the knocking, patient, con- 
tinued, and as yet unanswered from 
within, got on his nerves. To be doing 
something, he took up the bowl with the 
Pendiflora in it and went out into the 
pantry, which was farther away. There 
his attention became wrapped up in the 
pale and beautiful specimen; he lifted 
it dripping from the water and held it 
between the light and his eyes, admiring 
the gossamer patterns of its structure. 
An idea, obscurely thrilling, took form 
in words: 

“No, there can be little doubt that 


with a 
“‘Ie’s a bit 


the third dentil from the base is sharper 
than in the accepted type of Virginien- 
sis. But is it enough to warrant a new 


specific name? I wonder. Pendiflora— 
Pendiflora—ah—Pendiflora Timmons!” 

He was faintly disappointed. Some- 
how or other he had missed a shade of 
the intoxication he had looked for in 
pronouncing that name, of which, deep 
in the back of his mind, he had been 
thinking for some time. The reason for 
this failure, he knew, was that his atten- 
tion was not really centered upon the 
specimen; that a good deal more than 
half of it, indeed, was occupied in wait- 
ing and listening for Brood to make a 
noise. 

“Hang take it!’ he protested. Drop- 
ping the green leaves in the bowl and 
putting his hands in his pockets, he 
wandered out into the kitchen, where he 
stood in a dour silence, nursing his griev- 
ance. He became frankly exasperated 
when he heard the knocking resumed 
after an interval, and this time on the 
panels of his own back door. 

“T’ll not be imposed upon,’ 
clared. 


he de- 
“It isn’t as if this weren’t per- 
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haps the most important evening in my 
career. It’s—ait’s quite intolerable!” 

He 'remained mute and motionless 
beneath the electric light while the pa- 
tient summons beat on. In the end, of 
course, he went and opened the door, 
for Timmons was not of the stuff to 
stand out long against the indomitable 
humility of that appeal. 

“Well?” he demanded, sharply. 
“What’s the matter? What is the 
matter?” 

The young woman stood just inside 
the door, her eyes lowered and her hands 
folded hopelessly before her. 

“It is nobody home there,” she said. 
“1 make knock the front door long-time, 
and | make knock the back door long- 
time, and it’s nobody home, yes, sir. 
Oh, dear!” 

Timmons’s face whitened a shade, 
and his finger-nails pressed into the 
palms of his hands. His first taste of 
anger—anger, that is, in the deeper sense 
of the word—took him hard. 

“Brood is there!” he burst out, shak- 
ing an emphatic forefinger in the oth- 
ers face. “He’s there, and you know 
he is, and I know he is, and he knows we 
know he is. It’s just like Brood! | 
declare—I’d—I’d—” He hesitated, be- 
yond his emotional depth, to break forth 
presently in a bitter recapitulation. 
“That’s Brood—all over!” 

He grew cooler, and in his coolness 
there was a quality of menace. Fum- 
bling in the drawer of the kitchen-table, 
he brought out a wooden potato-masher 
and moved toward the door. 

“I fancy,” he told her, with a flicker 
of ironical laughter, “that we'll find 
a way to make Brood answer his door.” 
When he was about half-way to the 
door he turned around, and, going back 
to the table, got on top of it. “For 
Heaven’s sake,” he cried, in a voice 
which seemed to have no weight, “Shut 
that door! Do you hear me? Quick!” 

“Sure thing!” The young woman 
turned obediently to do as he wished, 
but the bear had already got his head 
and shoulders into the room. 

“Te’s Brunocetti,” she told him. She 
turned disturbed eyes upon him where 
he stood, slightly stoop-shouldered, on 
the table, the potato-masher lifted in his 
right hand and his lips pressed together 
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and alittle ashen. ‘“‘ What for you make 
like that?” she wondered. 

Timmons, conscious of the picture 
which he presented, might have been 
forgiven had he tried to pass it off as 
a joke, but he made no such attempt. 

“T am afraid of them,” he said, quite 
frankly. 

“Brunocetti? You scared from Bru- 
nocetti?” For the first time the young 
woman laughed, displaying teeth which 
were white and firm. “Oh no, sir!” 
she cried, with a kind of gaiety. “ Bru- 
nocetti he would no go for = you, 
mister. He’s nice fellow. Bruno- 
cetti, fa buona sera per il signore. Ecco! 
... See? He make for you ‘good 
evening’; yes, sir.” 

Her delight in the creature’s heavy- 
headed obeisance was so ingenuous that 
it mdde Timmons a little ashamed. 
Brunocetti, he had to confess, was not 
so savage-locking as an imagination 
which had developed little in a construc- 
tive way since childhood would have 
had him. The light in the small, roving 
eyes, far from being sinister, had an 
appearance of intelligence and docility, 
and there was something almost laugh- 
able about the bald patches in his fur, 
the result of continued scratching 
against things, and especially of sitting 
down. 

“Well, anyway,” Timmons muttered, 
in self-vindication, “the house is no 
place for bears.” 

The other protested. ‘‘But, oh yes; 
always in Hester Street he sleep in the 
kitchen, Brunocetti, behind the stove. 
The same like if it would be there.” 
Her gesturing hand fell limp. Sitting 
down in the chair by the door, she turned 
her eyes upon Timmons with an expres- 
sion of wonder mingled with reproach. 
“Where is my father?” 

“1 don’t know! How should J know?” 
Timmons’s eyes flashed, and in the ardor 
of his denial he waved the potato- 
masher at her. “Why don’t you go and 
ask Brood?” 

“No, sir; that’s all right. You don’t 
care if I and Brunocetti should wait 
here? My father he will go to be sure 
and come back here; yes, sir, because he 
leaves here his music-organ. See?” 

Timmons had forgotten that com- 
pletely. He sat down on the table, 
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cross-legged, and stared distractedly at 
the knob of the potato-masher swinging 
between his fingers. He felt that his 
face was changing color. It was not so 
much the sense of having been discov- 
ered in a lie that weighed upon him, 
though that in itself was sufficiently 
uncomfortable for a man who had lived, 
till to-night, as Timmons had lived. 
It was rather the vision which came 
before his mental eyes of the young 
woman and the bear, sitting in his ab- 
sent aunt’s kitchen, humbly but im- 
placably waiting till the dead awake. 
t was under the influence of this irra- 
tional possibility that he spoke, still 
keeping his eye on the masher. 

‘““My dear young woman, I hope you 
will understand how hard it is for me 
to know whether I am doing the right 
thing or nox. But just now I can see 
no particular value in keeping you any 
longer in ignorance of the truth. In 
fact—I am very sorry to say—that is, 
[ am afraid your father is not to return 
here. In short—his heart has stopped.” 

He felt the other’s eyes resting on 
him, blank with the shock. Heavy 
seconds passed before she spoke, in a 
slow voice. 

“You mean, mister, like my father, 
he—he—” 

“Your father is dead.” 

Immediately he was appalled at his 
own brutality. No one of us knows 
himself much deeper than a pin will 
scratch, and to a man who had always 
given himself a kind of vague credit 
for the everyday run of humanity and 
sensibility, as Timmons had, it was a 
shock to discover what he was capable 
of under pressure. 

It would not have been so bad, he 
felt, if she would cry out, or sob aloud, 
or make the kind of demonstration 
which he had always connected in his 
mind with the Latin temperament. He 
had expected that, and had braced him- 
self, in a moral sense, to meet it. But 
this dry-eyed and drooping lethargy of 
hers was another thing. Even Bruno- 
cetti, cocking a heavy, quizzical head at 
the instrument behind the range, seemed 
to be. moved by more of human anima- 
tion than she. 

“T am tremendously sorry,” mumbled 
Timmons. “‘I—I hope you realize 
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A tear appearing on one of her cheeks, 
she brushed it away with the back of a 
slow hand. “It’s all right,” she told him. 

“TI should worry, yes, sir. He wouldn’t 
to be my honest-to-God father, you 
don’t know. Only he tell to me I should 
call him father, on account the cops. 
He should be a very sour old pig, and 
many time ! and Brunocetti he beat us 
to be black and blue. Good night! I 
should worry, no, sir.” 

Timmons’s feelings were mingled. 
Lightened on the one hand by a sense of 
the lessened tragedy, on the other they 
were troubled by the frankly callous 
quality of the young woman’s outlook 
on life. Even though the man had 
treated her harshly from time to time, 
and beaten her “to be black and blue,” 
as she said, still there ought to have been 
at least a moment, he felt, of forgiving 
and forgetting. He tried to make the 
most of that one tear of hers; his brow 
clouded, and his legs, escaping their 
cramped posture, slipped over the edge 
of the table. Meeting Brunocetti’s eye 
presently, he got them back on the table 
again. 

“*But see here!”’ he demanded. ‘You 
have somebody who will look out for 
you? That you can goto? Eh?” 

“I don’t know.” She shook her head 
sadly. “How could I tell it? That 
Ferdinando, he steal me when I should 
be yet a little kid by Napoli, to make a 
dance in the street. May I should be the 
Countess from Cadorna. No, sir, mister, 
I got nobody to go to.” 

The light of misgiving gathered 
strength in Timmons’s eyes. “Then, 
what are you going to do?” 

She seemed not to hear the question, 
but resumed in a tone of reverie: “ Some- 
time I think myself, what if 1 may 
should be honest-to-God the Countess 
from Cadorna or people like that, with- 
out | could tell it, like it stands in the 
movies.” 

“Yes, yes!” Timmons interrupted her. 
“That is very fascinating, but just now 
—to be brief—What are you going to do?” 

There could be no doubt she was the 
Latin at this, for in her gesture was a 
wistful bewilderment which only a 
Southron could have thus expressed. 

“No, sir,” she faltered. “I don’t 
know what should I do now.” 





Timmons’s legs slipped from the table 
once more, and this time he let them 
hang. The young woman’s eyes roved 
helplessly over the kitchen. 

I am very fine good cook,” she com- 
mented. “Italian style. You like Ital- 
ian-style cooking, yes, sir? Pasta? Oh, 
my! And risotto? Oh, come bello, the 
risotto | should make it!’ Her eyes 
searched -_ face and her lips trembled a 
little. “ it should be you got a cook 
already. “then: another thing; it is 
some people—American people, see— 
they don't like it garlic. But you should 
worry, no, sir; because I could cook it 
without it should have garlic in it.”” She 
got up and edged toward the range, re- 
garding him over her shoulder with ap- 
pealing eyes. ‘“‘Should I cook it a little 
something now, and you could try it, 
yes, sir?” 

“No, no!” Timmons seemed inaiie 
to say more than that. He wanted to 
explain matters to her; he felt that it 
ought to be done without delay, and he 
stared at her with a kind of fascination. 

She was trying to follow his mind. 
“May it should be Brunocetti,” she 
ventured, with an anxious side-glance at 
the bear. “May it should be you say 
yourself: ‘I don’t want such a big fellow 
around here to eat up so much things all 
the time; not on your life!’ But if it 
should be like that, mister, why it would 
be I should give him—” 

It was too much. For all the seeming 
lightness with which she had approached 
the sacrifice, tears came to her eyes. 

“But, no!” she cried, passionatel 
“You no know Brunocetti, mister. He 
is such a fonny fellow he would make 
you laugh all the time, yes, sir. He make 
such . onny dance; and another thing 
—it is manny bear he can make a dance, 
but it is only Brunocetti he should 
make it people dance by himself. Ecco, 
signoro! Look it!” 

She had the barrel-organ out from 
behind the range in a trice and propped 
against the broad chest of the creature, 
who sat obediently on his haunches. 

“Gioca!”’ she cried. “ Play it!” 


Brunocetti’s paw commenced to move 
in a ponderous orbit; a wheezing, but 
not unmelodious disturbance filled the 
room; and before the man on the table 
could frame a syllable of protest the 
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MR. TIMMONS 


young woman was dancing before his 
eyes. 

~To Timmons there was about this 
something incredibiy alarming and wild. 
The young woman danced well, extreme- 
ly well. Her ankles moved in rhythmical 
flashes; her body was lithe to the meas- 
ures; and her eyes, luminous with the 
question of Brunocetti’s fate, were fixed 
on Timmons. 

He could not meet them. He won- 
dered what Brood would think. Dis- 
tracted as he was, he tried to think what 
he would say to the Chancellor. 

The music broke off of a sudden, and 
the young woman stood poised in her 
dance, but, curiously, the room con- 
tinued full of sound. Timmons stared 
dully at Brunocetti. The bear was look- 
ing over his shoulder, whence the bell 
se nt forth its continuous soprano voice. 

“*What is a matter?” the young wom- 


an demanded, ill at her ease. ‘“‘ Fire?” 
Timmons’s only answer was a faint 
groan. 


Oddly enough, it was the most phleg- 
matic of the three temperaments which 
was the first to break under the strain, 
and Brunocetti, letting go of the barrel- 
organ, turned tail and fled through the 
door leading into the living-room. The 
sight of this defection helped Timmons 
to pull himself together a little. 

“Oh, come!” he cried. He can’t be 
in there. Go and get him.” 

Stunned by the insistent clamor of 
the gong, and frankly unequal to a situa- 
tion which she could not be expected to 
understand, the young woman folded 
her hands and temporized. 

“He should be all right in there, 
Brunocetti. He would not go for touch 
annything; no, sir, mister. You should 
worry; he is nice boy in the house.” 

It was curious that Timmons, the 
sheltered, was the only one of the three 
who kept his head. For all her previous 


reassurances, Timmons was still timid of 
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Brunocetti, but he felt that this was not 
the time to humor himself in that. If 
the Chancellor was to come in—and by 
the. continued insistence of the bell this 
seemed inevitable—then it was impera- 
tive that the bear should not remain at 
large in the house. 

Brunocetti was not in the living-room. 
Timmons peeped under the Davenport 
couch and the center-table before he 
allowed himself to be sure of this. There 
remained three possibilities in the shape 
of exits—the open door into his absent 
aunt’s bedroom, the one into his own 
bedroom, and the grilled space leading 
into the front hallway. All of them were 
dark. Timmons closed the doors of the 
two bedrooms; then, getting down on 
his hands and knees, since he did not 
wish to be observed even dimly through 
the pane in the front door, he peered 
into the shadows of the hall. to the 
best of his vision, it seemed empty. 

He had become quite cool by this 
time; he was even conscious of it him- 
self. Returning to the kitchen, he bade 
the girl sit down beside the door. 

““T am having a caller,”’ he advised her. 
** Remain here quietly, in the dark.” 

Then he turned out the light, and, 
passing into the living-room, closed the 
door behind him. 

“Yes?” he said, putting his head out 
of the front door. He feigned drowsi- 
ness, with an idea that an interrupted 
nap would best explain the delay in an- 
swering the bell. The visitor’s first 
words proved how well he had done. 

“Did I wake you up? I’m awfully 
sorry; but when | got your note to-day, 
why, I could not wait. Now I must see 
the precious thing—this—instant!” 

“Oh!” said Timmons. ‘ Miss Gibbs!” 

He had expected the Chancellor. 

“Well?” Miss Gibbs murmured after 
an awkward moment. 

“Oh, to be sure,” Timmons faltered. 
“*Won’t—won’t you come in?” 
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Ps Ve wonder whether the 
4 A > Italian who had the 
ne pe room next him would 
@~ continue to grind out 
tunes all night upon his 
accordion. The thought made Suvaroff 
shudder. What in Heaven’s name pos- 
sessed people to grind out tunes, Suva- 
roff found himself inquiring, unless one 
earned one’s living that way? Certainly 
this weather-beaten Italian was no mu- 
sician; he smelled too strongly of fish 
for any one to mistake his occupation. 
He tortured melody from choice, bland- 
ly, for the pure enjoyment of the thing. 
With Suvaroff it was different; if he did 
not play, he did not eat. 

Suvaroff’s head had ached all day. 
The café where he scraped his violin 
from early afternoon until midnight had 
never seemed so stuffy, so tawdry, so 
impossible! All day he had sat and 
played and played, while people ate and 
chattered and danced. No, that did 
not describe what people did; they 
gorged and shrieked and gyrated like 
decapitated fowls, accomplishing every- 
thing with a furious energy, primitive, 
abandoned, disgusting. He wondered if 
he would ever again see people eat qui- 
etly and simply, like normal human 
beings. 

If only the Italian would go away, or 
decide to sleep, or die! Yes, Suvaroff 
would have been glad to have found his 
neighbor quite ae to still 
that terrible accordion, which had been 
pumping out tunes for over a week at 
all hours of the day and night! The 
music did not have the virtue of an 
attempt at gaiety; instead it droned 
out prolonged wails, melancholy and in- 
describably discordant. 

The night was damp, a typical San 
Francisco midsummer night. A driz- 
zling fog had swept in from the ocean 
and fell refreshingly on the gray city. 
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But the keenness of the air irritated 
Suvaroff’s headache instead of soothing 
it; he felt the wind upon his temples as 
one feels the cool cut of a knife. In 
short, everything irritated Suvaroff—his 
profession, the café where he fiddled, 
the strident streets of the city, the even- 
ing mist, the Hétel des Alpes Mari- 
times, where he lodged, and the Italian 
fisherman and his doleful accordion. 

Turning off Kearney Street into 
Broadway, he had half a notion not to 
go home, but his dissatisfaction was so 
inclusive that home seemed, at once, 
quite as good and as hopeless a place 
to go as any other. So he pushed open 
the door of his lodging-house and 
stamped rather heavily up-stairs. 

Although midnight, the first sound 
which greeted Suvaroff was the wheezing 
of the Italian’s accordion. 

“Now,” muttered Suvaroff, “I shall 
suffer in silence no longer. Nobody in 
this city, much less in these wretched 
lodgings, has an ear for anything but the 
clink of money and the shrill laughter of 
women. If fifty men were to file saws 
in front of the entrance of any one of 
these rooms, there would be not the 
slightest concern. Every one would go 
on sleeping as if they had nothing more 


weighty on their conscience than the . 


theft of a kiss from a pretty girl.” 

He tossed his hat on the bed and 
made for the Italian’s door. He did 
not wait to knock, but broke in noisily. 
The accordion stopped with a pro- 
re a wail; its owner rose, visibly 
frig tened. 

‘Ah!’ cried the Italian, “it is you! 
I am glad of that. See, I have not left 
the house for three days.” 

There was a genial simplicity about 
the man; Suvaroff felt overcome with 
confusion. “What is the matter? Are 
you ill?” he stammered, closing the door. 

“No. Iam afraid to go out. There is 
somebody waiting for me. Tell me, did 
you see a cripple standing on the corner, 
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near Bollo’s Wine Shop, as you came 
in?” 

Suvaroff reflected. “Well, not a crip- 
ple, exactly. But I saw a hunchback 
with—with—” 

“Yes! yes!” cried the other, excitedly. 
“A hunchback with a handsome face! 
That is he! I am afraid of him. For 
three days he has sat there, waiting!” 

“For you? How absurd! Why should 
any one do such a ridiculous thing?” 

he Italian slipped his hands from 
the accordion and laid it aside. ‘“‘No- 
body but one who is mad would do it, 
but he is mad. There is no doubt about 
that!” 

Suvaroff began to feel irritated. 
“What are you talking about? Have 
you lost your senses? If he is waiting 
for you, why do you not go out and send 
him away? Go out and pay him what 
you owe him.” 

The Italian rose and began to shud- 
der. “I owe him nothing. He is wait- 
ing for me—to kill me!” 

“Nonsense!” cried Suvaroff. ‘What 
is his reason?” 

“He is waiting to kill me because | 
laughed at him.” 

“That is ridiculous!” said Suvaroff. 

“Nevertheless, it is true,” replied the 
Italian. ‘He kills every one who laughs 
at him. Three days ago I laughed at 
him. But I ran away. He followed me. 
He does not know where I lodge, but 
he has wit enough to understand that if 
he waits long enough he will find me 
out. In Heaven’s name, my friend, can 
you not help me? See, I am a simple 
soul. I cannot think quickly. I have 
prayed to the Virgin, but it is no use. 
Tell me, what can I do to escape?” 
“Why do you not see a policeman?” 
The lesan let his hands fall hope- 
lessly. “A policeman? What good 
would that do? Even you do not be- 
lieve me!” 

A chill seized Suvaroff. He began to 
shake, and in the next instant a fever 
burned his cheeks. His head was full 
of little darting pains. He turned away 
from the Italian, impatiently. “You 
must be a pretty sort of a man to let a 
little enciibee frighten you! Good 
night.” 

And with that Suvaroff went out, 
slamming the door. 
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When Suvaroff got to his room he felt 
dizzy. He threw himself on the bed 
and lay for some time in a stupor. When 
he came to his senses again the first 
sound to greet him was ke wail of his 
neighbor’s accordion. 

“What a fool I am!” he muttered. 
“Here I go bursting into this Italian’s 
room for the purpose of asking him to 
quit his abominable noise, and I listen 
like a dumb sheep to Ais bleatings, and 
so forget my errand!” 

The noise continued, grew more in- 
sistent, became unbearable. Suvaroff 
covered his ears with a comforter. His 
head was throbbing so violently that 
even the ticking of a clock upon the 
table by his bed cut his senses like a 
two-edged sword. He rose, stumbling 
about with a feeling of indescribable 
weakness. What was the matter? Why 
did he feel so ill? His eyes burned, his 
legs seemed weighted, his throat was so 
dry that there was no comfort when he 
swallowed. All this he could have stood 
if it had not been for the fiendish noise 
which, he began to feel, was being played 
merely for his torture. 

He put on his hat and stumbled down- 
stairs, out into the night. Crossing 
the street, he went at once to Bollo’s 
Wine Shop. The hunchback was sitting 
on a garbage-can, almost at the entrance. 
At the sight of this misshapen figure, the 
irritating memory of the Italian and his 
impossible music recurred to Suvaroff. 
A sudden sinister cruelty came over him; 
he felt a wanton ruthlessness that the 
sight of ugliness sometimes engenders in 
natures sensitive to beauty. He went 
up to the hunchback and looked search- 
ingly into the man’s face.. It was a 
strangely handsome face, and its incon- 
gruity struck Suvaroff. Had Nature 
been weary, or merely in a satirical 
mood, when she fashioned such a thing 
of horror?—for Suvaroff found that the 
handsome face seemed even more horri- 
ble than the twisted body, so sharp and 
violent was the contrast. 

The hunchback returned Suvaroff’s 
stare with almost insulting indifference, 
but there was something in the look that 
quickened the beating of Suvaroff’s 
heart. 

“You are waiting here,” began Suva- 
roff, “for an Italian who lodges across 
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the street. Would you like me to tell 
you where he may be found?” 

The hunchback shrugged. “It does 
not matter in the slightest, one way or 
another. If you tell me where he lodges, 
the inevitable will happen more quickly 
than if I sat and waited for the rat to 
come out of his hole. Waiting has its 
own peculiar interest. If you have ever 
waited, as I wait now, you know the joy 
that a cat feels—expectation is two- 
thirds of any game.” 

Suvaroff shuddered. He had an im- 
pulse to waJk away, but the eyes of the 
other burned with a strange fascination. 

“Nevertheless,” said Suvaroff, “I 
shali tell—” 

The hunchback waved him to silence. 
“Do whatever you wish, my friend, but 
remember, if you do tell me this thing, 
you and I will be forever bound by a tie 
that it will be impossible to break. With 
me it does not matter, but you are a 
young man, and all your life you will 
drag a secret about like a dead thing 
chained to your wrist. I am Flavio 
Minetti, and I kill every one who laughs 
at me! This Italian of whom you speak 
has laughed at me. I may wait a week— 
a month. It will be the same. No one 
has yet escaped me.” 

An exquisite fear began to move Su- 
varoff. “Nevertheless,” he repeated 
again, “I shall tell you where he lodges. 
You will find him upon the third landing 
of the Hétel des Alpes Maritimes. There 
are no numbers on the doors, but it will 
be impossible for you to mistake his 
room. All day and night he sits playing 
an accordion.” 

Flavio Minetti took a cigarette from 
his pocket. “Remember, my young 
friend, I gave you fair warning.” 

“T shall not forget,” replied Suvaroff. 


Suvaroff climbed back to his room. 
He sat upon his bed, holding his head in 
his hands. The sound of the accordion 
seemed gruesome now. 

Presently he heard a step on the land- 
ing. His heart stood still. Sounds 
drifted down the passageway. The 
noise was not heavy and clattering, but 
it had a pattering quality, like a bird 
upon a roof. Above the wailing of the 
music, Suvaroff heard a door opened— 
slowly, cautiously. There followed a 


moment of silence; Suvaroff was fright- 
ened. But almost immediately the play- 
ing began again. 

“Now,” thought Suvaroff, “why is 
the Italian not frightened? The door 
has been opened and he goes on playing, 
undisturbed. . . . It must be that he ts 
sitting with his back to the door. If 
this is so, God help him! .. . Well, 
why need I worry? What is it to me? 
It is not my fault if a fool like that sits 
with his door unlocked and his face 
turned from the face of danger.” 

And, curiously, Suvaroft’s thoughts 
wandered to other things, and a picture 
of his native country flashed over him— 
Little Russia in the languid embrace of 
summer — green and blue and golden. 
The soft notes of the Balakaika at 
twilight came to him, and the dim shapes 
of dancing peasants, whirling like aspen- 
leaves in a fresh breeze. He remembered 
the noonday laughter of skylarks; the 
pear-trees bending patiently beneath 
their harvest; the placid river winding 
its willow- hedged way, cutting the plain 
like a thin silver knife. 

Now, suddenly, it came upon him that 
the music in the next room had stopped. 
He waited. There was not a sabi ¢ Rea 
After a time the door banged sharply. 
The pattering began again, and died 
away. But still there was no music!.. . 

Suvaroff rose and began to strip off 
his clothes. His teeth were chattering. 
“Well, at last,” he muttered, “I shall 
have some peace!’ He threw himself on 
the bed, drawing the coverings up over 
his head. . Puce a thud shook 
the house. “He has slipped from his 
seat,” said Suvaroff on “Tt is all 
over!” And he drew the bedclothes 
higher and went to sleep. 


Next morning, Suvaroff felt better. 
To be sure, he was weak, but he rose and 
dressed. 

“What strange dreams people have 
when they are in a fever!” he exclaimed, 
as he put on his hat. Nevertheless, as 
he left the house, he did not so much as 
glance at the Italian’s door. 

It was a pleasant morning, the mist 
had lifted and the sky was a freshly 
washed blue. Suvaroff walked down 
Kearney Street, and past Portsmouth 
Square. At this hour the little park was 
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cleared of its human wreckage, and 
dowdy sparrows hopped unafraid upon 
the deserted benches. A Chinese woman 
and her child romped upon the green; 
a weather-beaten peddler stooped to the 
fountain and drank; the three poplar- 
trees about the Stevenson monument 
trembled to silver in the frank sunshine. 
Suvaroff could not remember when the 
city had appeared so fresh and innocent. 
It seemed to him as if the gray, cold 
drizzle of the night had washed away 
even the sins of the wine-red town. 
But an indefinite disquiet rippled the 
surface of his content. His peace was 
filled with a vague suggestion of sinister 
things to follow, like the dead calm of 
this very morning, which so skilfully 
bound up the night wind in its cool, 
placid air. He would have liked to 
linger a moment in the park, but he 
passed quickly by and went into a little 
chop-house for his morning meal. 

As he dawdled over his cup of muddy 

coffee he had a curious sense that his 
mind was intent on keeping at bay some 
half-formulated fear. He felt pursued, 
as by an indistinct dream. Yet he was 
cunning enough to pretend that this 
something was too Desive to capture 
outright, so he turned his thoughts to all 
manner of remote things. But there are 
times when it is almost as difficult to 
deceive oneself as to cheat others. 
In the midst of his thoughts he suddenly 
realized that under the stimulating in- 
fluence of a second cup of coffee he was 
feeling quite himself again. 
« “That is because I got such a good 
night’s sleep,” he muttered. “For over 
a week this Italian and his wretched 
accordion—” He halted his thoughts 
abruptly. “‘What am I thinking about?” 
he demanded. Then he rose, paid his 
bill, and departed. 

He turned back to his lodgings. At 
Bollo’s Wine Shop he hesitated. A knot 
of people stood at the entrance of the 
Hotel des Alpes Maritimes, and a curi- 
ous wagon was drawn up to the curb. 

He stopped a child. “‘What is the 
trouble?” he inquired. 

The girl raised a pair of mournful eyes 
to him. “A man has been killed!’ she 
answered. 

Suvaroff turned quickly and walked in 
another direction. He went to the café 
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where he fiddled. At this hour it was 
like an empty cavern. A smell of 
stale beer and tobacco smoke pervaded 
the imprisoned air. He sat down upon 
the deserted platform and pretended to 
practise. He played erratically, fever- 
ishly. The waiters, moving about their 
morning preparations with an almost 
uncanny quiet, hstened attentively. Fi- 
nally one of them stopped before him. 

“What has come over you, Suvaroff?” 
questioned the man. “You are making 
our flesh creep!” 

“Oh, mons ll me!” cried Suvaroff. 
“T shall not trouble you further!” 

And with that he packed up his 
violin‘and left. He did not go back to 
the café, even at the appointed hour. 
Instead, he wandered aimlessly about. 
All day he tramped the streets. He lis- 
tened to street-fakirs, peered into shop- 
windows, threw himself upon the grass 
of the public squares and stared up at 
the blue sky. He had very little per- 
sonal consciousness; he seemed to have 
lost track of himself. He had an absurd 
feeling that he had come away from 
somewhere and left behind a vital part 
of his being. 

“Suvaroff! Suvaroff!’ he would re- 
peat over and over to himself, as if try- 
ing to recall the memory of some one 
whose precise outline had escaped him. 

He caught a glimpse of his figure in the 
mirror of a shop-window. He went 
closer, staring for some moments at the 
face opposite him. There followed an 
infinitesimal fraction of time when his 
spirit deserted him as completely as if 
he were dead. When he recovered him- 
self he had a sense that he was staring 
at the reflection of a stranger. He 
moved away, puzzled. Was he going 
mad? Then, suddenly, everything erew 
quite clear. He remembered the Italian, 
the accordion, the hunchback. Charac- 
ters, circumstances, sequences—all stood 
out as sharply as the sky-line of a city in 
the glow amahee. . . « He put his fin- 
gers to his pulse. Everything seemed 
normal; his skin was moist and cool. 
Yet last night he had been very ill. 
That was it! Last night he had been ill! 

“What strange dreams people have 
when they are in a fever!” he exclaimed 
for the second time that day. He de- 
cided to go home. “I wonder, though,” 
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thought he, “whether the Italian is still 
playing that awful instrument?” Curi- 
calle enough, the idea did not disturb 
him in the least. “I shall teach him a 
Russian tune or two!” he decided, cheer- 
fully. Then, maybe his playing will be 
endurable.” 

When he came again to his lodgings 
he was surprised to find a knot of curious 
people on the opposite side of the street, 
and another Sains the entrance. He 
went up the stairs. His landlady came 
to meet him. 

“Mr. Suvaroff,” she began at once, 
“have you not heard what has hap- 
pened? The man in the next room to 
you was found this morning—dead!” 

He did not pretend to be surprised. 
“Well,” he announced, brutally, “at 
least we shall have no more of his dread- 
ful music! How did he kill himself?” 

The woman gave way to his advance 
with a movement of fluttering confu- 
sion. ‘The knife was in his side,” she 
answered. “In his side—toward the 
back.” 

“Ah, then he was murdered 

“Yes.” 

He was mounting the second flight of 
stairs when his landlady again halted 
him. ‘“‘Mr. Suvaroff,” she ventured, 
“I hope you will not be angry! But his 
mother came early this morning. All 
day she has sat in your room, weeping. 
I cannot persuade her to go away. What 
am I to do?” 

Suvaroff glared at her for a moment. 
“Tt is nothing!” he announced, as he 
passed on, shrugging. 

The door of his room was open; he 
went in. A gnarled old woman sat on 
the edge of the hed; two female con- 
solers were on eitker side. At the sight 
of Suvaroff she rose and stood trembling 
before him, rolling a gaudy handkerchief 
into a moist bundle. 

“My good woman,” said Suvaroff, 
kindly, “do not stand; sit down.” 

“Kind entleman!” the old woman 
began “Rind entleman—” 

She ot no further because of her 
tears. The other women rose and sat 
her down again. She began to moan. 
Suvaroff, awkward and disturbed, stood 
as men do in such situations. 

Finally the old woman found her 
voice. ‘‘Kind gentleman,” she said, “I 


p? 


am a poor old woman, and my son— 
Ah! I was washing his socks when they 
came after me. . . . You see what has 
happened! He was a good son. Once 
a week he came to me and brought me 
five dollars. Now— . What am I to 
do, my kind gentleman?” 

Suvaroff said nothing. 

She swayed back and forth, and spoke 
again. “Only last week he said: ‘There 
is a man who lodges next me who plays 
music.” Yes, my son was fond el 
because of that. He said: ‘I have seen 
him only once. He plays music all day 
and night, so that he may have money 
enough to live on. When I hear him 
coming up the stairs | take down my 
accordion and begin to play. All day 
and night he plays for otkers. So I 
think, a it will be nice to give him 
some pleasure. So I take down my 
accordion and play for him!” ... Yes, 
yes! He was like that all his life. He 
was a good son. Now what am I to do?” 

A shudder passed over Suvaroff. 
There was a soft tap upon the door. 
The three women and Suvaroff looked 
up. Flavio Minetti stood in the door- 


ot 

he three women gave the hunchback 
swift, inclusive glances, such as women 
always use when they measure a new- 
comer, and speedily dropped their eyes. 
Suvaroff stared silently at the warped 
figure. Minetti leaned against the door; 
his smile was at once both cruel and cu- 
riously touching. At length Minetti 
spoke. The sound of his voice provoked 
a Sort of terror in the breast of Suvaroff» 

“T have just heard,” he said, benevo- 
ently, “from the proprietor of the wine- 
shop across the way, that your neighbor 
has been murdered. The landlady tells 
me that his mother is here.” 

The old woman roused herself. ‘Yes 
—+you can see for yourself that I am here. 
I am a poor old woman, and my son— 
Ah! I was washing his socks when—” 

“Yes, yes!” interrupted the hunch- 
back, advancing into the room. “You 
are a poor old woman! Let me give you 
some money in all charity.” 

He threw gold into her lap. She be- 
gan to tremble. Suvaroff saw her hands 
greedily close over the coins, and the 
sight sickened him. 

“Why did you come?” Suvaroff de- 
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manded of Minetti. “Go away! You 
are not wanted here!” 

The three women rose. The old 
woman began to mumble a blessing. 
She even put up her hand in the fashion 
of bestowing a benediction. Suvaroff 
fancied that he saw Minetti wince. 

“He was a good son,” the old woman 
began to mutter as they led her out. At 
the door she locked back. Suvaroff 
turned away. “Once a week he came 
to me and brought me five dollars,” she 
said, quite calmly. ‘He was a good son. 
He even played his music to give pleas- 
ure to others. Yes, yes! He was like 
that all his life.” ... 

When the women were gone, Suvaroff 
felt the hunchback’s hand upon his. 
Suvaroff turned a face of dry-eyed hope- 
lessness toward his tormentor. 

“Did you not sleep peacefully last 
night, my friend?” Minetti inquired, 
mockingly. 

“After the thud I knew nothing,” re- 
plied Suvaroff. 

“The thud?” 

“He fell from his chair.” 

“Of course. That was to be expected. 
Just so.” 

“You see for yourself what you have 
done? Fancy, this man has a mother!” 

“See, it is yust as I said. Already you 
are dragging this dead thing about, 
chained to your wrist. Come, forget it. 
I should have killed him, anyway.” 

“That is not the point. The point is— 
My God! Tell me, in what fashion do 
these people laugh at you? Tell me how 
it is done.” 

“Laughter cannot be taught, my 
friend.” . 

“Then Heaven help me! for I should 
like to laugh at you. If I could but 
laugh at you, all would be over.” 


“Ah!” said the hunchback. “I see.” 


At the end of the week Minetti came 
to Suvaroff one evening and said, not 
unkindly: “Why don’t you leave? You 
are killing yourself. Go away—miles 
away. It would have happened, any- 
way. 

Suvaroff was lying upon his bed. His 
face was turned toward the wall. He 
did not trouble to look at Minetti. 

“IT -cannot leave. You know that as 
well as I do. When I am absent from 
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this room I am in a fever until I get back 
to it again. I lie here and close my eyes 
and think. . . . Whenever a thud shakes 
the house I leap up, trembling. I have 
not worked for five days. They have 
given up sending for me from the café. 
Yesterday his mother came and sat with 
me. She drove me mad. But I sat and 
listened to her. ‘Yes, he was a good 
son!’ She repeats this by the hour, and 
rolls and unrolls her handkerchief. . . . 
It is bad enough in the daytime. But 
at night— God! If only the music 
would play again! I cannot endure such 
silence.” 

He buried his face in the pillow. 
Minetti shrugged and left. 

In about an hour Suvaroff rose and 
went out. He found a squalid wine-shop 
in the quarter just below the Barbary 
Coast. He went in and sat alone at a 
table. The floors had not been freshly 
sanded for weeks; a dank mildew cov- 
ered the green wall-paper. He called for 
brandy, and a fat, greasy-haired man 
placed a bottle of villainous stuff before 
him. Suvaroff poured out a drink and 
swallowed it greedily. He drank another 
and another. The room began to fill. 
The lights were dim, and the arrival and 
departure of patrons threw an endless 
procession of grotesque silhouettes upon 
the walls. Suvarolf was fascinated by 
these dancing shadows. They seemed 
familiar and friendly. He sat sipping 
his brandy, now, with a quieter, more 
leisurely air. The shadows were inde- 
scribably fascinating; they were so hor- 
rible and amusing! He began to won- 
der whether their antics would move 
him to laughter if he sat and drank long 
enough. He had a feeling that laughter 
and sleep went hand in hand. If he 
could but laugh again he was quite sure 
that he would fall asleep. But he dis- 
covered a truth while he sat there. 
Amusement and laughter were often 
strangers. He had known this all his 
life, of course, but he had never thought 
of it. Once, when he was a child, an 
old man had fallen in the road before 
him, in a fit. Suvaroff had stood rooted 
to the spot with amusement, but he 
had not laughed. Yet the man had gone 
through the contortions of a clown. . 
Well, then he was not to be moved to 
laughter, after all. He wearily put the 
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cork back in the bottle of “RR The 


fat bartender came forward. Suvaroff 
paid him and departed. 

He went to the wine-shop the next 
night—and the next. He began to have 
a hope that if he persisted he would 
discover a shadow grotesque enough to 
move him to laughter. He sat for hours, 
drinking abominable brandy. The pa- 
trons of the shop did not interest him. 
They were squalid, dirty, uninteresting. 
But their shadows were things of won- 
der. How was it possible for such drab 
people to have even interesting shadows? 
And why were these shadows so famil- 
iar? Suvaroff recognized each in turn, 
as if it were an old friend that he remem- 
bered but could not name. After the 
second night he came to a definite con- 
clusion. 

“They are not old friends at all,” 
he said to himself. “They are not even 
the shadows of these people who come 
here. They are merely the silhouettes 
of my own thoughts. ... If I could 
but draw my thoughts, they would be as 
black and as fantastic.” 

But at another time he dismissed 
this theory. 

“No,” he muttered, “they are not the 
shadows of my thoughts at all. They 
are the souls of these men. They are the 
twisted, dark, horrible souls of these 
men, that cannot crawl out except at 
nightfall! They are the souls of these 
men seeking to escape, like dogs chained 
to their kennels! . . . I wonder if the 
Italian had such a soul? .. . 

He rose suddenly. “I am wasting my 
time here,” he said, almost aloud. “One 
may learn to laugh at a shadow. One 
may even learn to laugh at the picture 
of one’s thoughts. But to es at a 
soul— No! A man’s soul is too dread- 
ful a thing to laugh at.” He staggered 
out into the night. 

On his way home he went into a 
pawn-shop and bought a pistol. He was 
in a fever to get back to his lodgings. 
He found Minetti waiting for him. He 
tried to conceal the pistol, but he knew 
that Minetti had seen it. Minetti was 
as pleasant as one could imagine. He 
told the most droll stories of his life in 
London. It appeared that he had lived 
there in a hotbed of exiled radicals; 
but he, himself, seemed to have no con- 


victions. Everything he described was 
touched with a certain ironic humor. 
When he rose to go he said, quite simply: 

“How are things? Do you sleep 
nights now?” 

“No. I never expect to sleep again.” 

Minetti made no comment. “I see 
you have bought a pistol,” he observed. 

“Yes,” replied Suvaroff. 

“You have wasted your money, my 
young friend,” declared the hunchback. 
“You will never use it.” 

With that Minetti left the room. 
Suvaroff laid the pistol on the table and 
threw himself upon the bed. He lay 
there without moving until morning. 
. . » Toward six o’clock he rose. He 
went over to the table and deliberately 
put the pistol to his temple. The cold- 
ness of the muzzle sent a tremor through 
him. . . . He put down the weapon in 
disgust. 


Suvaroff stayed away from the wine- 
shop for two nights, but finally the 
memory of its fascinating shadows lured 
him back. The fat bartender saw him 
enter, and came forward with a bottle of 
brandy. Suvaroff smiled grimly and 
said nothing. He turned his back upon 
the company and began to watch the 
shadows enter and disappear. To-night 
the puppets seemed more whimsical than 
grotesque, and once he nearly laughed. 
A shadow with an enormous nose ap- 
peared; and a fly, as big as a bumblebee, 
lit upon the nose and sat rubbing its 
legs together in insolent content. A 
hand, upraised, struck at the fly. The 
nose disappeared as tf completely anni- 
hilated by the blow, while the fly hov- 
ered safely aloof. Feeling encouraged, 
Suvaroff took another drink. But the 
more he drank the less genial were the 
shadows, and by midnioht they all had 
become as sinister and terrible as ever. 

On the way home to his room Suva- 
roff suddenly remembered that he had a 
friend who was a druggist. 

“Perhaps he can give me something 
to make me sleep,” Suvaroff muttered. 

But the drug-store was closed. Suva- 
roff climbed wearily up the stairs of the 
Hotel des Alpes Maritimes. Minetti was 
sitting on the steps near the third land- 
ing. 

“I was preparing to go home,” said 
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the hunchback. “What kept you so 
late?” 

“T went around another way,” an- 
swered Suvaroff. “I thought i might 
get something | from a druggist friend to 
help me sleep.’ 

They stood before the door of Suva- 
roff’s room. Suvaroff opened the door 
and they went in. 

“Sleeping - powders are dangerous,’ 
observed Minetti, throwing his hat upon 
the bed. 

“So I fancied,” 
dryly. 

“Where do you spend your nights?” 
Minetti demanded suddenly. 

Suvaroff sat down. ‘Watching shad- 
ows in a wine-shop.” 

““Ah—a puppet show!” 

“No, not exactly. I will explain. 

. No; come to think of it, there is 
no explanation. But it is extremely 
amusing. To-night, for instance, [| 
nearly “laughed. . . Have you ever 
watched shadows upon a wall? Really, 
they are diverting beyond belief.” 

“Yes. I have watched them often. 
They are more real to me than actual 
people, because they are uglier. Beauty 
isa lie!’ 

A note of dreadful conviction crept 
into the hunchback’s voice. Suvaroff 
looked at him intently, and said, quite 
simply: 

“What a bitter truth you are, my 
friend!” 

Minetti stared at Suvaroff, and he 
rose. “Perhaps I shall see you at your 
puppet show some evening,” he said. 
And, without waiting for a reply, he left 
the room. 

Suvaroff lay again all night upon his 
bed staring in a mute agony at the ceil- 
ing. Once or twice he fancied he heard 
the sounds of music from the next room. 
His heart leaped joyfully. But almost 
instantly his hopes sank back, like spent 
swimmers in a relentless sea. It seemed 
as if his brain were thirsting. He was in 
a pitiless desert of white-heated thought, 
and there was not a cloud of oblivion 
upon the horizon of his despair. Re- 
membrance flamed like a molten sun, 
greedily withering every green, refresh- 
ing thing in its path. How long before 
this dreadful memory would consume 
him utterly? 


replied Suvaroff, 
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“If I could only laugh!” he cried in 
his agony. “Jf I could only laugh!” 


All next day Suvaroff was in a fever; 
not a physical fever, but a mental fever 
that burned with devastating insistence. 
He could not lie still upon his bed, so 
he rose and stumbled about the city’s 
streets. But nothing diverted him. Be- 
fore his eyes a sheet of fire burned, and 
a blinding light seemed to shut out 
everything else from his vision. Even 


- his thoughts crackled like dry fagots in 


a flame. 

“When evening comes,” he said, 
breeze will spring up and I shall have 
some relief.” But almost at once he 
thought: “‘A breeze will do no good. 
[t will only make matters worse! I 
have heard that nothing puts out a fire 
so quickly as a shower. Let me see— 
It is now the middle of August. . . . It 
does not rain in this part of the world 
until October. Well, | must wait until 
October, then. No; a breeze at evening 
will do no good. I will go and watch 
the shadows again. Shadows are cool 
affairs if one sits in them, but how. “1 

And he began to wonder how he could 
contrive to sit in shadows that fell only 
on a wall. 

How he got to the wine-shop he did 
not know, but at a late hour he found 
himself sitting at his accustomed seat. 
His bottle of brandy stood before him. 
To-night the shadows were blacker than 
ever, as if the fury of the flames within 
him were providing these dancing figures 
with a brighter background. 

“These shadows are not the pictures 
of my thoughts.” he said to fimeetf. 
“Neither are they chained souls seeking 
to escape. They are the smoke’ from 
the fire in my head. They are the black 
smoke from my brain which is slowly 
burning away!” 

He sat for hours, staring at the wall. 
The figures came and went, but they 
ceased to have any form or meaning. 
He merely sat and drank, and stared... . 
All at once a strange shadow appeared. 
A shadow? No; a phantom—a dreadful 
thing! Suvaroff leaned forward. His 
breath came quickly, his body trembled 
in the grip of a convulsion, his hands were 
clenched. He rose in his seat, and sud- 
denly—quite suddenly, without warning 
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—he began to laugh. . . . The shadow 
halted in its flight across the wall. Suva- 
roff circled the room with his gaze. In 
the center of the wine-shop stood Flavio 
Minetti. Suvaroff sat down. He was 
still shaking with laughter. 

Presently Suvaroff was conscious that 
Minetti had disappeared. The fire in 
his brain had ceased to burn. Instead 
his senses seemed chilled, not disagree- 
ably, but with a certain pleasant numb- 
ness. He glanced about. What was he 


doing in such a strange, squalid place?- 


And the brandy was abominable! He 
called the waiter, paid him what was 
owing, and left at once. 

There was no mist in the air to-night. 
The sky was clear and a wisp of moon 
crept on its disdainful way through the 
heavens. 

“T shall sleep to-night,” muttered 
Suvaroff, as he climbed up to his room 
upon the third story of the Hétel des 
Alpes Maritimes. 

Hie undressed deliberately. All his 
former frenzy was gone. Shortly after 
he had crawled into bed he heard a 
step on the landing. Then, as usual, 


sounds began to drift down the passage- 
way, not in heavy and clattering fash- 
ion, but with a pattering quality like a 
bird upon a roof. And, curiously, Suva- 
roft’s thoughts wandered to other things, 
and a picture of his native country 
flashed over him—Little Russia in the 
languid embrace of summer—green and 
blue and golden. The soft notes of the 
Balakaika at twilight came to him, and 
the dim shapes of dancing peasants, 
whirling like aspen-leaves in a fresh 
breeze. He remembered the noonday 
laughter of skylarks; the pear-trees 
bending patiently beneath their har- 
vest; the placid nver winding its willow- 
hedged way, cutting the plain like a 
thin silver knife. 

A fresh current of air began to blow 
upon him. He heard the creak of a 
rusty hinge. 

“He has opened the door,” Suvaroff 
whispered. His teeth began to chatter. 
“Nevertheless, I shall sleep to-night,” 
he said to himself reassuringly. 

A faint footfall sounded upon the 
threshold. . . . Suvaroff drew the bed- 
clothes higher. 


The Great Poets 


BY THOMAS S. JONES, JR. 


S great-winged angels they must seem to me! 
The land was very fair, yet very strange, 
No words had touched the lonely mystery 
Of hill and valley and the seasons’ change. 


I walked alone—yet dreamed that one might bring 
Some day, somehow, the words that then would tell 
The wished-for answers to my questioning, 
A miracle to solve the waiting spell. 


Then they like great-winged angels with a book, 
Written in golden words on every page, 

Came one by one and gave me, with the look 
That I had sought so long, this heritage: 


The truth in law and beauty, and the lore 
Of all the dreams that had come true before. 
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pereR the visitor to 
> war zone and returns to 
) Paris safely, he, or per- 
i» haps I should say she, 
is not so fearful of going 
gagain. It is not the 
expectation of high explosives descend- 
ing on a woman’s frail hat of straw that 
filled me with dread on my first visit in 
the direction of Meaux and Chateau 
Thierry, but an uneasiness over my own 
conduct that might unwittingly trans- 
gress the rules of the Army and bring 
down a high-explosive wrath with a pen- 
alty for which there is no mediation. 
There is no carrying your case to a 
Supreme Court, no appeal to the Gover- 
nor or the people. What the Army says 
you do you do. And the curious tangle 
we got into on my second trip “toward” 
the front ended in a situation so com- 
plicated that it seemed better at times 
to die and have it over with. 

We rather plunged away from Paris. 
Our permits from the Maison de la 
Presse came when least expected, and 
feverishly fingering our watches, passes, 
dog, credentials, and luggage we raced 
for the train to Senlis. One gets a 
permit to go into the war zone on a cer- 
tain date and return on a certain date. 
I don’t know what the consequences 
would be if we didn’t go—there might 
not be any—but I have an uneasy suspi- 
cion that the police of the arrondisse- 
ment would stop me on the Champs 
Elysées and demand sternly, “‘Why are 
you not at ‘Senlis to-day, en route to 
Villers-Cotterets and thence to Com- 
piégne?”—for so our orders read. It 
would seem very inadequate to reply 
that we had missed the train—very sus- 
picious. 

But, as I say, on this second visit I 
was not as afraid of being thought a spy 
as | was before—or so tortured by a 
desire to burst into German exclama- 
tions. And we caught the train. We 


French Battle-fields of Yesterday 


BY LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


even had time to drop our mite into the 
tin canister of the Red Cross attendant. 
We can hear her coming along the plac- 
form shaking the sous already in the 
little bank. The noise now is as familiar 
and defined as the jingle of the coin in 
the tambourine of the Salvation Army 
girl outside our theaters in America. All 
of the canteens at the railway stations 
are under the control of the French- 
women. This is a “work” not to be 
confused with that of those English and 
Americans of the small sheds erected in 
the cantonments where the men are 
massed before returning to the front. 

So I was not prepared when I lifted 
my eyes to the face of the worker to see 
a wisp of a New York girl who had put 
herself into condition for these many 
hours on her feet by nights of fox- 
trotting on the ballroom floors of the 
younger set. I had asked her on the 
boat what course she had taken in nurs- 
ing, and she had replied engagingly that 
she didn’t even know how to give first 
aid. “I wanted to go into a class,” she 
explained, “but I had to ‘come out.’ 
Mother made me—I really didn’t care 
about it.” And, sure enough, here she 
was resolutely shaking the tin box, 
swinging open the doors of the carriages, 
slamming them to again, darting rapidly 
up and down the long platform that no 
one might escape, and beaming at the 
soldiers who ever crowded past on their 
way up to the Somme. 

After the warning whistle we chatted 
a little through my window. Like all 
Americans working in Paris—and there 
are no Americans who do not work—she 
arose at seven and went to bed right 
after dinner—and she just loved it! She 
was expecting to be transferred to a 
Cercle. - We had passed a Cercle on our 
way to the station. 
the war has extended itself like a great 
serpent unrolling horrid unsuspected 
ak new demands have arisen tor the 
comfort of the men on their vacations. 


As the duration of 
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They are obliged to take these periods 
of rest. Thousands come, too, from the 
invaded districts. They have no homes 
and no people left, and seeing Paris on 
five cents a day is a poor prospect even 
to a French economist. to. little clubs 
have been formed, some of which are 
supported by the regiments, and some 
entirely gratuitous, where the bewil- 
dered countrymen may find a home in 
the city of a Frenchman’s dream. She 
was going to the one set back in the 
pleasant wood that we had passed on 
our way to the station. The owner, a 
great designer of robes, was at the war. 
“It will be funny,” she exclaimed. 
““Mother went there for her gowns!” 

One goes quickly into the country 
when leaving Paris by the Gare du Nord; 
the sight of green fields from a car win- 
dow we hold to be a privilege. The long 
white roads stretch appealingly to us, 
but they are no longer for the idle 
motorist. This far from the front they 
are untraveled, and all along the way 
the little shops with their signs of tires 
and oil and gasolene are idle. It is like 
a district under a spell, and it gives one 
a pain in the heart to know that the 
spell will not be broken for a long time, 
and when we do go over the road once 
more that boys will stump out on 
wooden pegs, or will lift painfully 
an arm that should not rightly hang to 
the warm body of any man, to serve 
us. 

At Chantilly masses of soldiers went 
on up the line to the Somme sector, yet 
we were not without the usual crowd of 
blue which descended at Senlis, and 
packed themselves with us about the 
improvised exit. The station at Senlis 
was destroyed by the Germans, and the 
accommodation for the traveler is mea- 
ger. We stood huddled together, squeez- 
ing through when we could. 

One of the youngest of the soldiers 
coming home on his permission had been 
celebrating in advance. The townspeo- 
ple coming through the gate were much 
embarrassed, and talked it over with 
the riotous one’s comrades so’ that he 
remained within the gates attended by a 
kindly bodyguard until he should find 
himself in better condition to meet his 
proud family. Only beer and light wine 
are sold in the war zone, but occasion- 


ally an overzealous sympathizer smug- 
gles the soldiers a bottle of more deadly 
spirits. 

We took a cab—the cab—to the hotel, 
so relieved that there was a hotel left 
that we did not ask price or distance. 
Two of the inns mentioned in our care- 
fully secreted German Baedeker were 
burned by the invaders, but the Grand 
Cerf remained. It is so near the station 
that we were inclined to be stern with 
the cabby over the fare. However, we 
knew that we would pay him, and he 
knew it, too, and the landlady of the 
Grand Cerf knew that we would accept 
any room she offered us at any price. 
But she took no masculine advantage, 
and we found ourselves in quarters of 
that new era of France, with running 
water and electric lights—the water not 
running and the light not lighting for 
the sake of economy, but all the latest 
improvements ready for the tourist when 
the host begins pouring in. 

She and another woman apparently 
did ali the work of the house, and there 
was something more tragic in this empty 
modern hotel built so obviously for the 
touring motorist than there is in the 
older inns which draw a certain warm 
quality of life from generations of men 
and women who have slept under the 
roof. There was even a mahogany 
American bar with a brass foot-rail, not 
hiding itself guiltily as in our land, but 
sharing the writing-room. 

The view from our windows was the 
same that meets the eye at Messina, such 
buildings as were occupied by the Ger- 
mans remaining unscarred. And I won- 
der if a French householder rejoices that 
his habitation was kept intact through 
the housing of such unwelcome guests, 
or would he in preference have suffered 
the fate of his neighbors. The intact 
buildings bore a sort of isolation, an air 
foreign to the scene, as though by the 
German occupancy they felt the dis- 
honor that had been thrust upon them. 
The side-street leading past the hotel 
has already been renamed the Odent in 
memory of the mayor who was shot 
during the short German stay. And the 
first illustrated carte postale which met 
our eyes was a picture of his grave. For 
the sake of those American and English 
who will some day visit this historic 
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ground they have put an English legend 
as well as a French one upon the postal 
card. It reads, “Here is shoot and bury 
the mayor.” 

One would not have it less simple, for 
one feels very gentle about the story of 
the good Monsieur Odent who died so 
bravely. In the waning light we read 
the story as written down by a young 
apprentice who had been marched into 
the country with the mayor and four 
other citizens. They had been moved 
from one place to another with some 
evidence of that confusion of method 
which attended the betrayal of other 
characters in history. They were or- 
dered to lie down, to get up; they 
marched a little, they could smoke, they 
were searched. 

Suddenly they jostled Monsieur 
Odent, seized his cane, and struck him 
upon the head with it. Then they all 
went on again. The Frenchmen did not 
know why they were being led away. 
They could see their houses burning in 
the town, for it was night by now. They 
turned into a field of grain. They were 
commanded to lie down on their stom- 
achs. They were commanded to rise 
again. An officer advanced and con- 
ducted the mayor to a group of his fellow- 
oficers. The words were few—and that 
was his trial. He returned to his friends 
and gave the money in his purse to the 
apprentice, charging him to remit it to 
his family. He said: “Adieu, my poor 
Benoit; we shall not see each other 
again. They will shoot me now.” They 
all clasped hands. 

“Monsieur Odent advanced very 
courageously toward the officers, “ the 
story continues” at six or seven meters 
from us; after a little time we heard 
two volleys and a report of a revolver 
which we judged to be the finishing 
stroke. Then some soldiers made a ditch, 
laying therethe body of Monsieur Odent, 
and replacing the earth. In spite of the 
beautiful light of the moon, we could 
not distinguish clearly on account of the 
proximity of the woods.” 

After this the Germans came to the 
five friends of Monsieur Odent, saying: 
“War is sad—as much for us as for you. 
We had to shoot your mayor as his citi- 
zens fired upon our soldiers. We make 
war upon soldiers, not upon civilians. 
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It is France who has wanted the war, 
and your Poincaré.” 

After these noble sentiments the offi- 
cers asked if it was any of the 
remaining five who had fired upon the 
soldiers, which was ingenuous for 
Germans. And as the five friends said 
they had not (indeed, no one had fired 
except a handful of African soldiers who 
were thought by all to have left the 
village), they were sent home. 

I tell this story because each village 
o- sacked eastern France has been the 
scene of a tragic incident like it, and | 
feel chat I must repeat such a little tale 
in every paper I prepare—as one steps 
into a church, putting one’s business 
aside, to place a candle before the altar. 

I carried my book, Le Drame de Senlis, 
down to dinner, and there was great 
fear shown by the two women that they 
would have to make a light since I was 
so long over the meal—and the drama. 
We went out in the dusk immediately 
afterward, our dog Toby on a leash, 
since we had lost him in the dark of 
Meaux. I wished to go immediately 
to the Abbey of St. Vincent, for I was 
full of the story of the old and the sick 
who had gathered in deep, underground 
passages during the bombardment. and 
the burning of Senlis. In the great room 
above there had been one wounded Ger- 
man soldier nursed through it all by 
Mére Joseph, who, when she was be- 
sought to go below as the balls were 
flattening themselves against the walls, 
pointed to the wounded German, and 
replied, tartly: “What! And show the 
enemy I am nursing that we have any- 
thing to fear?’ For that she wears the 
Croix de Guerre. 

We turned to the right, then to the 
left, and after that we turned many 
times. Suddenly, in the dim light, we 
came upon a gendarme. Wecould discern 
the sentry in his little box, but I was as 
afraid of him as though he were a Boche, 
and would not ask for assistance. 

So we stumbled hastily on, coming to 
a body of water, black and silent and 
turgid. Then, hearing voices, we made 
toward them, only-to find our cabby, 
who set us on the straight road, from 
which we promptly strayed, and were 
finally led home by an old woman who 
volunteered as our guide. 
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On the next morning we made our 
way to the cathedral, which the Illus- 
trator sketched during service, after- 
ward photographing the congregation as 
they passed out, for a souvenir. While 
he sketched, Toby and I went off to re- 
trace, if possible, our confused wander- 
ings of the night before, and to see the 
dank tarn which had so frightened me. 
It was found at the end of devious but 
charming ways. We passed the soldier 
in the sentry-box—a pleasant fellow— 
and discovered the black water of the 
black night to be a little elbow of that 
flirtatious stream La Nonette. 

It was like a bad dream to me, dissi- 
pated by morning light, but I fear the 
citizens will be a be time erasing their 
black night of German occupancy from 
their brains. For them it was a time o 
going from hospital to hospital, from 
one German official to another, and of 
begging for doctors and for indulgence 
toward the poor. All of them wore 
hastily made brassards showing.the Red 
Cross for protection, and kept their 
hands above their heads, crying, “ Hos- 
pital!” as a safeguard against the raiding 
troops, who filled the air with the sneer- 
ing cry of “‘Franzoise! Franzoise!”’ as 
they applied the torch, or looted the 
little shops. 

The relentless cabby in due season 
called for us, not deigning to touch the 
baggage left for the maid-of-all-work to 
bring down. I turned to the landlady, 
whose close-mouthed austerity had kept 
me a little timorous, and congratulated 
her that her house had remained un- 
touched amid the ruins. An expression 
of weary contempt passed over her face. 
She said that the eenes general had 
made it his headquarters, and that had 
saved it; but all the time the curé had 
remained of his own accord within the 
walls as hostage for his people. And by 
the lighting up of her face we felt that 
the curé’s presence had in part lifted the 
curse of Teutonic desecration. 

I sought to tell her that it was hard 
now with her husband at the war, but 
in a few years when the Americans came 
he and she would grow rich. Her face 
contorted, but she ironed it out with her 
will. “Ihopeso. We have need—great 
need of it,” she replied, quietly. 

Just as the train drew up which was 


to take us in the direction of Villers- 
Cotterets, a distinguished-looking officer 
appeared and rendered himself more 
distinguished by holding us up to ask 

ointed questions. We were politely 
invited to enter a small room, blocking 
out the curious crowd which grew in- 
different to taking a train, and asked 
why we had been making pictures of 
Senlisians coming out of church. The 
sketch was permitted, but the camera— 
no. We had offended. We must go to 
court. In utter abandonment we re- 
vealed all the secrets of our lives— 
laissez-passer, passports, Toby’s dog-col- 
lar, his license, letters from personages. 
We even pressed the camera upon him 
as a gift. te was not a good camera. 

The officer feared the Greeks, even 
bearing gifts, but he was lenient. He 
advised us to pack our camera in our 
bag and to show it no more in the zones 
of war. As for our trial, that would 
come later. We explained earnestly that 
we must first go to Villers-Cotterets and 
then to Compiégne, because the Army 
had said so, and as we did not wish to 
miss an occasion like our own trial, we 
trusted that an early summons by the 
Army would not force us to disobey the 
Army. 

Our feverish desire to please the mili- 
tary touched him. He promised a space 
of time, as the processes of the “simple 
police” moved, like the mills of God, 
slowly, and we went on our way, for the 
station-master had held the train— 
partly for us and partly from a generous 
desire to keep no spectacle from the 
other voyagers. Suddenly we were 
alone in a railway carriage, going toward 
other dangers which we knew not of, 
but free for the moment. Looking ap- 
prehensively through the little glass win- 
dow that gives upon the next carriage, 
we stealthily buried the camera in a 
kit bag, but I felt as expectantly nervous 
over it as though we had secreted a 
cuckoo-clock. 

The next false step was at Crépy-en- 
Valois. We were obliged to descend at 
Crépy because the train went no farther. 
We clung to it as long as possible in the 
effort to obey our written orders, but 
the Army finally ordered us out. After 
four hours we could buy transportation 
at the ticket-window for Villers-Cot- 
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terets, but in the mean time we must 
pass through the gates that our tickets, 
which read — unfortunately — only to 
Crépy, might be taken up. And this 
town of Crepy was not mentioned in our 
itinerary. 

With some craft the Illustrator aban- 
doned the kit bag containing the camera 
at the station, extracting his sketching 
materials which had been permitted him 
by the officer at Senlis. We had no 
right to be in Crépy, but we had a right 
to sketch, and, as one might as well be 
hanged for a sheep as a goat, the Illus- 
trator busied himself at his craft. Like 
all forbidden sweets, Crépy was enor- 
mously attractive. 

We walked over to a great canton- 
ment that ran along the railway tracks 
where were packed thousands of sol- 
diers, and through the high, guarded 
fence we could see the head-dresses of 
the women of the little English canteen 
serving soup to the troops who were 
being despatched to the Somme battle- 
lines. The men come directly from the 
Champagne sector in motor-vans at this 
point, taking their three days’ rest here 


PATROLS GUARDING PARIS FROM 





ATTACK 


after three—and often more—days in 
the trenches. For the first time we 
heard the sound of bugles calling the 
companies together. ‘They called. us, 
too, like the pipes of the Pied Piper, yet 
the sentry could not let us enter. If we 
wished, however, he would send for a 
“‘dame anglaise”’ who would talk with 
us. 

We were tempted. We wavered. We 
refused. It occurred to us that soup 
for the soldiers was more essential than 
the satisfying of our curiosity, and, spy- 
ing a distant church-tower, we began 
our pursuit of it. The tower was as 
elusive as a siren. It dodged from one 
side of the town to the other as we 
wound along the crooked main street. 
For a breathing-space we resisted its 
call and took refuge in the best café. 

I was the only woman there save the 
two proprietors who, in deep black, 
served the gay party. It was a relief to 
find them gay. There is so much that is 
somber about Frenchmen in fighting 
array. They do not grumble, but they 
do not laugh. But here in Crépy it was 
like recess at school—récess, as we 
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called it then. For the first time | 
comsiit the glint of warfare. I could 
understand how the drudgery of the 
trenches was in a measure ameliorated 
by the strange excitements of their haz- 
ardous occupation. To-morrow night 
they might be dying, these men in the 
cafe; to-day they were 

taking what ease their 
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of St. Thomas—for so the object of our 
search was named. It had been shelled 
by the English while the Germans were 
making observations from it, as they 
bore on toward Paris. We thought it of 
interest. Our contemplation of it was 
shortly interrupted by the village con- 





billets permitted them. 
Suddenly, as we sat 
peacefully, a great roar 
filled the air. Looking 
through the open doors 
we saw the first of a line 
of motor-trucks filled 
with soldiers. A whole 
regiment was returning 
from the trenches. The 
men were begrimed be- 
yond words, but they 
were a jolly crowd. Jolly! 
Jolly and gay in one 
paragraph. I am glad to 
use these words honestly 
in a paper on France. 
One petty official of 
the town knew numbers 
of the men, and zig- 
zagged in front of the 
cars to shake hands with 
old acquaintances. 
Cooks from their wagons 
waved to the civilians; 
soldiers on gun-carriages 
added to the clamor of 
the wheels. Some of the 
occupants of our café 
went on with their game 
of backgammon; some 
tilted back in their chairs 
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to look casually through 
the door. Some of them 
watched me, my hand- 
kerchief to my eyes un- 
der stress of emotion. 
Then all grew quiet for an instant 
at the tables, for the men in the camions 
were now singing, their voices rising 
above the din and floating in to us. As 
I heard my first bugles in Crépy, so now 
was I hearing the first song from any 
lips since I had come to France. ‘T':ese 
men were about to entrain for the region 
of the Somme. 

A few minutes later the Illustrator was 
sketching the finally discovered tower 
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stable, escorted thither by an official of 
the Army, who asked for our credentials. 
He was a nervous little man, but with, 
I felt sure, an allegiance to duty which 
would result in a pointing to the laissez- 
passer and a cold asking, “Why Crépy?” 

And “Why Crépy?”’ indeed, since we 
had no excuse for being there beyond the 
wilfulness of a railway train which 
would not continue to Villers-Cotterets? 
Yet he did not ask that. A sleuth by 
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appointment of man, not Heaven, he 
asked instead, ‘“‘Why sketching?” And 
to this the Illustrator replied that he 
was permitted to sketch, it was his busi- 
ness to sketch, he left Paris to sketch. 
Otherwise why leave Paris? The Illus- 
trator seemed to feel that the finish of 


were ready to hope almost anything 
might happen. It occurred to me as the 
examination continued, most gloomily 
for us, that, among a people to whom 
bloodshed was now a common thing, 
one death more or less would make little 
difference. The officer who had been 

standing passively by 

thought it might be more 
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pleasant for me if the in- 
quisition continued in 
the jail. And, while | 
had no doubt this was 
only a ruse to jail and 
keep us there, | went 
proudly along—as 
proudly as Marie An- 
toinette. 

The big gates of the 
Prefecture soon clanged 
upon us, and we stood 
in a small room, again 
telling all about ourselves 
in the most conhding 
fashion. The Illustrator 
did most of it, turning 
to me now and then in a 
quick, mitrailleuse style 
and ejaculating, ques- 
tioningly, “‘the year pre- 
vious,’ or, “day after 
to-morrow,” as the ex- 
pression in French failed 
him. Things grew worse. 
Our French proved puz- 
zling. The policeman 
manifested a _ suspicion 
that we were making fun 
of him. I grew bewil- 
dered in my effort to 
assist. 

Just at that moment, 
however, the gendarme 
interrupted our flow of 
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his sketch was the most important thing 
in the world. In fact, he was debating 
the sketch question in the hope that 
neither the Army nor the police, correctly 
pugnacious, would suddenly think of 
“Why Crépy? 

The crowd increased amazingly. It 
was a dull afternoon for them and they 


strange confidences to 
say if we knew of any 
one in Crépy who could 
interpret for us, the any 
one would be sent for. 
We knew no one. 

I did not think there could be any- 
thing much worse, and the one consola- 
tion left me was the recollection that, 
with us, always, when matters had been 
“0 the worst, something nice was sure 

o happen. This time it was the en- 
trance of the préfet. He had been sent 
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for probably, as he examined our papers 
without delay, and told the little police- 


man that, while there was nothing to 
say that the Illustrator could sketch, 
there was nothing to say that he 
couldn’t. And it seemed that there 
wasn’t a thought in the mind of either 
of them that we were spies—which was 
most discouraging. ‘Naturally,’ he 
concluded, “one could not make the 
photograph.” 
‘No, no! ” we exclaimed, 

unison. “ Photograph, never!” 

So the end, while satisfactory for us, 
as the Illustrator was allowed to com- 
plete the sketch, was disappointing to 
the waiting crowd. Personally I went 
with a good deal of relief toward the 
railway station, entertaining a real de- 
sire to offend neither the Army nor the 
police again, and hoping the railway 
would meet us half-way 1n order to go 
to Villers-Cotterets and from there to 
Compiégne. It met us only a third of 
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the way, which was not enough. While 
we could get to Villers-Cotterets, there 
was no longer any train running between 
that town and Compiégne for the excel- 
lent reason that the track was in the 
range of the German guns. This was 
sufhcient reason for me to give up the 
trip; but would that satisfy the Army 
if they found us wandering along by 
other routes to Compiégne? One could 
not say disrespectfully to the Army: 
“Tt is your fault. Why did you send us 
that way?” For fear of the Army gets 
into your joints in France. 

At a remote distance from the kit bag 
containing the camera, which had sat 
all afternoon by itself on the platform, 
we conferred with various travelers, get- 
ting into such a frightful tangle of plans 
for escape that one of them suggested if 
we knew the “dame anglaise” to send 
for her. She had been stationed at 
Villers-Cotterets, and probably could 
advise us if the commandant there would 
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permit us to travel by motor from that 


point to Compiégne. It was about then 
that the Illustrator took things into his 
own hands. One civilian was telling him 
we could not sleep in Crépy because we 
had no permission to do so, and another 
civilian was saying that the examiner of 
permits could not pass us out of any 

lace whatsoever if it was not mentioned 
in our laissez-passer. Very firmly he 
bought tickets (three of them, one for 
the dog) for a small place called Lon- 
gueil, marched us into the station buffet 
from its back door, dined us, one at a 
table, one on the floor, and passed us 
directly onto the station se from 
the front door. In a little while we were 
again in the railway carriage by ourselves. 

We reached Compiégne late. The 
journey was ten miles from Crépy by 
road, and we had been three hours en 
route, but one does not complain now 
in France. One whining stays at home. 
It was dark, and Compiégne was black 
as the pit, and there were no cabs. No, 
there was one cab proudly engaged. We 
discovered it by the headlight of a cart 
on which a crowd of officers were climb- 
ing. As we had pressed toward the 
gate—the air white with permits, for 
even a soldier carries his pass—an officer 
and I nodded to each other understand- 
ingly, for both of us were impeded by 
a dog and many tickets. I visibly ad- 
mired his poodle, and as a. reward he 

sang out from his high seat on the cart 

telling the driver of the solitary cab, if 
he was not waiting for old ladies, he 
must drive me also. But he was waiting 
for old ladies, so it was arranged that 
he would carry up the crafty kit bag, 
and we would join the long black line 
of pedestrians. “Bonne chance!” I 
called after the young officer and the 
dusky poodle. ‘“ Merci-i-i!”” came the 
answer out of the gloom. 

The lights of the army vans and auto- 
mobiles left us. A dim sentry deflected 
the line of pedestrians at the river to 
a narrow temporary foot-bridge. Soon 
we were at the hotel, where we secured 
rooms on the court, that we might hear 
the rumbling, rattling camions going up 

to the front in the early morning. We 
had made no effort to avoid the great 
bell of the Hétel de Ville, however, and 


it seemingly came into the window to 


settle down in both rooms at once. It 
is the most vibrant bell in the world, 
and some say that it is the most per- 
sistent in its reverberation of the hours; 
but after a while it stopped telling the 
time—or did I ?—until the morning light. 

One remembers Compiégne gratefully 
after visiting these towns through which 
the Germans passed, for it tugs less at 
the strings of pity in our hearts. It still 
has an air of prosperity. The palace 
is no longer visited by tourists; the best 
hotel no longer serves a precious dinner 
to those irregular couples motoring out 
from Paris for a holiday. The antiquity- 
shops have bars across the doors. Even 
the single one which I found open had 
no attendant, as though a theft in these 
times of strict morality was as unlikely 
as a sale. But, in spite of this, the town 
radiates success. Our hotel restaurant 
did a huge business, and, lacking the 
uniform of horizon blue and the nurses’ 
garb, we would have despaired of at- 
tention, save that the manager kept an 
eye upon us. 

So inexplicably and kindly attentive 
was the manager that our vanity re- 
ceived no shock when he admitted he 
was hanging about for our English. He 
wished to perfect himself in our tongue, 
for he was of the far-seeing who are 
getting ready for the tourist. It was 
pitiful to witness this good citizen strug- 
gling between joy that his city was fairly 
intact and regret that it bore no greater 
marks of devastation. And he assured 
me tremulously, as though I might leave 
if it were not so, that bombs still fall in 
Compiégne. 

I talked with the functionary a good 
deal, for his English held me. More 
than that, my shattered nerves could 
not attend the Illustrator on any further 
sketching excursions. As a man devel-g 
ops daring by exercising it, like a muscle, 
the Illustrator now courted stern inter- 
rogation. He went out boldly—with a 
sketching-stool—shifting up and down 
the river-bank as he transferred to his 
paper the new bridge which was going 
up. I would have thought it a much 
greater offense than the picturing of an 
old church or a dilapidated tower, yet 
nothing came of it. 

I learned many things from the little 
manager, feeling that it was my right, 
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since it improved his English. He ex- 
plained to me the women of the little 
towns who still sit in the windows of an 
afternoon and make tatting. They had 
perplexed me, for in our little towns the 
women are making bandages for the 
fathers and the brothers and the sons of 
these women. The French 
gentlewomen, it seems, 


grounds of the great hotel which, later, 
trippers will enjoy. Within, all was 
order and comfort—and smothered pain. 
But [ am a stumbler in a hospital, where 
I become resentful of the scheme which 
sends the patients there. I fear to 
offend by offering such poor phrases as 





have become nurses, and, 
if | am not mistaken, none 
of them is compensated, 
but, peer as i might past 
windows into highly up- 
holstered rooms, read as I 
did all the notices of 
church and state, I could 
never find evidence of a 
“bandage class.” ‘The ex- 
planation was simple. 
Back of all this tatting is 
a certain sacrificial reason 
for the sticking to it. 
These ladies do not wish 
to encroach upon the poor 
and needy women, for 
these are engaged by the 
Government to make 
bandages as a means of 
livelihood. In great work- 
shops of the Service de 
Santé these women con- 
gregate daily, making up 
with wonderful economy 
the gauze and cotton pro- 
vided for them by France, 
or by such of us whose 
giving must come from our 
purse rather than from our 
full day. 

We must go upon a 
round of hospitals to ap- 
preciate the crying neces- 
sity of vast quantities of 














gauze and cotton, or else 


remember that in _ these TOWER OF THE HOTEL DE VILLE, COMPIRGNE 


hospitals each day are as 
many wounded soldiers as Boston boasts 
inhabitants. 

We visited two hospitals near Com- 
piégne. That of the French Republic, 
which is under the control of Dr. Alexis 
Carrel, lies at the edge of the forest, 
and a sentinel challenged us with gun 
held an arm’s length above the soldier’s 
head, but, “H6pital,” grunted the co- 
cher, and we turned into pleasant 


[ can muster. The wounded may not 
want me to come nodding about the 
beds. If they have been pushed about 
like checkers, surely they have now 
reached the king’s row, and with the 
privilege of a crown there should be 
accorded them a choice of audiences. 
An army car, gray paint and white 
letters, was sent to us by Doctor Carrel 
to take us on to Chateau d’Annel, which, 
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CHATEAU D’ANNEL THE AMERICAN FIELD HOSPITAL NEAREST THE FIRING LINI 


[ believe, is the only held hospital under 
the American flag. The men are taken 
here directly from the front, often with 
only such bandaging as the stretcher- 
bearers can manage. It is very beauti- 
ful—the chateau—with a great tree in 
front which Napoleon planted, and a 
charming salon such as Napoleon would 
have enjoyed in company with his court, 
save that he might have been discom- 
moded by the stack “cradles” for 
shattered arms and legs which bravely 
ornamented one corner. 

I found among the patients one Arab, 
and I groped about for topics of conver- 
sation which might interest this poor 
alien. I told him I had been a visitor 
to his land. His people had planned a 
fantasia in our honor at one place, and 
I was sorry that I could not offer him 
something in return half so gay; but 
when I told him that Bou Saada was 
the name of the village he was radiant, 
for that turned out to be his own home. 


So we grew gay, talking over Bou 
Saada, and, as he exclaimed loudly in 
Arabic, he was probably saying, “ How 
small the world is!” 

I walked down to the military grave- 
yard sentineled by crosses, except that 
little plot set apart for the Mohamme- 


dans. I told the American surgeon-chief 


of the Moorish custom of sinking cups 
for the birds in the earth above their 
dead, so that the little creatures, when 
drinking, might carry the souls up to 
heaven, and he arranged to place them 


on his Moorish graves thz at the birds of 


France might do all they could for the 
souls of these poor strangers. 

I thought the surgeon-chief was very 
fine as he stood there, hat removed, in 
God’s Acre, not at all impatient of the 
forms of mourning of the Mohamme- 
dans, although science must have given 


him a different viewpoint from that of 


these mourners. He continued kind, 
yet casual, as he turned and pointed to 
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a sort of wattled dugout and asked if I 
cared to take refuge in it, as “they” 
had begun. 

[ did not know what he meant at first, 
and when I knew what he meant I did 
not believe that it could possibly happen 
to me. Of course it was a joke about 
using the dugout at the moment, for 

“they” were not firing in our direction. 
The booming continued. I hadn’t ang- 
thing to talk about as we walked over 
the great stretch of lawn to the little 
tent under Napoleon’s tree where the 
afternoon tea is served. I must have 
seemed extraordinarily stupid, and I 
kept picking a small purple flower even 
as I said to myself, ““You don’t do this 
when guns are firing on men not so 
far away.” I could not realize it. The 

“hymn of hate” continued as we took 
our tea—the French physicians with 
their American surgeons and some young 
British officers—pitifully young these 
days. We talked of the war and specu- 
lated on its duration. No one was as 
sanguine as I of a speedy peace. “It will 
last longer than will this marmalade,” 

said one Frenchman, helping himself 
liberally, for whatever the emotion of 
these people, they do not betray it. 

We went back to Paris in the evening. 
I continued commonplace by an effort 
to wire ahead for a cold supper in my 
room, and was firmly reminded that, if 
I was not warlike, the telegraph was. 
Only an urgent message could block the 
despatches of the Army. “If you have 
a dear one very ill?” the little manager 
with the pin suggested. But we had 
none, nor would we have dared ask for 
cold chicken and salad to be made ready 
for her no matter how dear she might 
have been,.or how ill. There is no de- 
ceiving the Army. 

Back in the rosy light, the twilight, 
the starlight, so accommodating was 
our train. Then other lights, the red- 
hot furnaces of munition-factories show- 
ing through glass roofs; and, of a sud- 
den, wonderful, far-off lights high i in the 
air that winked and went out and winked 
again. Like the stars they traveled 
with us; unlike them, they changed 
their course. They came on protect- 
ingly and hovered over us; they floated 
off on strange air quests. All the thrills 
that I could not feel when I had heard 
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the sound of cannon that day shook me 
with awe as I watched the aeroplanes 
coming up for night duty outside Paris. 

The train slackened speed at last, 
and the guardians of our welfare passed 
on. Our carriage at the end looked out 
upon a stream with a path alongside of 
it. A young soldier marched by. He 
was whistling. It is pleasant to write 
“whistling” along with jolly and gay— 
three words once so fittingly employed 
on any such excursion into the country. 
But the air was “Tipperary—” 

Ah, the ease with which we all sang 
it two years—and more—ago! The 
sureness of a quick return to ‘Tipperary! 
The confidence of so many ‘singers quiet 
now forever! It came to me that night 
on the train like an echo across deep 
waters—waters on which a host are still 
struggling toward the far, sad shore of 
victory. “”Tis a long, long way—” 

And then came another light—a lan- 
tern—quite unreasonably entering with 
an officer, who climbed up seemingly to 
demand our credentials. Since we had 
not been photographing or sketching on 
the train, it seemed that it must be a 
gentleman from Villers-Cotterets out 
looking for us. It was no consolation to 
me if Villers-Cotterets was disappointed 
in our non-appearance. And I thought 
this time the end had come. But it 
had not come, probably for the reason 
that our real finish is still hanging over 
us like the sword of Damocles. The 
official’s mission was never made clear 
to us, although we managed to make 
ourselves ‘clear to him, so he departed 
with his lantern on a further search. 
Perhaps he was only Diogenes on his 
night rounds. 

rhe end came by post forwarded to 
us by the concierge of our hotel, after 
we had returned to America. it was 
concise yet elegant in form, for the 
simple police of Senlis “invited” us to 
be present at our trial for illegally car- 
rying a camera in La Zone d’Armée, and 
the trial had taken place one week be- 
fore our kind invitation was received! 
They say, unless we invoke the Minister 
of Justice himself, an invitation less 

leasant awaits us when we return to 
Paris. Yet there will be one consolation: 
if we are sentenced to hard labor, we 
shall be working for France. 
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My Plunge Into the Slums 


BY M. E. RAVAGE 


[Mr. Ravage’s earlier articles, entitled respectivély “A Prophet from America” 
and “ To America on Foot,” aroused the liveliest interest as vivid and faithful transcripts 
of a youth’s actual experiences in leaving his native land and emigrating to New York. 
This lively interest led to the author's continuing the striking story of his life in the 
present article, and in two others-still to follow. These will tell of his adventures in 
New York’s Lower East Side, and of his struggles for an education there and in the 
Middle West. The Couza referred to in this paper is a compatriot of the author's, and 
his “crusade” in his native land resulted in the emigration to America of large numbers 
of his countrymen. Thoroughly typical of the checkered fortunes of the more alert, 
enterprising, and vigorous immigrants, these moving chronicles, aside from the sheer 
entertainment they afford as beguiling narratives, constitute a human and social docu- 


ment of no mean significance—Ep1Tor.] 


“4 T seems to be assumed 
by the self-complacent 

native that we immi- 
) grants are at once and 
overwhelmingly, capti- 





: fey all hin p pares: Sco 
The mere sight of this new world, he 
fancies, re sh fill our hearts with the 
joy of dreams realized and leave us in a 
state of surfeited contentment empty of 
all further desire. Why, he would ask, 
if the doubt were ever to occur to him— 
why should we not be happy? Have we 
not left our own country because we 
were in one way or another discontented 
there? And if we have chosen America, 
it is quite clear that we must have been 
attracted by what she offered us in sub- 
stitution. Besides, no man with eyes 
could fail to see right off the superiority 
of this great republic to every other 
country on the face of the earth. Wit- 
ness how the tide of immigration is for- 
ever flowing—and always in one direc- 
tion. If the alien were dissatisfied with 
America, would he not be taking the 
first steamer back instead of inviting 
his friends and family to follow him? 
And yet, in spite of logic and appear- 
ances, the truth remains that the immi- 
grant is almost invariably disappointed 
in America. At any rate, of this much 
1 am certain: | myself was very bitterly 
disappointed in America. And, unless 
observation has been altogether astray 
with me, I think I am justified in the 


generalization that nearly all other new- 
comers are at least as disappointed as | 
was. It was not that this land of my 
aspirations had failed to come up to 
my dream of it, although in a measure 
it did fall short there. Neither was my 
disillusionment due to the dreariness, 
the sordidness, and the drudgery of im- 
migrant life, although this, too, may 
have entered into the equation. All 
these things came only later. I am writ- 
ing of the first impact of America—or of 
that small fraction of it which was 
America to me—of the initial shock that 
came to me when I first set foot on 
American soil. And I say that long 
before I had had time to find out what 
my own fate would be in this new world, 
I experienced a revulsion of feeling of the 
most distressful sort. 

What were the reasons for it? Well, 
there were a variety of them: The 
alien who comes here from Europe is 
not the raw material that Americans 
suppose him to be. He is not a blank 
sheet to be written on as you see fit. He 
has not sprung out of nowhere. Quite 
the contrary. He brings with him a 
deep-rooted tradition, a system of cult- 
ure and tastes and habits—a point of 
view which is as ancient as his national 
experience and which has been engen- 
dered in him by his race and his en- 
vironment. And it is this thing—this 
entire Old World soul of his—that 
comes in conflict with America as soon 
as he has landed. Not, I beg you to 
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obgerve, with America of the Americans. 
Of that greater and remoter world i 
which the native resides we ienanigrants 
are hardly aware. What rare flashes of 
it do come within range of our blurred 
vision reveal a planet so alien and far 
removed from our experience that they 
strike us as merely comical or fantastic— 
a set of phenomena so odd that we can 
only smile over them but never be 
greatly concerned with them 

[ needed sadly to readjust myself 
when I arrived in New York. But the 
incredible thing is that my problem was 
to fit myself in with the people of Vaslui 
and Rumania, my erstwhile fellow- 
townsmen and my fellow-countrymen. 
It was not America in the large sense, 
but the East Side Ghetto that upset all 
my calculations, reversed all my values, 
and set my head swimming. New York 
at first sight was, after all, not so very 
unlike many other large cities that I had 
traveled through. I viewed it from the 
upper deck as my steamer plowed into 
the harbor and up the river, and was not 
the least bewildered by the sight. I 
cannot remember whether I thought it 
was ugly or beautiful. What did it 
matter? From the pier I was hustled 
with hundreds of others of my kind into 
a smaller boat and taken to Ellis Island. 
There I was put through a lot of mean- 
ingless maneuvers by uniformed, rough 
ofhcials. I was jostled and dragged and 
shoved and shouted at. I took it philo- 
sophically. I had been through the 
performance many times before—at the 
Hungarian border, at Vienna, in Ger- 
many, in Holland. It did not touch me, 
and I have forgotten all about it. 

But I have not forgotten and I never 
can forget that first pungent breath of 
the slums which were to become my 
home for the next five years. I landed 
early one Sunday morning in Decem- 
ber, 1900; and no sooner did I touch 
firm ground than I dug into of my 
bundles and produced the precious 
thing that formed the link for me be- 
tween my old home and my new. It 
was a crumpled bit of wrapping-paper 
which I had brought all the way from 
Vaslui and on which was scribbled in his 
own handwriting Couza’s address in 
New York. Do you remember Couza? 
Ah, well, he was the man who first 
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kindled the flame of America in my 
native land, and he was to be my first 
disappointment in a series of heartaches 
and disillusionments. With what hope- 
ful enthusiasm I approached a policeman 
at the Battery and dumbly shoved my 
document into his face! And with what 
a sinking of the heart I peered through 
the frosty windows of that jangling, 
rickety horse-car as it bounced and 
wound through one shabby alley after 
another on its way to Attorney Street, 
where my millionaire kinsman held 
court! 

The mansion, when at last I reached 
it, presented an imposing enough front. 
The interior was even more impressive. 
I was marshaled through a large room in 
which there were several sewing-ma- 
chines littered with quantities of textile 
materials, and into the parlor. There | 
found the table set for breakfast, and a 
magnificent display it was, with its Ger- 
man-silver coffee-urn and pressed-glass 
bowl, and silver-plated spoons and white 
linen. After a somewhat unceremonious 
introduction to Mrs. Couza, handshak- 
ing with Couza himself and my little girl 
cousin whom he had brought back with 
him from Vaslui, and after one or two 
perfunctory questions about my people 
and my journey, | was invited to partake 
of a cup of coffee with cake. I was 
amazed. Cake for breakfast! 

And there was Couza himself, the 
magnificence of him as I had seen him 
in Vaslui apparently quite undimmed. 
And yet, with all the splendor of that 
scene before me, I could not help won- 
dering, vaguely, as I thought of the re- 
volting misery I had seen from the horse- 
car, whether there was not a worm 
somewhere at the heart of this brilliant 
appearance. In Vaslui there had been 
many who doubted and openly slandered 
Couza as a sham, while the rest of the 
town worshiped him as a millionaire 
and (by his own confession) an ambassa- 
dor, and hailed him as a savior. Now, 
without anything in particular having 
happened, I found myself, with a kind 
of terror, sinking into agreement with 
those doubters and knockers. Yes, 
there was Couza in his customary frock- 
coat and his customary newspaper 
spread before him, but with some terri- 
ble new vision I seemed to see through 
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all this. I knew that no one had been 
expecting me here, but I had an insane 
feeling Hn this whole décor had been 
set against my coming. And I ended up 
by wanting to cry out that I had been 
cheated, that Couza and the New York 
he had lured me to were miserable shams, 
that I wanted to go back to Vaslui. 

My depression was increased after 
breakfast. I do not know just what 
] had been expecting that my kinsman 
would do for me, but I must have been 
entertaining some vague hope that he 
would at once set me to making money 
in one of his factories, or, at least, that 
he would use his great influence with 
the American Government to find me a 
comfortable place worthy of my family 
and my genteel bringing up. I made 
some timid advances on that score, but 
Couza merely grunted in his familiar 
bass voice and declared that he would 
see. Mrs. Couza looked puzzled, and 
intimated that in America there were no 
such things as relatives; that money 
was a man’s best friend, and that the 
wisest course to pursue was to depend 
on oneself. And then, without any kind 
of warning, my youthful cousin spoke 
up and asked me to accompany her to 
her mother’s home on Rivington Street, 
where | would take up my temporary 
lodgings until I found work. 

Of Couza I was to see a great deal 
more. He had evidently not been 
found out by the other Rumanians, for 
he had the air of keeping the entire 
colony he had, as it were, brought into 
being, under his spacious protecting 
wing. On Sundays he paid us his weekly 
visit. Dressed in his frock-coat and 
chimney-pipe hat, he would walk from 
Attorney to Rivington Street and be 
greeted deferentially by all who passed 
him on the way. bre always had mat- 
ters of great moment to talk over with 
his sister-in-law, and some time during 
his stay the two would mysteriously dis- 
appear into one of the bedrooms, whence 
their earnest whispers would be heard 
by us outside. Mrs. Segal, my cousin 
and landlady, entertained a pathetic re- 
spect for Couza, whom she always ad- 
dressed as “ Brother-in-law” and never 
by his Christian name. Before depart- 
ing, Couza always distributed largess of 
the nickel denomination among the chil- 


dren, and a quantity of advice on how 
to become Americanized and successful 
among the elders. Once I had the dis- 
tinction of sitting at the same table with 
him at one of those elaborate East Side 
weddings, where the hard-earned sav- 
ings of years of toil of both bride and 
groom are lavishly wasted, and it made 
my eyes pop to see him hand the waiter 
a five-dollar bill in return for a tooth- 
pick! He was continually bestowing 
praise on those young men and women 
who showed a tendency to become 

“Americanized.” I tried for a long time 
to find out just what he meant by the 
word, and never succeeded—beyond the 
obvious definition of becoming like him- 
self. But I know that he frowned upon 
me and a few others who betrayed an 
inclination to mingle with the radical 
and intellectual life of the quarter. That 
bent, he thought, was sure to ruin our 
chances for success in America, and 
make us persone non grate with the best 
people. 

That walk from Couza’s residence, 
with my bundles, to Rivington Street 
was a mghtmare. I know that the idea 
prevalent among Americans is that the 
alien imports his slums with him to the 
detriment of his adopted country, that 
the squalor and the misery and the filth 
of the foreign quarters in the large cities 
of the United States are characteristic 
of the native life of the peoples who live 
in those quarters. But that is an error 
and a slander. The slums are emphat- 
ically not of our making. So far is the 
immigrant from being accustomed to 
such living conditions that the first thing 
that repels him on his arrival in New 
York is the realization of the dreadful 
level of life to which his fellows have 
sunk. And -when by sheer use he comes 
to accept these conditions himself, it is 
with something of a fatalistic resigna- 
tion to the idea that such is America. 

I shall never forget how depressed my 
heart became as I trudged through those 
littered streets, with the rows of push- 
carts lining the sidewalks and the cen- 
ters of the thoroughfares, the ill-smelling 
merchandise, and the deafening noise. 
My pretty little cousin, elegant in her 
American tailored suit, was stepping 
along beside me, apparently oblivious 
to the horrible milieu that was sickening 
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me well-nigh unto fainting. So this was 
America, I kept thinking. This was the 
boasted American freedom and oppor- 
tunity—the freedom for respectable citi- 
zens to sell cabbages from hideous carts, 
the opportunity to live in those mon- 
strous, dirty caves that shut out the 
sunshine. And when we got beyond 
Grand Street and entered the Rumanian 
section my cousin pointed out to me 
several of my former fellow-townspeople 
—men of worth and standing they had 
been in Vaslui—bargaining vociferously 
at one kind of stand or another, clad 
in an absurd medley of Rumanian sheep- 
pelts and American red sweaters. Here 

was Jonah Gershon, who had been the 
chairman of the hospital committee in 
Vaslui and a prominent grain merchant. 
He was dispensing soda-water and sell- 
ing lollypops on the corner of Essex 
Street. This was Shloma Lobel, a de- 
scendant of rabbis and himself a learned 
scholar. In America he had attained to 
a basket of shoe-strings and matches and 
candles. I myself recognized young 
Layvis, whose father kept the great 
drug-store in Vaslui, and who, after two 
years of training in medicine at the 
University of Bucharest, was enjoying 
the blessings of American liberty by sell- 
ing newspapers on the streets. 

Here and there were women, too, once 
neighbors of ours, mothers of sons, and 
mistresses of respectable households. 
And what were they doing here in this 
diabolical country? Well, here was one 
selling pickles from a double row of 
buckets placed on a square cart, yelling 
herself hoarse to an insensible world in a 
jargon of Yiddish and “English,” and 
warming her hands by snatches over an 
outlandish contraption filled with glow- 
ing coals. Farther on I came upon an- 
other, laboriously pushing a metal box 
on wheels and offering baked potatoes 
and hot knishes to the hungry, cold- 
bitten passers-by. And all the while 
there was the dainty little figure of 
Cousin Betty walking airily beside me, 
unaware of the huge tragedy of it all. 
She had herself arrived no more than a 
year before, but how callous America 
had already made her! I asked myself 
whether I, too, would harden and forget 
the better days I had known, and I fer- 
vently hoped not. 
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Ah, the blessed life we had left behind! 
And for what? To chase after a phan- 
tom raised by Couza the fanatic and the 
humbug. To follow a will-o’-the-wisp 
and sink in the quagmire of this repul- 
sive Gehenna. Back there at home the 
houses were low and made of mud, and 
instead of hardwood floors the ground 
was plastered with fresh clay—mixed 
with manure to give it solidity—which 
had to be renewed every Friday. A 
family occupied but one room, or two at 
the most; but the houses were individual 
and sufficient, and the yard was spacious 
and green in summer, filled with trees 
and flowers to delight the senses. Busi- 
ness men scarcely earred in a week 
what a peddler or an operator made here 
in a day, but they were free men and 
had a standing in the community, and 
with God’s help they supported their 
families in decency. They were not 
unattached, drifting nobodies, as every 
one was here. Life ran along smoothly 
on an unpretentious plane. There was 
no ambition for extravagance, and there- 
fore no unhappiness through the lack of 
luxuries. Homes in Vaslui were not 
furnished with parlor sets of velvet, and 
the womenfolks did not wear diamonds 
to market; but, on the other handy they 
did not have to endure the insolence of 
the instalment agent, who made a fearful 
scene whenever he failed to receive his 
weekly payment. No one was envious 
because his neighbor’s wife had finer 
clothes and costlier jewels than his own 
had. The pride of a family was in its 
godliness and in its respected forebears. 
Such luxury as there was consisted in 
heavy copper utensils and solid silver 
candelabra, which were passed on as 
heirlooms from generation to generation 
—substantial things, not the fleeting 
vanities of dress and upholstery. 

As those first weeks rolled on | be- 
came more and more overwhelmed with 
the degeneration of my fellow-country- 
men under their shabby existence in 
America. Even their names had be- 
come emasculated and devoid of either 
character or meaning. Mordecai —a 
name full of romantic association—had 
been changed to the insipid monosyllable 
Max. Rebecca—mother of the race— 
was in America Becky. Samuel had 
been shorn to Sam, Abraham to Abe, 
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Israel to Izzy. The surprising dearth in 
their vocabulary of the precious words, 
rich in poetic suggestion, betrayed a 
most lamentable lack of imagination. 
Whole battalions of people were called 
Joe; the Harrys alone could have re- 
populated Vaslui; and of Morrises there 
was noend. With the womenfolks mat- 
ters went even worse. It did not seem 
to matter at all what one had been called 
at home. The first step toward Amer- 
icanization was to fall into one or the 
other of the two great tribes of Rosies 
and Annies. 

This distressing transformation, I dis- 
covered before long, went very much 
deeper than occupation and the ex- 
ternals of fashion. It pervaded every 

chamber of their life. Cut adrift sud- 
denly from their ancient moorings, they 

were floundering in a sort of moral void. 
Good manners and good conduct, rever- 
ence and religion, had all gone by the 
board, and the reason was that these 
things were not American. A grossness 
of behavior, a loudness of speech, a 
certain repellent “American” smartness 
in intercourse, were thought necessary, 
if one did not want to be taken for a 
greenhorn and a boor. The younger 
folk,*in particular, had undergone an 
intolerable metamorphosis. As _ they 
succeeded in picking up English more 
speedily than their elders, they assumed 
a defiant attitude toward their parents, 
which the latter found themselves im- 
potent to restrain and, in too many 
cases, secretly approved as a step tow- 
ard the emancipation of their offspring. 
Parents, indeed, were altogether help- 
less under the dornination of their own 
children. There prevailed a supersti- 
tion in the quarter to the effect that the 
laws of America gave the father no 
power over the son, and that the police 
stood ready to interfere in behalf of the 
youngsters, if any attempt to carry out 
the barbarous European notion of family 
relations were made. 

Thus the younger generation was mas- 
ter of the situation, and kept the older 
in wholesome terror of itself. Mere slips 
of boys and girls went around together 
and called it love after the American 
fashion. The dance-halls were thronged 
with them. The parks saw them on the 
benches in pairs until all hours of the 


morning, and they ran things in their 
parents ‘homes to suit themselv es, par- 
ticularly when their families were par- 
tially dependent on them for support. 
Darker things than these were happen- 
ing. These were the shameful days 
when Allen Street, in the heart of Little 
Rumania, was honeycombed with houses 
of evil repute, and the ignorant, untamed 
daughters of immigrants furnished the 
not always unwilling victims. And for 
the first time in history Jewish young 
men by the score were drifting into the 
ranks of the criminal. 

The young, however, were not the 
only offenders. The strong wine of 
American freedom was going to the 
heads of all ages alike. The newspapers 
of the Ghetto were continually publish- 
ing advertisements and offering rewards 
for the arrest of men who had deserted 
their wives and children. Hundreds of 
husbands who had parted from their 
families in Europe with tears in their 
eyes, and had promised, quite sincerely, 
to send for them as soon as they had 
saved up enough money, were masquer- 
ading as bachelors and offering them- 
selves in wedlock to younger women 
for love or for money. Very often the 
entanglement reached that screaming 
stage which lies on the borderland of 
tragedy and farce, when the European 
wife, having been secretly and hurriedly 
sent for by her American relatives, ap- 
peared on the scene and dragged the 
culprit before the rabbi or the law- 
court. 

The prices of things in America were 
extortionate. The rental per month for 
a dark, noisome “apartment” on Riv- 
ington Street would have paid for a 
dwelling in Vaslui for an entire year. 
A shave cost ten cents, which was half 
a frarc; if we had had to pay that much 
for it in Vaslui the whole community 
would have turned barbers. When I 
asked my cousin landlady how much my 
room-rent would come to, she told me 
that every one paid fifty cents a week. 
Two francs fifty! I tried to calculate all 
the possible things that my parents 
could buy for that vast sum at home if 
I were to desist from the extravagance 
of living in a house, and I resolved that 
as soon as I found work I would try to 
devise some substitute, and send the 
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money home where it could be put to 
some sane use. 

My Americanized compatriots were 
not happy, by their own confession. As 
long as they kept at work or prospered 
at peddling, they affected a hollow 
gaiety and delighted in producing a roll 
of paper dollars (which they always car- 
ried loose in their pockets, instead of 
keeping them securely in purses as at 
home) on the least provocation, and fre- 
quented the coffee-houses, and indulged 
in high talk about their abilities and 
their prosperity, and patronizingly in- 
quired of the greenhorn how he liked 
America, and smiled in a knowing way 
when the greenhorn replied by cursing 
Columbus. But no sooner did he lose 
his job or fail in the business of peddling 
than he changed his tone and sighed for 
the fleshpots of his native home, and 
hung his head when asked how he was 
getting on, and anathematized America, 
and became interested in socialism. At 
such times it was very apparent that 
America’s hold on his affections was.very 
precarious—a thing that needed con- 
stant reinforcing by means of very defi- 
nite, material adhesives to keep it from 
ignominious collapse. 

As a greenhorn I got my share of the 
ridicule and the condescension and the 
bullying that fell to the lot of my kind. 
I was laughed at for calling things by 
their right names instead of by their 
English equivalents, as my Americanized 
friends did, even while conversing in 
Rumanian. In my cousin’s house | 
was constantly meeting Americanized 
young men who came to call on the 
girls, and invariably I must submit 
to the everlasting question and _ its 
concomitant, the idle grin: “How 
do you like America?” Well, after 
what I have given you of my im- 
pressions, you may readily guess that 
did not like America; that, indeed, I 
very emphatically hated America. In 
my most courageous moments, which 
usually came to me when my young gen- 
tleman questioner was particularly in- 
sistent and particularly stupid, | de- 
clared so openly and with great stress, 
which declaration of mine was regularly 
met with loud peals of superior laughter, 
interspersed with phrases of that mis- 
erable gibberish which the Americanized 
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of the foreign colony fondly regard as 
English, and which, even in those first 
days, I recognized for the sham it was. 
After such encounters I came away hat- 
ing America more than ever. 

Yes, | hated America very earnestly 
on my first acquaintance with her. And 
yet I must confess here and now that 
for a whole year every letter that came 
from my parents in Vaslui was an offer 
to return home, and that | steadily re- 
fused to accept it. Those letters, by the 
by, added their very considerable share 
to the tragic burden of my readjustment, 
for my parents suggested that, if I 
liked America well enough to remain 
thére, they would endeavor to raise the 
money and join me. And to this I was 
constrained to reply, “‘ Vaslui is not for 
me, and America is not for you, dear 
parents mine.” ‘These words were obvi- 
ously a confession that our separation 
must remain indefinite. I did not want 
my parents to come to America, because 
I could not endure the thought of father 
as a match-peddler on Orchard Street; 
and since he was neither a shoemaker 
nor a woman’s tailor nor a master of any 
of the other profitable professions in 
America, and since | was as yet far from 
equal to the task of supporting the 
farnily, there was nothing for us to do 
but to rest apart. But the odd thing 
was that I declined the alternative offer. 
Somehow, even in those dark days of 
greenhornhood, an occasional ray would 
penetrate through the gloom and reveal 
another America than that of the slums. 

And in the mean time the East Side 
Ghetto was my America, a_ theater 
within a theater, as it were. No, it was 
even more circumscribed than that. The 
outsider may imagine that the Ghetto 
is a unified, homogeneous country, but 
a little more intimate acquaintance will 
rectify that mistake. There are in it 
strata and substrata, each with a cult- 
ure, a tradition, and a method of life 
peculiar to itself. The East Side is not 
a colony; it is a miniature federation of 
semi-independent, allied states. To be 
sure, it is a highly compact union, ter- 
ritorially. One traverses a square, and 
lo! he finds himself in a new polity. 
The leap in civilization from Ridge 
Street to Madison Street is a much wider 
‘one than that between Philadelphia and 
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Seattle. The line of demarcation is 
drawn sharply, even to the point of lan- 
guage—the most obvious of national 
distinctions. The Jew from Austrian 
Poland will at first hardly understand 
his coreligionist from Lithuania. The 
dialects they speak differ enormously in 
accent and intonation and very appre- 
ciably in vocabulary; and each sepa- 
rate group entertains a humorous, kindly 
contempt for the speech and the manners 
and the foibles of all the others. 

As I had come from Vaslui, it was my 
lot to settle in that odd bit of world 
which I have referred to as Little Ru- 
mania. It was bounded on the east by 
Clinton Street, with Little Galicia ex- 
tending on the other side to the East 
River; by Grand Street on the south, 
with the Russians and Lithuanians be- 
yond; and on the north lay the un- 
tracked wilds surrounding Tompkins 
Square Park, which to me was the vast 
dark continent of the “real Americans.” 
Even as far back as 1900 this Little 
Rumania was beginning to assume a 
character of its own. Already it had 
more restaurants than the Russian 
quarter—establishments with signs in 
English and Rumanian, and platters of 
liver-paste, chopped egg-plant, and other 
distinctive edibles in the windows. On 
Rivington Street and on Allen Street the 
Rumanian delicatessen store was making 
its appearance, with its goose-pastrama 
and kegs of ripe olives and tubs of salted 
vine - leaves (which, when wrapped 
around ground meat, make a most de- 
licious dish), and the moon-shaped cash- 
caval cheese made of sheep’s milk, and, 
most important of all, the figure of an 
impossible American version of a Ru- 
manian shepherd in a holiday costume, 
with a flute at his waxen lips, standing 
erect in the window. Unlike the other 
groups of the Ghetto, the Rumanian is 
a bon vivant and a pleasure-lover; there- 
fore he did not long delay to establish 
the pastry-shop (while his Russian 
neighbor was establishing the lecture 
platform), whither of a Saturday after- 
noon after his nap he would betake him- 
self with his friends and his ladies and 
consume dozens of dainty confections 
with ice-cold water. 

He it was also who, out of a complex 
desire to serve his stomach and his faith, 


brought forth an institution which has 
now become universal in America—the 
dairy lunch-room—which, owing to the 
exigencies of religion, was originally 
just what it is called, a place where 
nothing but the most palatable dishes 
built out of milk and milk products were 
to be had, and where no morsel that had 
been in the vicinity of meat could be 
obtained for love or money. And, most 
characteristic of all, he transplanted that 
unique near-Eastern affair, the kazin or 
coffee-house, which is a place of con- 
gregation for the socially minded, and 
in which the drinking of fragrant, pasty 
Turkish coffee is merely incidental to a 
game of cards, or billiards, or dominoes. 

This was America, and for this we had 
walked here—a gay Rumanian city 
framed in the stench and the squalor 
and the oppressive, noisy tenements of- 
New York’s dingiest slums. As I have 
already intimated, of the broader life 
and the cleaner air of that vast theater 
within which this miniature stage was 
set | was hardly aware. What I knew 
of it came to me vaguely by hearsay in 
occasional allusions to a hazy, remote 
world called variously “‘up-town” and 
“the South,” to which the more venture- 
some of my fellows now and then re- 
sorted, only to find their spunk failing 
them, and to return forthwith. In ad- 
dition, there was the policeman, who 
made life miserable for the peddler, 
while accepting his bribe. He was a 
representative of “‘up-town,” for as soon 
as his tyrannical day’s work was over 
he vanished into the mysteries of that 
uncharted region. There was likewise 
the school-teacher, with her neat figure 
and sweet smile, and a bevy of admiring 
little children always clinging to her 
skirts as she tried to make her way from 
the corner of Eldridge Street “up-town.” 
Now and then in my search for work I 
wandered into Broadway and across 
Fifth Avenue, and stared at the extrava- 
gant displays in the shop-windows and 
the obvious wealth (judging from their 
clothes) of the passers-by. But alto- 
gether I remained untouched by the life 
of greater America. It merely brushed 
me in passing, but it was too far removed 
from my sphere to affect me one way 
or the other. 

One thing that did impress me right 
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early was the almost ludicrous liberality 
of American life, and a certain generous 
confidence that was in the air. Every 
one was sufficiently dressed in the streets 
of New York. At home people who 
were thought of as in comfortable cir- 
cumstances usually wore their clothes 
and shoes away past the patch stage and 
thought nothing of it. In America no- 
body, except the newly landed and : 
certain recognizable type styled a bens, 
wore patched garments. Then, again, 
in Vaslui none but young ladies of mar- 
riageable age wore gloves; for any one 
else the article would have been re- 
garded as silly dandyism. Of conrse, 
most of us wore worsted mittens, home- 
knitted, in cold weather. But I am 
talking of gloves, a very different thing 
in appearance as well as spiritual sig- 
nificance. In New York it amused me 
not a little to observe that even team- 
sters and street laborers wore gloves at 
their work to preserve, I supposed, their 
dainty hands. Indeed, one of the most 
curious things in America was the fact 
that, if you went merely by their dress, 
you could not tell a bank president from 
his office- boy. 

I was employed for a brief period as 
assistant to a milk-driver, and it made 
me marvel to see how our customers left 
bottles with money in them at the doors, 
where anybody could have taken them, 
and how we in turn left the milk in the 
same places. Somehow they never were 
taken—or at least I never heard of it 
Imagine, I used to say to myself 
imagine doing business after that fashion 
in Vaslui. Once a newspaper-wagon 
sped by and dropped a bundle of maga- 
zines right at my feet. I picked it up 
and was walking away with it when a 
man emerged from a stationery-shop and 
politely, though smilingly, informed me 
that it belonged to him. I gave it up, 
of course, in confusion, but I thought 
that if that had happened at home the 
case would have gone to the courts be- 
fore the owner could have proved his 
right to the goods. And we were honest 
people in Vaslui; only our ideas were 
different. This undiscriminating conf- 
dence in God and man was a distinctly 
American peculiarity. 

In my adventures with the outer 
world I made another discovery. Bar- 
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gaining was discouraged. I stopped in 
front of a grocery-store to buy a — 
of what I thought were plums of ; 
species I particularly liked. The man 
asked ten cents; I offered him six, and 
he calmly put the basket back in its 
place and proceeded to walk into the 
store. I called him back and suggested 
splitting the difference. Whereupon his 
face assumed a threatening shade, and 
[ handed over my dime. When I 
reached home I discovered that my 
plums were tomatoes. I set to work to 
prepare a long and convincing speech 
which opened in the petitionary vein 
and ended in menace. Then I marched 
back to the store with my heart thump- 
ing. I had scarcely opened my mouth 
when the salesman, divining my mis- 
sion, took the package out of my hand 
and handed me back my ten cents. 
These rare ventures into the world 
beyond the Ghetto were revelations that 
usually amused and sometimes inspired 
me. They served to give me a glimpse 
of that greater destiny which somehow 
even in my darkest days I felt was 
awaiting me in America. But for a long 
time to come the Ghetto remained at 
once my home and my exile. To its life 
and to its culture I must adjust myself 
or perish. Before the year was past, I 
had succeeded in wearing into my place 
there, after a fashion. Something of my 
early repulsion to it may here and there 
have clung to me. The memories of my 
native home did not for a long time 
leave me. To a degree I always re- 
mained a foreigner in the slums, but 
time and habit softened and mellowed 
the first rude impressions. In time I 
learned to carry money loose in my 
pockets and to think no longer of it in 
terms of francs. I came to accept a lot 
of horrid things as being altogether in 
the order of nature—the cramped quar- 
ters, the filthy, impassable streets, the 
fine furniture on the instalment plan, the 
Sunday holiday with the showy Amer- 
ican clothes. And when the next time 
I chanced to meet a fresh arrival I was 
wont self-complacently to ask him, 
“How do you like America?” and to 
smile knowingly when he cursed Colum- 
bus in reply. I had run my first lap in 
the race toward America. | had become 
quite “‘ Americanized.” 
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» home ranch serpentines 
= down through the bad 
, # lands to join the main- 

5 2) traveled thoroughfare. 
Two horsemen waited at the fork—rigid 
silhouettes in the starlight. Upon the 
approach of the five from the north 
these two moved their horses out to the 
middle of the road, but remained silent, 
awaiting a hail. 

" +m Ess reps?’ came the query. 

ee 

Ye 
9 ‘One of you Ole Man Plummer?” He 

who was spokesman for the five pressed 
his pony close to the Kay Ess representa- 
tives to peer under their shadowing hat- 
brims; they hastily backed away from 
too close scrutiny. 

“No call for to get too much ac- 
uainted,” protested one. “Ole Joe 
lummer, he’s taken his ante out o’ this 

jackpot, so we come independent.” 

“ Hell’s blazes! What’s ole Joe backed 
up for?” The voice in the dark was sud- 
denly roughened. “You, Pete; loft 
your rope over that telephone-wire and 
drag it down.” 

A horseman detached himself from the 
group and moved over to the side of the 
road, where a crooked twelve-foot pole 
supported an invisible wire. The Kay 
Ess recruit protested: 

“You're not scared of ole Joe’s blab- 
bing? What you want to cut him off 
from town for?” 

“Shut up! Bring down that wire.” 
A thin flament of shadow shot u 
against the star carpet, then etl 
The figure beneath gathered the double 
strands of his rope, gave them a turn 
about his saddle-horn, and spurred his 

horse. Down came the wire. 

“Now,” commanded the leader, “you 
two Kay-Esses fall in behind if you’re so 
cooney ‘bout being known. A good hour 
of hard riding and we’re there.” 


Seven riders turned off the main road 
to the unfenced east. They put their 
tough cow-ponies to that long, velvety 
gallop which the saddle beast of the 
West knows how to sustain over an 
unbelievable number of miles. Smash 
through the night! No road, no sign- 
ee nor landmark except that distant 

lack line where stars stopped and the 
heavier black began—the crest of the 
Little Medicine range. The night was 
vacant as ocean; not a tree to stand 
alone against the stars; scrub sage- 
brush so low that it was formless. Under 
hoofs the invisible land billowed and 
rolled interminably. 

Not more than a dozen words to a mile 
passed between the riders. Seven men 
galloping through the night, with rifles 
slung to their saddles, do not talk. Not 
in this High Country, where the law 
lags so slowly to adjudicate bitter con- 
flicts of interests, and where the bullet 
travels so swiftly. 

Finally they topped a rise and, far 
away, two red sparks burned dimly, a 
distance apart. The divide upon which 
the horsemen reined in was the westward 
wall of the valley of the Poison Spider— 
a broad gouge through the High Coun- 
try which follows the contour of the 
mountains down and away to French- 
man’s Pass, where the Poison Spider 
breaks through a low barrier and goes 
out to lose itself in the desert. By the 
law of the cattlemen all the range lying 
west of the Poison Spider is theirs; that 
narrow strip of up-tilted country be- 
tween the river and the crest of the Little 
Medicine range is sheep country—a 
rough terrain of foothill, gorge, and 
piny woods. Not that this arbitrary 

xing of a dead-line against the sheep had 
come about through the complaisance 
of the sheep-owners. Many had been the 
bloody incursions and brutal reprisals 
before the sheepmen yielded to numbers 
and the prejudice of the High Country 
and drove their bands eastward across 
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the Poison Spider, admitting this the 
dead-line. 

The two red sparks visible this night 
from the Poison Spider divide lay on the 
westward bank of the dividing river—in 
the cattle country. They marked viola- 
tion of the stock domain, defiance of the 
cattlemen’s law. 

“That upper fire is Joe Duboise’s 
home camp,” the leader of the night- 
riders explained to the others clustered 
around him. “Him and his pardner, 
Frenchy Pierre, hang out there. Two 
miles below is the second camp, with 
onlv two herders—one a kid—and one 
outht wagon. After we get down into 
the valley you two reps from Kay Ess 
cut across and lie low near that lower 
wagon. Don’t start nothing till you 
hear the circus begin up to the home 
camp. Then go to it. Some of us ‘ll 
ride down and help out just so soon ’s 
we’ve finished our business with Du- 
boise and Frenchy.” 

Down into the velvet black of the 
valley rode the seven, there to separate 

-fve bearing straight ahead, and two 
wheeling to the south. The vagrant 
night winds from the mountains brought 
to their nostrils a faint odor of massed 
life—acrid, disgusting. Now and again 
a stronger puff carried a thin, murmur- 
ous plaint. 

A gray streak appeared over the far 
rim of the mountains, widened, climbed 
up to snuff the nearest stars. Dawn 
brooded somewhere behind that long 
rampart. In the gray light the high 
canvas sides of a sheep-wagon loomed 
ghostly—miniature house of drill set 
flush with the sides of a broad wagon- 
bed; short flight of steps before, and out 
of the rear wall an elbowed smoke- 
pipe. Before the wagon a camp-fire 
crumbled into ash. 

A challenging bark from between the 
wagon-wheels as the shadowy forms of 

five horsemen emerged from the near 
edge of the dark. Again the dog barked. 
A horseman lowered his rifle and fired. 
A yelp, a shuddering wail, and the pass- 
ing of the dog was drowned in rifle shots. 

They fired through the canvas sides 
of the sheep-wagon, a few feet above the 
wagon-bed and where the bunks should 
be. One clattering volley; then the 
door above the short rank of steps 
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opened, and the figure of a man was 
faintly outlined there. He made some 
gesture with his hands known the world 
over as a hail for aid in extremity. 

‘This is a hell of a time of night for 
you to come out with your hands above 
your head,” bawled one of the killers; 
and he drove a bullet at close range 
through Joe Duboise’s skull. The sheep- 
man fell back into the black tomb of the 
wagon. Frenchy Pierre, his partner, 
was shot where he lay in his bunk; he 
never showed himself. When the mur- 
ders were accomplished the leader of the 
slayers signaled three to lay hold with 
him on the wagon-tongue, and they 
dragged the wheeled house over the 
embers of the camp-fire. Then from a 
near-by pile of chopped sage-wood they 
took fuel. Soon a great red smear 
stained the white sky of dawn. By its 
light the night-riders turned from slaugh- 
tering men to the slaughter of sheep. 
They rode into the bedded band, shoot- 
ing right and left. Over the bounding 
backs of the stampeded creatures rifle 
flashes whipped like livid cords. The 
sheep fell, were piled up in a hodge- 
podge of carnage. 

Off to the south a second flare bleared 
the eye of morning. The two repre- 
sentatives from Kay Ess were doing 
their work there. 

Two horsemen, detached from the 
larger body to ride down and see that 
the work of destruction done at the 
lower camp was complete, met the Kay 
Ess riders, with two figures afoot and 
trussed by lariats trotting between their 
horses. 

* Ah,m’ sieurs—m’ sieurs—pitié!” came 
the wail from one of them. 

“What’s the idea, trotting in these 
mavericks on the hoof?” a scout from 
the destroyed home camp demanded of 
the Kay Ess men. The taller of the two 
sheep-herdery hurried to the side of the 
speaker’s horse, whimpering, moaning, 
trying to kiss the rider's hand 

“We didn’t reckon to go the limit,’ 
one of the Kay Ess men grumbled, de- 
fensively. “We come over here to move 
sheep, not to kill off herders.” 

‘Take your ropes off'n them two,” 
was the command. The Kay Ess horse- 
men leaned from their saddles to loosen 


the bonds. 
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; the road from Kay Ess 
Wy) home ranch serpentines 
down through the bad 
lands to join the main- 

a } traveled thoroughfare. 
Ty wo horsemen waited at the fork—trigid 
silhouettes in the starlight. Upon the 
approach of the five from the north 
these two moved their horses out to the 
middle of the road, but remained silent, 
awaiting a hail. 

“Kay Ess reps?” came the query. 

“Ves.” 

“One of you Ole Man Plummer?” He 
who was spokesman for the five pressed 
his pony close to the Kay Ess representa- 
tives to peer under their shadowing hat- 
brims; they hastily backed away from 
too close scrutiny. 

“No call for to get too much ac- 
uainted,” protested one. “Ole Joe 
lummer, he’s taken his ante out o’ this 

jackpot, so we come independent.” 

“ Hell’s blazes! What’s ole Joe backed 
up for?” The voice in the dark was sud- 
denly roughened. “You, Pete; loft 
your rope over that telephone-wire and 
drag it down.” 

A horseman detached himself from the 
group and moved over to the side of the 
road, where a crooked twelve-foot pole 
supported an invisible wire. The 
Ess recruit protested: 

“You're not scared of ole Joe’s blab- 
bing? What you want to cut him off 
from town for?” 

“Shut up! Bring down that wire.” 
A thin flament of shadow shot u 
against the star carpet, then Peele 4 
The figure beneath gathered the double 
strands of his rope, gave them a turn 
about his saddle-horn, and spurred his 

horse. Down came the wire. 

“Now,” commanded the leader, “you 
two Kay-Esses fall in behind if you’re so 
cooney ‘bout being known. A good hour 
of hard riding and we’re there.” 
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Seven riders turned off the main road 
to the unfenced east. They put thei: 
tough cow-ponies to that long, velvety 
gallop which the saddle beast of the 
West knows how to sustain over an 
unbelievable number of miles. Smash 
through the night! No road, no sign- 
ee nor landmark except that distant 

lack line where stars stopped and the 
heavier black began—the crest of the 
Little Medicine range. The night was 
vacant as ocean; not a tree to stand 
alone against the stars; scrub sage- 
brush so low that it was formless. Under 
hoofs the invisible land billowed and 
rolled interminably. 

Not more than a dozen words to a mile 
passed between the riders. Seven men 
galloping through the night, with rifles 
slung to their saddles, do not talk. Not 
in this High Country, where the law 
lags so slowly to adjudicate bitter con- 
flicts of interests, and where the bullet 
travels so swiftly. 

Finally they topped a rise and, far 
away, two red sparks burned dimly, a 
distance apart. The divide upon which 
the horsemen reined in was the westward 
wall of the valley of the Poison Spider- 
a broad gouge through the High Coun- 
try which follows the contour of the 
mountains down and away to French- 
man’s Pass, where the Poison Spider 
breaks through a low barrier and goes 
out to lose itself in the desert. By the 
law of the cattlemen all the range lying 
west of the Poison Spider is theirs; that 
narrow strip of up-tilted country be- 
tween the river and the crest of the Little 
Medicine range is sheep country—a 
rough terrain of foothill, gorge, and 
piny woods. Not that this arbitrary 
fixiny. of a dead-line against the sheep had 
come ‘out through the complaisance 
of the sheep-owners. Many had been the 
bloody incursions and brutal reprisals 
before the sheepmen yielded to numbers 
and the prejudice of the High Country 
and drove their bands eastward across 
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the Poison Spider, admitting this the 
dead-line. 

The two red sparks visible this night 
from the Poison Spider divide lay on the 
westward bank of the dividing river—in 
the cattle country. They marked viola- 
tion of the stock domain, defiance of the 
cattlemen’s law. 

“That upper fire is Joe Duboise’s 
home camp,” the leader of the night- 
riders explained to the others clustered 
around him. “Him and his pardner, 
Frenchy Pierre, hang out there. Two 
miles below is the second camp, with 
only two herders—one a kid—and one 
outht wagon. After we get down into 
the valley you two reps from Kay Ess 
cut across and lie low near that lower 
wagon. Don’t start nothing till you 
hear the circus begin up to the home 
camp. Then go to it. Some of us ’Ill 
ride down and help out just so soon ’s 
we've finished our business with Du- 
boise and Frenchy.” 

Down into the velvet black of the 
valley rode the seven, there to separate 

-ve bearing straight ahead, and two 
wheeling to the south. The vagrant 
night winds from the mountains brought 
to their nostrils a faint odor of massed 
life—acrid, disgusting. Now and again 
a stronger puff carried a thin, murmur- 
ous plaint. 

A gray streak appeared over the far 
rim of the mountains, widened, climbed 
up to snuff the nearest stars. Dawn 
brooded somewhere behind that long 
rampart. In the gray light the high 
canvas sides of a sheep-wagon loomed 
ghostly—miniature house cf drill set 
flush with the sides of a broad wagon- 
bed; short flight of steps before, and out 
of the rear wall an elbowed smoke- 
pipe. Before the wagon a camp-fire 
crumbled into ash. 

A challenging bark from between the 
wagon-wheels as the shadowy forms of 
five horsemen emerged from the near 
edge of the dark. Again the dog barked. 

A horseman lowered his rifle and fired. 
A yelp, a shuddering wail, and the pass- 
ing of the dog was drowned in rifle shots. 

They fired through the canvas sides 
of the sheep-wagon, a few feet above the 
wagon-bed and where the bunks should 
be. One clattering volley; then the 
door above the short rank of steps 
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opened, and the figure of a man’ was 
faintly outlined there. He made some 
gesture with his hands known the world 
over as a hail for aid in extremity. 

‘This is a hell of a time of night for 
you to come out with your hands above 
your head,” bawled one of the killers; 
and he drove a bullet at close range 
through Joe Duboise’s skull. The sheep- 
man fell back into the black tomb of the 
wagon. Frenchy Pierre, his partner, 
was shot where he lay in his bunk; he 
never showed himself. When the mur- 
ders were accomplished the leader of the 
slayers signaled three to lay hold with 
him on the wagon-tongue, and they 
dragged the wheeled house over the 
embers of the camp-fire. Then from a 
near-by pile of chopped sage-wood they 
took fuel. Soon a great red smear 
stained the white sky of dawn. By its 
light the night-riders turned from slaugh- 
tering men to the slaughter of sheep. 
They rode into the bedded band, hea 
ing right and left. Over the bounding 
backs of the stampeded creatures rifle 
flashes whipped like livid cords. The 
sheep fell, were piled up in a hodge- 
podge of carnage. 

Off to the south a second flare bleared 
the eye of morning. The two repre- 
sentatives from Kay Ess were doing 
their work there. 

Two horsemen, detached from the 
larger body to ride down and see that 
the work of destruction done at the 
lower camp was complete, met the Kay 
Ess riders, with two figures afoot and 
trussed by lariats trotting between their 
horses. 

“ Ahm’ sieurs—m’ sieurs—pitié!” came 
the wail from one of them. 

“What's the idea, trotting in these 
mavericks on the hoof?’ a scout from 
the destroyed home camp demanded of 
the Kay Ess men. The taller of the two 
sheep-herdery hurried to the side of the 
speaker’s horse, whimpering, moaning, 
trying to kiss the rider's hand. 

“We didn’t reckon to go the limit,’ 
one of the Kay Ess men grumbled, de- 
fensively. ‘‘We come over here to move 
sheep, not to kill off herders.” 

“Take your ropes off’n them two,” 
was the command. The Kay Ess horse- 
men leaned from their saddles to loosen 
the bonds. 
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“Now, you two French mutton-eaters, 
let’s see how you can run.” 

“Name of God, m’sieur!” 

“Run, damn you!” 

They ran, the old man and the boy— 
ran waveringly and in horrid anticipa- 
tion of the end cruelly delayed. Perhaps 
they had covered fifteen yards, and their 
figures were blending with shadows, 
when a sharp click sounded behind them. 

“The devil! Chamber’s empty! Here, 
give me your gun.” The speaker 
snatched a rifle from the hands of one of 
the Kay Ess riders, swung it to his 
shoulder and fired—once, twice. Both 
dim figures pitched into the sage. 

Dawn flushed stronger. Gray light 
changed to white. Day came to the 
wilderness of the High Country. In 
that wilderness not a stir, not the move- 
ment of the least inconsiderable thing. 
Only two columns of smoke mounting 
straight up like thin, gray arrows set on 


end. 


Original Bill, sheriff of Broken Horn, 
sat in the deserted smoker of Number 
Four, thundering westward through the 
night. His chin was on his chest to 
invite a snatch of sleep, which refused to 
come. Under the shadow of his 
broad hat-brim his face showed a 
deep tan burned into the skin by the 
sun and frost of years on the range. 
A face to look at twice was Ongi- 
nal Bill’s—broad between rounded 
cheek-bones; jaw a bit salient and heavy 
about the cleft chin; a drooping black 
mustache like a brand against the saddle 
brown; and eyes—well, Original Bill’s 
eyes were peculiar. Most times they 
were sleepy-slow in glance, and had a 
way of resting on you as if you were of 
no more account than a white-faced 
steer in a hundred-mile landscape. Slow 
to kindle but deadly quick in anger; men 
knew this about the eyes of Sheriff Bill. 

Sleep would not come to them this 
night because of that telegram which 
had leaped over the mountains to Lodge 
Grass to summon him back to duty— 
the report of Prosecutor Johnson of 
Broken Horn, his co-official, upon the 
murders on Poison Spider. ore lay 
behind those blue lines of type on a 
yellow form than just a summons back 
to duty—more for Original Bill Blunt, 


born to the cattle clan and chevalier in 
that order of frontier feudalism which 
once divided an untracked empire into 
the fiefs and shires of range-grounds. 
Free gift of the cattlemen, his fellows, 
had been his elevation to the shrievalty 
of Broken Horn, when by legislativ: 
enactment of a year before these last 
hundreds of square miles in No-man’s 
Land had been made a county, with its 
law machinery come to supplant the 
uncoded law of the range. These friends 
of the old Plummer Trail, round-up, and 
beef drive—men who had grown saddle- 
wise with him, slept with him at the 
tail of many an outfit-wagon, whooped 
through town with him on a rollicking 
holiday; these friends had elected him 
the law’s defender. Then, the first time 
he had left the county—when his back 
was turned—they had done murder— 
with deliberation and in cold blood. 
Original venerated Law as he ven- 
erated Omnipotence. Service tothe Law 
he construed as service to Deity; it was 
his best, his loftiest endeavor. 

The white eye of the big locomotive 
picked out of the wide dark a spindling 
water-tank and section-house crouching 
at its foot. A single hoot of the whistle, 
and the long string of battened lights 
that was the west-bound train slowed 
to the shrilling of brakes. From the 
steps of the smoker leaped Original, 
saddle under arm. Then a lantern waved 
and the express plowed on into the 
wilderness. One hundred and sixty miles 
away in the vague north two black 
smudges soiled the face of the High 
Country—monuments of violence which 
that High Country approved as fitting 
mementos of cattlemen’s justice. 

Original’s plan was perfected. He had 
selected Lost Soldiers’ tank for his de- 
training instead of riding on to Felix, 
the stage point, because he wished no 
tattling wire to herald his coming; more- 
over, Peter Tisdale was running a string 
of horses handy to Lost Soldiers’, and 
Original counted on securing a mount 
for the first jump into the back country. 
He was not disappointed. One of Tis- 
dale’s remuda, willingly loaned, was un- 
der saddle in less than an hour after the 
train rumbled to a vanishing-point. Off 
went the rider into the wide oblivion 
beyond the two threads of steel. The 
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north star, kept steadily over the tip of 
his pony’s left ear, was Original’s guide; 
he needed no other, even had others not 
been lacking. 

He had been ten hours in the saddle 
and had ridden his fifth horse to exhaus- 
tion when the wide country road 
swooped down a little alkali hill to be- 
come Mammoth’s Main Street. Just 
a long facade of false fronts stretching 
from the First Chance, alkali thirst- 
cutter, nearly half a mile up to the new 
court-house and jail dominating all from 
the top of a little rise. Its population 
might be twelve hundred—retired cat- 
tlemen, storekeepers, gamblers, and, 
lowest in the social scale, vagrant sheep- 
herders and dry-farmers grubbing on the 
town’s charity. Life in Mammoth was 
ebullient, fraught with interesting sur- 
prises and unpremeditated climaxes. 

There was nothing evasive about the 
sheriff’s coming to Mammoth. He pulled 
his fagged pony to a walk where the 
stores began to rank themselves; his 
saddle seat was easy to a shade of sloven- 
liness; he rolled and lit a cigarette. One 
would have said he’d just run down to 
Clear Creek to look at a burnt brand. 
Up went his hand in a lazy wave to 
answer greetings from the wooden side- 
walk to nght and left; his slow smile was 
everybody’s to possess. But idlers jump- 
ing quickly out through saloon doors at 
the shrilled word of report, storekeepers 
bustling to the curb on flimsy pretext, 
riders turning in their saddles to stare 
behind them—none of these was de- 
ceived by the sheriff's studied non- 
chalance. 

Original Bill was back in Mammoth! 
Original Bill had ridden like hell to get 
back! Was he—? Did that mean—? 
Mammoth was dry-mouthed with the 
question it burned to ask. 

Bear George asked it bluntly, without 
palaver. He faced his horse directly in 
Original’s path, and the sidewalk crowd 
paused in its shuffling to give attentive 
ear. 

“Com’ esta, Original?” the whiskered 
lips bellowed for all to hear. “You been 
burning the ground to get back to Mam- 
moth, heh?” 

“Been pushing along—just pushing 
along,” the sheriff answered, with his 
warming smile. 
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“What’s the big idea? Going to look 
into a little matter of moving sheep?” 
Bear George, the loud-mouthed, put 
into words the whole town’s challenge. 
His eyes shrewdly wrinkled as he waited 
the answer. 

“I’m sort of figgering on doing that,” 
Original replied in a drawl. 

““Cor’ner’s jury says ‘at the hands of 
persons unknown’; that verdick is 
mighty satisfying to Mammoth.” Bear 
George launched this with a grin that 
was not altogether humorous. He waited 
for comment from the sheriff. 

“All the boys hereabouts reckon this 
verdick’s going to be popular with you, 
too, Original. ) So *bout it? Yes or no? 
Spit it out an’ clear the atmosphere.” 

The sidewalk loafers and men on 
horseback had frankly thrown aside pre- 
tense of polite eavesdropping and were 
now crowded close about the two. 
Original let his eye wander over eager, 
upturned faces of men he knew; he read 
in those faces all that lay behind Bear 
George’s rough-shod interrogation. 

“T heard tell once, George,’ he began, 
in a silky voice, “of a horse-fly what rode 
to the top of a hill on a bull’s horn, and 
then thanked him for the ride. But I 
don’t undertake to say any bull of my 
acquaintance is going to the top of the 
hill to-day.” 

Original nosed his horse through the 
crowd and continued on up Main Street 
to the new court-house. 

Quintus K. Johnson, county prose- 
cutor, bounded from his chair when 
Original entered his office, and pumped 
his hand effusively. 

“Good Lord, Sheriff, back already! 
Devil of a mess! Glad to see you—good 
Lord, yes! Have a seat—have a seat. 
Must be tuckered out! Yes, yes; merry 
hell to pay!” The prosecutor was crack- 
ling like a string of squibs. Such was 
his nature. He was a little fox-terrier of 
a man, nervous, snappy, given to bark- 
ing up every tree and eager to cover with 
much noise a secret lack of self-assur- 
ance. 

““How’s things stand?” Original que- 
ried in a flat voice. 

“Couldn’t be worse. Whole country’s 
looking for a lay-down on our part; 
ready, by the Lord, to fight us if we 
make a move. No evidence. Usual 
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coroner's jury verdict. Only possible to 
prove corpus delicti by bodies of the old 
man and kid found between upper and 
lower camps—others burned.” 

“How about cartridge-shells — any 
picked up around the scene of the shoot- 
ing?” 

“Any? Why, man, the coroner and I 
gathered up a bushel-basket full at both 
camps and two near where the old man 
and kid were shot. But what—?” 

“Let’s see them,” Original suggested. 

Johnson scurried to a closet and 
brought out a chip basket, brimming to 
the edge with rifle-shells, more than a 
hundred of them. Two, bound together 
with a string, lay on top of the heap. 
Original seated himself at Johnson’s 
desk and began a painstaking examina- 
tion of one after another of the smoke- 
smudged brass tubes. As he lifted each 
from the basket he turned it butt-up to 
look at the indented cap, rolled it over 
in his hand to bring its dull yellow cylin- 
der under his gaze, then set it precisely 
in a row on the desk before him. The 
prosecutor, fidgeting behind the sheriff's 
shoulder, noted that the cartridges were 
being arranged in ranks according to 
calibur, also that the two bound to- 
gether with string—the two which had 
dealt death to the old sheep-herder and 
the stood aside. Now 
another, after the closest inspection, was 
ranged alongside the two so distin- 
guished; after a long time a third took 
its place in this separate group. 

The prosecutor, irked by Original’s 
concentration on this child’s play, a little 
resentful that he should not be taken 
into confidence on its purpose, left his 
office. When Johnson returned at seven 
o'clock, he found it untenanted. The 
ranks of upstanding brass tubes still 
bristled across his desk —all but the 
two that had been bound together with 
string and those nine others that had 
been set apart with them. They were 
gone. 

The third dawn to burn the crest of 
the Little Medicine range since the mur- 
ders on Poison Spider limned the fig- 
ure of a man on horseback, alone in the 
waste which was fouled by the ashes of 
the sheep-wagons. There was a halt in 
the bronco’s trot; the rider’s head was 
sagging forward under the weight of great 
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exhaustion. Original Bill—for it was he 

—had ridder the thirty-five miles from 
Mammoth to this sage-brush desert in 
the night. With purpose he had re- 
frained from asking the prosecutor de- 
tails of the shooting, preferring to gain 
his knowledge at first hand from wit- 
nesses more reliable than Quintus K. 
Johnson. He awaited the daylight to 
take their testimony. 

When the sun rose to mark each ant- 
track in the alkali patches, Original 
began. First he rode through the fester- 
ing windrows of slain sheep to inspect 
the two black mounds of cinders and 
wagon-tires; one had been pawed over 
by the coroner in his discharge of loath- 
some duty. But this was perfunctory; 
their story was told already. The real 
taking of testimony commenced when 
he dismounted at the blackened circles 
and began to follow on foot the faint 
prints of hoofs leading from one scene of 
slaughter to the other. There were many 
of them, to be sure; had not the coroner 
and his jury blundered back and forth 
over the ground, blotting precious rec- 
ords? And the winds of two days had 
done their share of erasures. But 
enough remained—enough to carry a 
tale to an understanding eye. The silent 
witnesses yielded their testimony. Here 
was the place where the old Frenchman 
and the boy had dropped; the ants were 
still busy there. Now was the gatherer of 
evidence down on his knees, shading 
with his hat-brim something in the sand 
while he studied—studied. Now he was 
in the saddle again, and making a wide 
circle through the scrub. He picked up 
a trail, followed it for a mile until it 
joined another trail—the trail of five 
added to by the trail of two. Here, at 
the point of union, Original again 
dropped to his knees and bent his head 
close to the ground. 

It was noon when the trail of seven 
brought him back to the highway, where 
the road from Kay Ess home ranch 
serpentines down through the bad lands 
to join the main-traveled thoroughfare 
flinging south from Mammoth. Noon, 
and the testimony of the sage-brush 
desert was all in. 


Kay Ess home ranch, old Joe Plum- 
mer’s place, squatted in a low valley of 
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soft winds and watered grasses, with a 
rampart of bald hills on three sides shut- 
ting it away from the immensity of the 
High Country round about. Long, low 
ranch - house, sod - roofed and ‘dobe- 
walled; spreading corral of poplar poles; 
lean-to sheds cut out of the overhanging 
bank of a coulée; the place had the 
casual air of having been thrown to- 
gether in a night. Yer from Kay Ess 
home ranch three outfit-wagons, with 
their crews of punchers, went out to the 
unfenced range stretching over many 
quarter-sections of wilderness, and the 
spring and fall round-ups proved old 
Joe Plummer’s station among the barons 
of Broken Horn. He was of the passing 
order—one still able to disdain the fet- 
ters of wire fence and haycocks. 

When Original rode up to an empty 
door-yard he heard melodeon music and 
the voice of a girl, singing; the song was 
“Juanita,” tremulously sentimental. It 
was sweet and a little disconcerting, 
coming thus from a house seemingly de- 
serted. He dismounted, walked to the 
open door, and there listened, hesitant. 
When a verse was finished, he knocked. 
An organ chord was broken, there was a 
light step within, and the singer ap- 
peared in the shaft of sunlight between 
door-posts. Of the substance of sunlight 
was she—golden and vivid. Gold the 
tints of her hair playing free from her 
brows and gathered in a loose braid that 
fell over a shoulder; the silk waist, open 
a little at the throat, was the mellow 
color of wheat stalks, and the reflection 
it cast upon smooth chin and cheek was 
warm as sunshine. Russet khaki below 
a rattlesnake belt gave still another 
variant of the sun-glow tone. Her eyes 
were brown almost to blackness under 
heavy brows of a matching color; these 
and the broad mouth, a little boyish, 
made the element of contrast which 
lifted the girl’s features above the plane 
of nerveless beauty that is often blond. 

Original was startled. This must be 
Kittie Plummer—little Kit, “the Tum- 
bleweed,”’ as everybody used to call her. 

“No, I don’t bite, Mr. Blunt,” she 
mocked, making him an exaggerated 
bow. “Not Dad’s old pals, at least. 
And if you don’t stop staring that way 
at me I'l] think I’m turned citified for 
fairy which would not be nice. Won't 
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you let me rustle together something for 
you to eat? You look sort of tuckered.” 

“T—I heard you were back from that 
Spearfish school,” Original stumbled. 
“But of course I didn’t know five years 
—would—”’ 

“Which shows you don’t know girls, 
Bill Blunt,” she shot back at him with 
a boldness easily forgetting the years 
that had transformed a Tumbleweed 
into Miss Kittie Plummer. Then, in 
afterthought: ‘“‘Dad’s over at Dry 
Creek with the boys, digging out a 
water-hole for the fattening herd he’s 
ranging there; probably won’t be back 
until some time around sundown. Just 
lope your horse down to the corral-shed 
and you'll find a feed of oats there. And 
do you like doughnuts? Good! I 
learned to make them at Spearfish— 
English composition, china - painting, 
and doughnuts.” 

The sheriff of Broken Horn was far 
from being at his ease when he sat down 
to cold beef, cheese, and academy- 
pattern doughnuts. Pleasure he had 
not anticipated — far from it; indeed, 
the testimony of the plain where mur- 
der lay cold had drawn him unwill- 
ing and in growing fear to this home of 
old Joe Plummer—old Joe, once his 
range boss and the man whose loan 
of five hundred dollars had been the 
beginning of his own fortunes as an 
independent owner of cattle. Now 
that he found Plummer away and none 
here but this surprising girl just back 
from boarding-school, Original felt a 
poignant sense of the gravity of his 
mission. Also it seemed to him that he 
was somehow a sneak, sitting here and 
listening to the sprightly patter of Kit 
Plummer, when he must do that which 
called to be done. Yet he could not re- 
sist the spell of her unstudied sorcery. 
His mind leaped back to an afternoon— 
he was twenty-five then and she a hoiden 
of fourteen—when he had ridden over 
that same road, and little Kit Plummer, 
with a broken ankle, was huddled in his 
arms. She had whispered then that he, 
Bill Blunt, was her sweetest sweetheart, 
and some day, if he would wait, she 
would marry him because he was so 
good to her. Her sweetest sweetheart. ... 

Kit babbled on delightfully. No hint 


of his mission to Kay Ess was guessed. 
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She accepted Original’s coming as of 
the old time, when he’d cover thirty 
miles just to smoke tobacco with her 
father, and talk cattle. While she 
chattered, Original’s eyes secretly roved 
the long room. They fell upon three 
rifles standing in a corner under pegged 
cartridge-belts. Thereafter these three 
octagon tubes of dull steel fascinated 
him; he could not keep his eyes long off 
them; his answers to Kit’s questions be- 
came monosyllabic. At any time now 
Plummer and his men migh« return; 
then to do what he must would be 
harder. Original dragged his mind for 
some reasonable stratagem, but none 
suggested itself. It was Kit herself who 
prompted opportunity. 

“Here I’m sitting gabbling,” she in- 
terrupted herself, suddenly, “and forget- 
ting all about Timberline’s hot biscuits. 
Timberline, he’s the cook for Number 
Three wagon, you know; he’s cooking 
for the ranch now, and if he don’t have 
a hot fire for his biscuits when he gets 
back, why—” She left the penalty of 
dereliction to be guessed as she scurried 
through a door into the lean-to cook- 
house to bang stove-lids about. The 
instant she was gone Original had 
stepped to the corner where the rifles 
stood. He gathered all three in his hands 
and hurried to the open door. A swift 
thrust of the ejector in each opened the 
shell chamber and showed him a glint of 
brass there. All were loaded. He raised 
a rifle to his shoulder and fired out 
against the wide horizon. Quick as his 
hands could move to transfer he dis- 
charged the second and the third piece. 

“Bill!” The girl’s sharp exclamation 
at his elbow was almost a scream. 
*What—?” 

‘Just a coyote,” he mumbled, avert- 
ing his eyes. “A coyote over beyond 
the corral.”” He pumped back the ejec- 
tor of the rifle in his hands and deftly 
caught the empty cartridge as it shot 
out of the chamber. He set the weapon 
down and reached for the second. 

“A coyote? But—but why bang at 
him with all three guns when—” 

** Just trying them out for sure sights.” 
He strove to put a ring of verity into 
his answer, but his voice was flat. Again 
he swung back a lever; a third time, and 
his hand slipped three exploded car- 
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tridges into a coat pocket. The rifle he 
was still holding was snatched from his 
grasp. All at once he found himself 
looking down into eyes that flickered 
wrath and nascent suspicion. 

“‘Original”’—she never had called him 
by his range name, deeming it somehow 
failing in dignity; ; now the word came 
with a sting—‘‘Original, why are you 
saving those cartridges? Quick—answer 
me!” 

All pretense of dissembling dropped 
away from the man under the scorching 
of hereyes. Resentment, as at the med- 
dling of a child in men’s affairs, seized 
him. 

“That’s my business, Kit,” he said, 
shortly, and he reached for the other two 
rifles to restore them to their place 
beneath the cartridge-belts. 

“Drop them!” Her command was 
sharp ac the crack of a shingle in frost. 
He looked up, startled, to see her face 
all drained of color, her lips drawn back 
from even teeth in a spasm of excite- 
ment. There was a click, and he was con- 
scious that one of her hands had moved 
to whip a loaded cartridge from maga- 
zine to chamber. Out of the tail of his 
eye he saw a black rifle-barrel rising to 
cover him. All this in a bewildering 
second of time. 

“I forgot you were the sheriff, Mr. 
Blunt.” Her voice came cold and edged 
as broken ice film. “Forgot you’d be 
likely to come sneaking into the home 
of an old friend to sniff around like a bear 
dog on a trail. Oh, don’t try to ex- 
plain! I know about the sheep moving; 
who hasn’t heard it? What I don’t 
know is why you want those three 
cartridge-shells. For no good; that 
much I guess. So you sha’n’t have them. 
Hand them over.” 

“Look a’ here, Kit, you don’t know 
what you're talking about!’ Original 
stood with hands stretched in awkward 
appeal. “This is no little girl’s busi- 
ness; this—” 

“Hand them over!” The octagon 
snout was now raised to the level of his 
chest; it was not two feet from the but- 
tons on his jacket. A cheek laid itself 
along the rifle’s stock. Full lips were 
tightened to an ominous red line. Orig- 
inal saw a finger crook itself over the 
trigger. 
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Hoofbeats sounded in the yard beyond 
the open door. The girl’s eyes wavered, 
her head turned ever so slightly. That 
instant Original leaped. The rifle-barrel, 
knocked upward, jetted fire past his ear. 
Through the smoke- filled doorway 
plunged old Joe Plummer, arms out- 
stretched. Horsemen behind him flung 
themselves from their saddles and 
crowded in after. 

Plummer found his daughter in his 
arms, sobbing convulsively in reaction 
from the instant’s strain. Beyond her, 
Original, in his hands a rifle whose muz- 
zle still vented thin haze. Plummer’s 
eyes widened; his mouth moved to 
question, though his voice was lost. 

“Kit, here, was just a leetle bit care- 
less,” Original explained, evenly, and he 
was smiling. “She sort of hit the trig- 
ger and—and—” 

“Don’t le-let him get away!” the 
girl gasped. “‘He—he’s got some- 
thing—”’ 

The five cow-punchers who had 
crowded through the door behind Plum- 
mer eddied toward Original, scowling. 
He shook his head, still smiling, and gave 
a significant hitch to the rifle-barrel. 

Joe,” he called over the scuffling of 
their boots, “might I have your ear 
private like? It’s some important, you 
might say, and I reckon you and me can 
straighten it out better alone.” 

Plummer looked down doubtfully at 
the golden head against his coat, saw it 
shake a negation. But the smile on the 
face of the sheriff was not to be denied. 
Moreover, in a quick flash of intuition 
he guessed something of what might lie 
behind this remarkable circumstance of 
the three shots, which had brought him 
and his men, homeward bound, racing 
breakneck over the last quarter-mile, 
and that fourth almost in his face. 

‘Just step a piece over to the horse- 
corral with me, Original,” he acquiesced, 
gently disengaging Kit’s arms from 
about his neck; and to her: “Smooth 
yourself down, little girl. Everything’s 
all right.” 

They went out into the red sunset to- 
gether, the gray old range-badger and 
the younger man, for whom he had felt 
affection almost paternal during many 
years of “minis in the great wilder- 
ness. They stood by the bars of the 
Vou. CXXXIV.—No. 803.—85 
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corral and talked for long. Once during 
the colloquy Original led over from the 
door-yard one of the saddle brutes left 
there, bridle to ground, lifted his left 
hind leg and pointed out to the elder an 
unshod hoof worn down almost to the 
quick. Plummer bent over to examine 
what a pointing finger touched. Original 
permitted the horse to lower his foot 
to the dust, then lifted it again and indi- 
cated the hoofprint. It was unevenly 
indented, and almost in the center of the 
are a faint scraping of the dirt showed 
where the frog of the hoof had left. its 
mark. 

“That did it, Joe,” the sheriff tersely 
commented. “That mark, with the 
skelped inside, was all round where the 
old Frenchman and the kid were shot— 
and | followed it up here to Kay Ess. 
Sorry, Joe. You know I’m sorry.” 
Plummer turned his face away from the 
wine light in the west. His lips trembled 
and his eyes were suddenly dimmed. 

“Well, Original,” he whispered after 
a long moment, “‘what are you reckon- 
ing on doing?” 

The question was a little staggering. 
Whatever intent the younger man may 
have had those tense moments of action 
in the ranch-house had blurred; and 
now, from old Joe Plummer, foster- 
father in those days when the waif of the 
range called Original had so needed a 
father, this question implied much. His 
hand stole along the corral rail to find 
and close over a gnarled hand resting 
there. His voice was blotted and waver- 
ing. 
“God knows, Joe—”’ he began. “‘God 
knows I—” 

“No call for any excuses, Original. 
Don’t J know what kind of man you are 
—what you think of duty and the 
law and such?” The gray head bent 
lower. 

“I can’t charge you with nothing, 
oe!” Original broke out in revolt against 
lind force of duty which had pushed 
him to this strait. “No, not if I saw 
you do it! But, Joe, you’ll have to tell 
the grand jury—you and all your men 
here at Kay Ess.” Plummer slowly 
shook his head. “But it’s your duty, 
Joe Plummer,” the other urged. 

“I can’t go for to hang any of my 
friends out of my mouth,” the old man 
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denied. ‘“‘It’s just not in me to do it, 
Original.” 

“Joe, don’t you see where you're 
crowding me?” The sheriff shook the 
other’s arm in a gust of pleading. “If 
you won’t go on the witness-stand before 
the grand jury and be sworn, why—” 

“Boy, if you get me under oath I 
simply got to tell. I can’t lie to the 
A’mighty! But, boy, ain’t there some 
other way? Don’t make me—” His 
voice trailed off in a sigh. For a minute 
the two stood in the darkling twilight, 
thejr souls yearning for mutual support 
across the chasm of Law. Then Onginal 
spoke: 

“‘T’ll just rely on you, Joe, to hold all 
your boys here at Kay Ess and bring 
them into town when the grand jury sits. 
I don’t want to arrest nobody. All I ask 
is to let me take your three rifles back 
with me to-night. I think one of them 
will figure in evidence. You agree?” 

Plummer slowly nodded. 

“Then I reckon I'll be going,” Original 
finished. 

He walked over to the shed where his 
horse was stabled, saddled him, and was 
slipping on the bridle when a step 
sounded behind him. He turned and 
saw Kit in the half-light—just the blur of 
a white face, faintly haloed by pallid gold. 

“I’m sorry,” she breathed—“‘sorry I 
cut up like I did. But you’re not going 
to make any trouble for Dad—not going 
to mix him up with—with—” 

“Kit,” he began, coming close to her, 
“‘there’s lots of things you don’t under- 
stand, and one of them’s the workings of 
the law.” 

“Then you are!” She launched the 
accusation like the swish of a quirt. 
“You are going to accuse Dad of mur- 
der!” 

“No. He’s just going to help the law 
find out who's responsible,” Original 
replied. ‘Your father says he’ll—” 

“You lie!’ the girl whispered between 
teeth that clicked. “Bill Blunt, you’re 

lanning to saddle this murder on Dad. 
ma not a word! I know. You, the 
boy Dad picked up on the range—the 
spindlin’ outcast kid whom nobod 
p one | Joe Plummer shared his blan- 
ket and his grub with you. Joe Plummer 
taught you fear of God, made a man of 
you, gave you your first stake of fifty 


2 
head of steers. And now what do you 
do? Sneak and crawl up here to Kay 
Ess to put a rope round his neck. Oh, 
a coyote ’d have more decency!” She 
finished in a choked gasp. 

Original answered nothing. He flung 
himself into the saddle and tried to edge 
his horse past the angry girl. She threw 
up a hand and penn the bridle. 

** Just remember this, Bill Blunt,” she 
warned; “you're getting away from 
Kay Ess scot free to-night. But just 
begin to weave that rope round Dad’s 
neck and you'll get yourself killed. Yes, 
if I’ve got to do it myself. Now you 
can go! 

The sheriff of Broken Horn rode under 
the tapestry of stars and through the 
velvet dark of illimitable space. His 
saddle-mate was the spirit of Law, ex- 
acting, inexorable task-master; and it 
perme Ae his dead heart the iron philoso-. 
phy of an eye for an eye. 


It was the day of the grand jury’s 
sitting in Mammoth. The town was 
aflame with excitement. The sheriff had 
something up his sleeve; four nights 
there had been no light in his room, his 
horse had been missing from the Fashion 
stables. Mammoth had not seen him 
since that day he came riding in from 
Lost Soldiers’ tank. What did he 
know? Whom did he suspect? Would 
Prosecutor Johnson dare to whip the 
grand jury into finding indictments even 
if the sheriff produced hanging evidence 
before that body? These were questions 
that buzzed from saloon-bar to eating- 
house. 

Overnight Mammoth had filled up 
with clansmen from the ranges. Out of 
the High Country over a radius of fifty 
miles they came—cattle-owners, range 
foremen, and cow-punchers. They ral- 
lied instinctively to the center of threat- 
ened attack against their power; to 
await the law’s nomination of victims to 
pay the price of murder, and then to 
comfort and give succor to such by their 
presence. Also, if might be, to intimi- 
date the law. This Frank resolve was 
pecent on every cowman’s hip, in the 
ight of reckless bravado in his eye. 
Bear George was their king. 


Nine o’clock, and up.Main Street from 
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the south rode a small cavalcade which 
instantly became the focus of fevered 
interest. Old Joe Plummer was in the 
lead; his daughter Kit, head high and 
eyes challenging, rode her pony close 
beside his. Behind trotted the five cow- 
punchers from Kay Ess home ranch, 
carelessly lolling in their saddles, con- 
scious of their place in the town’s eye. 
And bringing up the rear was the sheriff 
—the sheriff whose mysterious night 
sallies had kept Mammoth guessing. 
The significance of his appearance thus 
at the end of the string of Kay Ess 
riders was instantly apparent to the 
clansmen thronging the sidewalks. He 
was riding herd on grand-jury witnesses. 
The Kay Ess outfit was suspected! 

There was silence in the grand-jury- 
room while Prosecutor Johnson arranged 
a strange paraphernalia of exhibits. On 
a table before the eyes of the jurymen 
he laid first three rifles—two of like 
caliber and one slightly smaller; then 
beside them two boxes of loaded car- 
tridges, covers off, so that the round lead 
noses were seen all ranked in squares. 
Next he turned to the sheriff, sitting 
near him, and took from his hands a 
newspaper bundle, unwrapped it, spilled 
nine empty shells on the table and two 
bound together by string. These he 
stood on their butts a little apart. 

“Mr. Sheriff, open one of those win- 
dows opposite the jury-box,” | i pear 
commanded, as he carefully loaded each 
of the three rifles from the filled boxes. 

Original threw up a window looking 
onto the sage-brush waste behind 
town. 

“Now, Mr. Foreman of the Jury, I’ll 
ask you to step over here and fire each 
of these rifles out of that window.” 

Keen expectancy was written on every 
face in the jury-box as a lanky man in 
squeaky boots stumped to the table and 
lifted one of the mfles. He aimed at 
nothingness and fired. A second and a 
third report shattered the silence in the 
morguelike chamber. The prosecutor 
then directed the foreman to eject the 
cartridges from the respective chambers. 
He marked each with a knife-blade, 
then passed the three warm tubes of 
brass to the nearest juryman. 

“Now, gentlemen, examine each of 
these three cartridges very carefully and 
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see if you can find anything unusual 
about any one of them—any distinguish- 
ing mark.” Johnson parted his coat- 
tails and sat down. He conferred with 
Original in whispers while the jurymen 
pawed over the three cartridges, passed 
them from hand to hand. Finally, from 
the foreman: 

“There’s a sort of birth-mark on this 
one, Mr. Johnson—a swelled place down 
here by the butt where the brass has 
bulged out just a little.” 

“Ah,” purred Johnson. “Now, gen- 
tlemen, if you'll throw the other ::wo 
cartridges on the floor and keep that one 
with the ‘birth-mark,’ I’ll ask you to 
compare it with these eleven I have here 
on the table, two of them tied together.” 
He scooped up the empty cartridges 
ranged before him and passed them 
across the rail. Again buzzing and whis- 
pering from heads together in the jury- 
box. Shortly the foreman looked quiz- 
zically at the prosecutor. 

“What have you got to say, Mr. Fore- 
man?” 

“Same birth-mark on all of ’em,” 
reported, excitedly. 

Johnson harrowed his hair with a 
dramatic hand as he lifted one of the 
rifles from the table. ‘‘Those eleven 
cartridges you’ve just examined, gen- 
tlemen, were all picked up by the cor- 
oner at the scene of the murders; the 
two bound with string were found about 
twenty yards from the place where the 
bodies of the old herder and the boy 
lay. No other cartridges were near that 
place; the other nine were found among 
the dead sheep at the lower camp. This 
rifle your foreman has just fired is the 
one from which came the shell with 
the same ‘birth-marks’ as those two 
which killed the herder and the boy, 
and those nine others, which we can 
neglect as unimportant. If you could 
look into the shell-bed of this rifle you 
would find rust had eaten a small scar 
init. When a cartridge is fired the brass 
swells to fill that scar, causing the curi- 
ous mark you have picked out on all 
these. 

“‘Gentlemen of the grand jury, Sheriff 
Blunt found this rifle I hold here in the 
home of Joe Plummer of Kay Ess. 
Plummer and the five men of his home 
ranch who were living there on the 
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night of the murder are here to-day as 
witnesses. One of these six witnesses 
fired the shots that killed the old herder 
and the boy, or was present when the 
fatal shots were fired. After I have 
examined them you may hold them all 
on suspicion or, if the evidence warrants 
it, find indictments for murder in the 
first degree against one or more.” 

The crowd that jammed the street 
before the court-house fed itself with 
rumors from hour to hour. So avid not 
to miss report or incident were the men 
from the ranges that they dared not 
linger in the saloons; a flask trade was 
the rule with the barkeeps. From man 
to man spread sinister hints in half- 
finished sentences, the flicker of an 
eye, pat of a hand against holster. Talk 
was of the strength of jail doors and the 
deadly sureness of Original Bill’s shoot- 
ing. Then at five o’clock the men of the 
grand jury filed out, solemn-faced, mag- 
nificent in their importance as mute 
guardians of the law's secrets. Behind 
them came Old Joe Plummer and the 
other witnesses. No, not all of them. 
Windy Smith and Timberline Terry 
were not among them. They were, in 
fact, lodged in cells in the jail behind 
the court-house. 

Winds of the High Country speed no 
swifter than did the report of this cir- 
cumstance. Windy Smith and Timber- 
line Terry held on suspicion to await 
further action by the grand jury, and 
Old Man Plummer to go on the stand 
first thing in the morning. Yes, and it 
was Original Bill who'd trapped the two 
Kay Ess boys—rigged up some flimflam 
about a birth-mark on a ca’tridge. Not 
Johnson—he was all right, and he had 
to go through the motions; but that 
sheep-herdin’ traitor Bill Blunt, he was 
the skunk who did it! 

Plummer, with one arm about Kit’s 
waist, passed down the street from the 
court-house and into the Bald Eagle 
Hotel. As they went, men stepped aside 
and uncovered with the grave chivalry 
of a salute to a hero condemned to exe- 
cution. The girl tried to smile into 
familiar faces, but secretly fought back 
tears. The appalling dominion of Law 
was beginning to fetter her imagin- 
ation. 

Original and six deputies, impressed. 


most unwillingly from among neutral 
storekeepers, mounted guard over the 
jail after sundown. Knowing the tem- 
per of the clansmen, the sheriff prepared 
to resist with rifies any attempt to free 
the twain held by the grand jury. At 
eleven o'clock, from his vantage-place 
behind the grated door, he saw two fig- 
ures approach hesitatingly and come to 
a halt some fifty feet beyond the steps. 
The taller waved an arm. Original, rifle 
in hand, let himself out onto the steps 
and waited their approach. It was Kit 
Plummer who ran to hira impulsively, 
Bear George lumbering behind. 

“Where have you hidden Dad?” she 

choked. “Tell me! Where have you 
smuggled him? You and your law! 
You'll lie for it—cheat for it! You're 
not a man any more; you’re a—a—”’ 
When her tears came, Bear George laid 
a great paw on her shoulder and clucked 
as he would toa mule. But she mastered 
herself almost instantly, and her voice 
quavered piteously as she renewed her 
4 “Bill—oh, Bill, can’t you see 
ow terribly alone | am? Here with 
all this black law business hanging 
over me. You must give Dad back to 
me! I'll promise he won’t run away 
from the grand jury if only you won’t be 
so cruel. Please—”’ 

“Kit,” he said, a depth of tenderness 
in his voice, “I swear I don’t know 
where your dad is. If he’s gone it wor- 
ries me much as you.” 

“Naw, you don’t come any of that 
soft stuff!’ Kit’s mastiff protector bel- 
lowed. ‘We want Ole Man Plummer.” 

“George, if you'll promise to hold the 
boys off from raiding the jail,” Original 
offered, “I'll go out myself and help 
look for Joe.” 

The big range boss pondered the possi- 
bilities of trickery, violently rubbing his 
whiskered jaw. But Kit made the de- 
cision for him. 

“ Maybe Sheriff Blunt is human, after 
all,” she said, with a return to hostile 
scorn. “ Promise, George.” 

The big head slowly nodded. They 
both disappeared in the darkness. 

No sleep came to Mammoth that 
night. The search for the old man was 
on. Riders of Bear George’s crew 
went north and south to knock dry- 
farmers out of bed and ask report of a 
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solitary horseman after one of the cow- 
men discovered that his horse was miss- 
ing from the feed-lot. The sheriff 
searched alone, desperately, and with 
a sinking heart, for he could not be sure 
but that the disappearance of the mor- 
row’s witness was connived at if not 
arranged by the cattle clansmen. More- 
over, the partial admissions made in the 

rand-jury-room by Timberline and 
Windy Smith indicated that Joe Plum- 
mer knew much more about the men 
involved in the sheep raid than they did. 
The law must have Plummer’s testi- 
mony or it would be thwarted. 

Near nine next morning a voice came 
over the single rural telephone-line north 
of town to the coroner, at the Belle 
Mode furniture store and funeral par- 
lors: 

“This is Cyrus Thomas. ... Yes, 
Cyrus Thomas; what has the farm at 
Fifteen Mile. They’s a tall, pindlin’ ole 
man shot hisself out Pte my hay- 
cock some time last night. . . . Ye-ah, 
shot hisself.... Dead? Sure! . An’ 
he’s left ‘longside him a long letter to 
Sheriff Blunt. Good-by.” 

The coroner leaped out to the side- 
walk, too near bursting with news to 
bottle it. He blabbed to Bear George 
before he took it on the run for the 
court-house to report to the sheriff and 
prosecutor. Johnson he found, but not 
Original. The prosecutor was quick to 
grasp the simile of the news. It 
could be none but Joe Plummer, the 
missing witness, this “ pindlin’ ole man” 
who had put himself out of reach of law 
alone and in the night. And the long 
letter to Sheriff Blunt would certainly 
have a bearing on the murder case—per- 
haps a confession. He conjured the 
coroner to find Blunt while he ran down 
to the Fashion stables and ordered a 
team. 

Original, riding slowly down Main 
Street on his way to  & court-house 
after hours of gray dawn spent in fruit- 
less search; saw Bear George’s vivid 
team of blacks—the only trotters north 
of Cheyenne and the pride of their 
owner—scamper down the runway from 
the Fashion and swing north. In the 
light democrat wagon he recognized the 
pinched, white face of Kit Plummer 
wedged between the gross shape of Bear 


George, at the reins, and a lieutenant of 
George’s named Spracklin. The latter 
nursed a rifle between his knees. Down 
Main Street and off to the north coun- 
try rattled the wagon. Several punch- 
ers leaped to their saddles and followed. 
The street buzzed with excitement. 

Johnson dashed out of the stable and 
beckoned Original to him. In a dozen 
words he’d told the story of the tele- 

hone message. “Bear George’s got the 
— on us,” he panted. “Nothing 
wearing horseshoes can catch his team.” 

“How "bout Betsy?” Original caught 
him up. 

“She’s in the blacksmith-shop—two 
blow-outs and a bum spark-plug.” 

“Come on! She’s got to do it—just 
got to.” 

Original set the pace to the smithy 
back of the hardware store. There, 
coats off and sweating, the two conjured 
back to the decrepit Betsy dreams of a 

ast day of competency. “Johnson’s 
Folly,” Gheadeeh called this shy nine- 
teenth-century ancestor of the modern 
twin-six. Her spirit, first broken by the 
sage hummocks and sandy wastes be- 
tween the railroad and Mammoth, had 
never revived. But this day she re- 
sponded to treatment with a spirit 
worthy the cause. She was hiccup- 
ping merrily — regular two-lung snorts 
—when Original hurried back from 
the general store with a_ two-gallon 
demijohn of gasolene. Bear George and 
his blacks were not twenty minutes gone 
when Betsy, with Johnson at the wheel 
and the sheriff beside him, trailed a 
cloud of blue smoke through Main 
Street and out onto the road to the 
north. 

The road was not for automobiles. 
It was rutted and it was choked with 
sage stumps; sand traps lurked in 
the washes; the uptakes from coulées 
were steep as a church steeple. But 
while Original worked the hand-pump 
on the grades and clung to a lias 
bracket on the flying downward plunges, 
Johnson tooled her—tooled her most 
motheringly, and put her to her topmost 
speed. Now they topped a divide and 
saw far ahead on the crooked white strip 
of road dots that moved. Now they 
wallowed in sand, with every guttered 
gasp from the engine promising to be 
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the last. But they moved much faster 
than those dots ahead. 

It was on a level stretch that they 
drew up on Bear George and his guard 
of three horsemen. Nor was their ap- 
proach unperceived. Now the auto was 
plunging and yawing at top speed, snort- 
ing viciously. The three hones cast 
glances over their shoulders and spread 
themselves the width of the road to 
block its passing. Beyond them the 
democrat wagon kept squarely to mid- 
center. Original caught the sly move- 
ment of one of the mounted cowmen’s 
hands; instantly he had his long-barreled 
revolver out and across his knees. But 
he sensed how great the odds if it came 
to shooting. Those ahead knew he 
would not answer fire when the girl, 
Kit, was among them. 

“Bla-a-a-awp!” challenged Betsy’s 
horn. Horsemen nor wagon gave an 
inch of road. 

“Hold on!” Johnson yelled over tne 
engine’s bluster. ‘We'll take the ditch.” 

Take it they did with a leap, a stag- 
gering bound, and a shrilling of gears. 
As they chugged past, Original whirled in 
his seat, drew himself to his knees, and 
crouched, left hand over the back of the 
seat and right ready to menace with the 
six-shooter. He heard an oath from 
Bear George as the blacks veered in 
panic, saw swift fear play over the face 
of the girl, and the machine was back in 
the road again. Fifty—a hundred yards 
ahead of the team it drew, then, 

“Duck!” Original yelled, for Bear 
George had brought the blacks to a halt 
and was raising a rifle to his shoulder. 
Johnson flattened over the wheel and 
gave her more gas. A jet of dust leaped 
from the road not three feet behind the 
wheels. Again the rifle-crack. An an- 
swering report beneath the car. The 
tonneau sagged suddenly on one side, 
the car veered crazily, steadied itself, and 
pounded on. 

“They got the off back tire,” Original 
announced. 

“We'll make it on the rim, then,” 
Johnson muttered, and advanced his 
spark. 

So they came, limping and bellowing 
on the last half-inch of gasolene, to the 
place of the dry-farmer on Fifteen Mile 
Creek where the telephone-line led. And 


by him they were taken to a meadow- 
lot where a haycock sheltered the pitiful 
refugee from the arm of the law. Old 
Man Plummer, gnarled and range- 
tanned chevalier of the cattle clan, had 
found his last bed there. Original knelt 
by him, laid his hand on the cold hand 
of his dead friend, with a touch rever- 
ential, and his lips moved tremulously. 

“Here’s the letter he writ and I found 
*longside him,” Thomas, the dry-farmer, 
put in importantly. Johnson took the 
scrawl and read, while Original stood by, 
unseeing: 


Original Bill Blunt, sherif of Broken horn— 
Dear stk,—No I couldnt do it, Original 
boy. i couldnt take no oath before my Re- 
deemer & tell what i Know about that sheep 
moving. And then live to See my friends 
hung on my say-so. So lm doing my dooty 
the only way. 

Jim lacey he organised the sheep moving. 
first 1 says i'll go in then i Says i reckon 
I wont because 1 never beliefed in murder. 
But Jim he was into it & his two boys Little 
jim and Henry. Also Patch Hart & slim 
sam Porter. Lace give me these names 
the day after. my Two Kay Ess boys Windy 
and timberline they sliped away and got 
into it thout my knowin. But Windy he 
swears it was Slim sam porter who grabs the 
rifle away from him & shoots the old one 
& the kid. my Boys shot nothin but woolys. 

so god have Mercy on me & you be good 
to my little kit. Tell her the i done it, 
not me nor you nor Any man. the Laws 
bigger than us all. 

Respfly, 
Jos. Plummer. 

Original heard the letter through, 
then went out to the road to await the 
coming of Bear George’s team, that he 
might ward from one beloved the first 
crude stab of grief. 


It was two months after that dash 
out to the dry-farmer’s haycock. The 
sheriff of Broken Horn rode alone 
through the gray-green ‘wilderness of the 
sage, all drenched in the sun-wash of 
the High Country. Behind him was 
Mammoth and the jail wherein seven 
awaited the flexure of a great hand al- 
ready about them—the hand of Law. 
Ahead lay Kay Ess. This was his 
second trip thither since the day of 
tragedy; his excuse was that he had 


been named executor under the will of 
Joe Plummer. Kit Plummer, living at 
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the home ranch with an aunt up from 
Denver, needed his advice. 

The girl, on horseback, met him by 
the fork of the road. Was it brusque 
winds from the Little Medicine range 
over yonder in blue distance that had 
brought back to her cheeks hint of the 
old color? Cértainly they played the 
rowdy with her hair, whipping a gold 
spindrift from it into her eyes. She 
gave him her hand, and they rode to- 
gether. For many minutes they breasted 
the lusty wind without speech. Then, 
yery simply from Kit: 

“You promised when you were last 
here you'd read me the end of—of his 
letter. I do not think now so hard— 
do not feel quite so—it will be sweet 
to hear and not a hurt. Please—” 

A flush mounted Original’s neck. He 
stirred restlessly in the saddle. “Kit, 
I hadn’t ought to do that,” he began, 
clumsily. “You might take it I was 
trying to back up my own case in your 
eyes—sort of quoting authority from 
Over There.” He lifted his eyes to the 
blue immensity of the sky to point 
locality. 

“Let me think what I please,” she 
urged, humbly. “I’ve been wrong so 
much I ought to think right now.” 

Reluctantly he brought out a flat 
wallet from his coat pocket, and with- 
drew from it a sheet closely scrawled 
over. He creased it near the end to 
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bring only the final paragraph of script 
to her eye, and passed it to ie 

so god have Mercy on me & you be good 
to my little kit. Tell her the law done it, 
not me nor you nor Any man. the Laws 
bigger than us all. 

Originai, looking straight ahead to the 
far blue line of the horizon, not daring to 
intrude with his eyes, heard a stifled sob. 
Still he kept his gaze before him. 

“The L-Law’s bigger—than us all,” 
came the sigh, hardly breathed. His 
chin went down on his chest, and his 
eyes narrowed in pain. 

“I—I knew that, Bill. All along I 
knew it, even when | was—wickedest 
toward you. And—” 

“There—there, little Kit!” he hushed, 
looking straight ahead. 

“*“Not me—nor you,’ Dad says, and 
he knew. I only was wrong—” . 

“There now, Kit!” 

They rode again in silence, he with 
his eyes on the horizon. 

* Bill—” 

“Yes, Kit, I’m listening.” 

“Bill”—a hand touched his sleeve, 
groped wistfully up until the soft ends 
of fingers just tipped his cheek, and 
there stayed—* Bill—he said, ‘Be—be 
good to my—little Kit.’ Well—well, be.” 

Then did Original Bill, sheriff of 
Broken Horn, turn his eyes from the 
far prospect of a horizon to a nearer and 
more wondrous thing. 











A Confession of St. Augustine 


BY W. D. HOWELLS 


PART I 


IHEN we drove from the 


station u into the 






Pr wens e along the streets, 
CSN J among the dim live- 
oaks and the shining magnolias, our 
doubting hearts lifted, and we said: 
“Yes, yes, it is all true! This is St. 
Augustine as advertised: the air, the 
sky, the wooden architecture of the 
1870’s and ’8o’s, when St. Augustine 
flourished most, and the memory of 
that dear Constance Fenimore Wool- 
son, who worshiped Florida past all 
Italy, was still sweet in our literature. 
Yes, it is all incredibly true!’ Then, as 
we made our way to Mr. Hastings’s 
beautiful masterpieces, the hotels Ponce 
de Leon and Alcazar, and took refuge 
in the Neo-Andalusian of the simpler 
hostelry from the Belated American of 
those obsolescent cottages, we gathered 
our faith and courage more and more 
about us, and gave ourselves to that 
charm of the place which has not yet 
failed us. 

The charm is very complex, as a true 
charm always is, but the place is very 
simple, as a place which has taken time 
to grow always is. It is especially so if 
the place, like St. Augustine, has had 
its period of waning as well as waxing, 
and has gently, lapsed from its climax. 
The heydey of its prosperity was in the 
years between the 1870's and ’80’s, when 
St. Augustine promised to be lastingly, 
as it was most fitly, the winter resort for 
the whole sneezing and coughing North. 
Then the Great Freeze blasted the or- 
anges and hopes of all Upper Florida; 
then California flowered and fruited 
ahead; then the summer shores of Palm 
Beach and Miami took the primacy from 
California, and Florida was again the 
desire of our winter travel and sojourn, 
with a glory of motoring and dancing 


such as Florida never knew before, or 
can ever know, at St. Augustine. But 
the little city continued the metropo- 
lis of the mind and heart for such as did 
not care to shine with the luster of 
money; and those beautiful hotels re- 
mained without rivalry from the vast 
wooden caravanseries of the more trop- 
ical resorts, and still remain holding 
down their quarter of the local topogra- 


phy. 

tt is better, though, to own at once 
that the charm of St. Augustine derives 
nothing from any thing like grandeur 
in the domestic architecture of the past. 
In the Spanish city there were probably 
no dwellings of such stateliness as the 
three or four mansions of our own 
Colonial classic, which with their groves 
and gardens redeem the American town 
from the reproach of those deplorable 
’seventies and eighties, when our eclec- 
tic architecture tried its ’prentice hand 
on so many of the cottages. The Span- 
iards had built themselves unassuming 
houses of coquina, always flush upon the 
sidewalks, and painted their coating of 
stucco in the buffs and blues and pinks 
of the Latin taste; and their dwellings 
never had the proportion of palaces, if 
one may imagine them from the few that 
remain. But when you leave Mr. Hast- 
ings’s hotels, and keep 2!ong King Street 
eastward on the town plan, you are al- 
most at once in the Plaza, which is the 
heart of every Spanish town, and which 
begins here with the fountained and 
palmettoed oblong inclosing what was 
once the Spanish governor's palace, or 
so said to a It is now the American 
post-office and custom-house, but is in- 
alienably dignified and venerable, with 
some galleried facades of the same 
period on one side, and a compendious 
reach of cheerful shops on the other. 
These are on King Street, and you must 
cross St. George Street (stretching crook- 
edly northward with shops and hotels 
































to the old city gate, and southward with 
embowered dwellings of divers archi- 
tectural effects and intentions) before 
you are again at the Plaza, holding the 
same eastward course to the shining bay, 
and to the long 
bridge built on 
piers of palmetto 
logs after the 
fashion invented 
at York Harbor 
in Maine and fol- 
low ed in the 
Long Bridge at 
Boston. But the 
bridge from St. 
Augustine to 
Anastasia Isl- 
and is longer 
than any other 
of its kind, even 
that over the 
Piscataqua at 
Portsmouth 
which it also ex- 
cels in the enor- 
mity of its tolls, 
as you shall find 
when you cross 
it to the snow- 
white billowing 
of the low north- 
ward sand-dunes 
and the thick 
gloom of the Ce- 
dar and live-oak 
woods rising 
from the water 
to the southward 
in an illusion of 
uplands. All 
round the city 
where there are 
not stretches of 
palmetto scrub 
and pine i 
there is the far 
sweep of the salt- 
savannahs, with 
reedlike grasses 
growing tall, and keeping their Spanish 
brown from November till March, and 
then slowly turning green, as it were in- 
sensibly, almost invisibly, after the use 
of vegetation in the South. In the 
waters around, hidden in the deeps or 
bristling from the shallows, grow the 
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exhaustless ranks of the little oysters, 
which before the white man came to 
know their deliciousness left their shells 
by the million tons. These are still used 
in the construction of the beautiful shell 
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roads of the 
country round, 
now replaced 1 
the town by the 
harsh brick 
pavements 
which the mu- 
nicipality is so 
proud of and 
which really hold 
down the dust 
as the shells 
could not. 

It is to be said 
in the praise of 
the municipality 
that it keeps 
these pave- 
ments swept 
blamelessly 
clean; and by 
night you may 
hear the negroes 
sweeping, doubly 
darkling over 
their surface, 
and softly gos- 

ing together. 
That, are not 
the only black 
voices you hear, 
for their casual 
race seems to 
have no more 
stated hours for 
sleeping than for 

sating. Their 
mellow mur- 
murs, especially 
when the nights 
are warm, rise in 
what seems per- 

etual joking, as 
if from their 
humorous pleas- 
ure at being alive together in the same 
amusing world; nd if you have no 
worse conscience than the talkers, their 
voices will lull you again to the slumbers 
they have broken. It is as if a swarm of 
blackbirds, carrying news of the spring 
northward, had swept chuckling through 









































































SILHOUETTE 


the trees and fluttered the fans of the 
palms and the leaves of the magnolias 
with such comment in their course 
would naturally occur to blackbirds. 

By day these kindly colored folk did 
not seem to superabound as they do in 
Charleston, but this may have been 
because in the tourist season they are 
really outnumbered by the whites in 
st. Augustine. They have their own 
scattering quarters which they are not 
strictly kept to; they are segregated, 
but not concentrated, though their souls 
are saved in separate churches, and 


as 


their minds informed in separate schools. 


Chey even have their own picture-thea- 
ters, but they are softly insinuated 
through the white population in all 
subordinate service, and | never knew 
the slightest unkindness of word or 
deed offered them. If there were any 
you would not know it from them; by 
day, at least, they are silent, and they 
seem always inoffensive, though very in- 
dependent. You mostiy know them as 
the drivers of the wood-colored surreys 
which still anticipate the elsewhere uni- 
versal taxicabs, and as the disseminators 
of more or less unreliable information. 
They do not mean to deceive the strang- 
er, and their own ignorance may have 
been first abused. As | heard them 
passing our gate in St. George Street 
(where we dwelt in the winter of our 
second sojourn at St. Augustine), and 
pointing out the objects of interest, I 
could have wished to share in both the 
illusion and delusion. Their race appar- 
ently rested content in its lowly em- 
ploys, with seldom the hope or endeavor 
for higher things. In some cases which 
seemed few, it sometimes became prop- 
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ertied, and owned its usually decrepit 
cabins in and beyond the suburbs; but 
it was said that if any housing improved, 
and put on an air of prosperity it was not 
well regarded. ‘This may have been the 
excuse of racial unthrift, and I have to 
urge, to the contrary the signal instance 
of a colored man living in a very com- 
fortable house of his own in his own 
grounds, without molestation from any 
lowest or spitefullest white witness of his 
condition. He paid what seemed heavy 
interest to me, and taxes which seemed 
heavy to him, under the municipal gov- 
ernment of St. Augustine which has 
lately changed to the commission form 
(a favorite experiment in the South as 
well as the West) without abatement of 
the rates, which remain of metropolitan 
proportions. 

The colored people are by far for the 
most part entirely black, to the credit of 
both races, since intermarriage is ab- 
horred both by the laws and customs, 
and they are of the prevailing plain- 
ness of their race. On the other hand, 
one might go very far and wide else- 
where without seeing so much out- 
right beauty among the whites, and 
especially in the sex whose business it is 
to be beautiful, as in St. Augustine. 
Age is no handsomer there than in other 
places, and now and then country folks 
of the cadaverous cracker type appeared 
with the produce of their sandy fields or 
groves; but the beauty and grace of the 
young girls of city birth was extraor- 
dinarily great. Perhaps it was from 
my lifelong fondness for the Spanish 
that I chose to think these divine crea- 
tures, so slimly shaped and darkly fair, 
were of the Spanish race which for three 























hundred years ruled or misruled in St. 
Augustine. There was the like fineness 
in some of the men’s faces which carried 
later into life than in the women’s; but 
the Spaniards have left so little trace 
otherwise in the city, that they were 
probably those insular Spanish, the 
Minorcans, whose touching 

story is a minor strain inthe ¢- 
romance of the city’s life. 

In all public places the 
American girl prevailed in the 
excess of fashion which it is 
her prerogative to exploit 
everywhere, with the helpless 
American father fettered to 
her high - heeled, sharp-toed 
little shoes, and the American 
mother distractedly strug- 
gling to keep up with her. 
This sovereign of our society 
did not appear very early in 
the winter, or indeed till after 
the turn of the year, when 
with a roar of cannon and a 
flutter of flags (the Spanish 
colors romantically pre-emi- 
nent) the gates of the great 
Ponce de Leon Hotel were 
thrown open and the season 
was officially procli umed, By 
that time the Alcazar was 
pretty well filled in lounge 
and patio by such fashion as 
had not waited so long as at 
the Ponce de Leon to come 
up from Palm Beach, or per- 
haps not even been there, or 
wished to be; these things 
are mysteries which one had 
better leave to the pictures 
and the letter-press of the 
Sunday editions. I myself 
was happiest in the looks of 
those boarders and roomers who 
abounded in the Plaza from the small 
hotels and lodging-houses and intimi- 
dated my meek spirit less than the 
guests of thé two great hotels which 
are not quite so much the last word in 
architecture as in fashion. ‘They are 
the syllab ling of the architect who won 
the commission for them while yet a 
student in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and 
pronounced it in accents which, though 
still so distinctive, are now a little ar- 
chaic. People now,do not want that 
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series of drawing and dining - rooms 
which open from the inner patio of the 
Ponce de Leon; and if they did, they 
would not have the form fitly to inhabit 
them; their short skirts and their lounge- 
coats are not for such gracious interiors, 
but rather for the golf-links. 





THE PLAZA 


One heard of teas in the afternoons 
and of balls at night which filled these 
rooms, but, as | have owned, I am afraid 
of the great world, and am so eager to 
despise the pride of life when I think I 
see it that make myself unhappy in 
the vision, and I would rather invite the 
reader to fly with me to the more con- 
genial society of the Plaza. I will 
not even attempt to speak of the balls 
at the Ponce de Leon from the ex- 
clusion, too voluntary to know that 
it might have been involuntary, which 
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I suffered. Any one could share the 
pleasure of the tango-teas in the most 
fashionable restaurants by simply com- 
ing to them and either dancing them or 
drinking them. The dancing was actu- 
ally the affair of young couples who 
seemed to stray in from the street, and 
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circled round between the tables in those 
rhythmical embraces of the dance to the 
harsh clatter of the band and the ap- 
plause of those who preferred the tea 
form of tango. It was very strange, and 
a little periculous-looking, but practi- 
cally it came to no more harm than the 
waltz did in its day when it alarmed the 
delicacy of Byron’s muse a hundred 
years ago. Besides these tango-teas there 
were street dances at night promised by 
local associations, but mostly defeated 
by cold snaps from the North or West, 
which seized them as it were unawares, 
after the street had been roped off, and 





hung with lanterns, or flooded with 
moonlight. Where you expected a gay 
masquerade what you got was a couple 
or two in citizen’s dress performing to 
the music of what sounded like a Ger- 
man band, but may have been German- 
American. Cordova Street was the 
favorite scene of such hilari- 
ties, but there are many 
other St. Augustine streets 
named after Spanish cities 
or provinces which I liked 
to walk through or drive 
through merely because 
they were called Saragossa, 
or Granada, or Barcelona, 
or Malaga, or the like, and 
brought their namesakes en- 
dearingly to mind. 

One year I recall, how- 
ever, when the kinder night 
caressed the scene with the 
tenderness of summer, and 
glowed upon the same 
southward space of Cordova 
Street where with the first 
hour of dusk the feet of the 
dancers began to whisper on 
the sanded asphalt. The 
new moon, with upward- 
tilted horns, swam in the 
blue above the palms of the 
Alcazar gardens and sank 
into its depths while the 
dance thickened in the mys- 
tical pace of the one-step 
and the music throbbed 
with the monotony of the 
barbaric time. It was such 
a scene as we might have 
looked down upon from 
some balcony in medieval 
Florence, where the youth of the city 
danced from street to street, and the 
children were allowed up to look on till 
all hours, as they were now in St. 
Augustine. 

In St. Augustine the shops and thea- 
ters are open on Sunday, as in any 
continental European town, but the 
same may be said of the churches, which 
are abundantly frequented. The favo- 
rite dissipation of the local youth was 
apparently the ice-cream served at small 
tables in the drug-stores, where with the 
bane the antidote could be promptly 
supplied; but I should say, or almost 
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say, that the favorite dissipation of the 
aliens of every age was the sail to the 
nearer and farther North Beaches. This 
could be afforded at twenty-five cents, 
which paid the sail both ways, and the 
transit of the sandy stretch of «he island 
to the ocean shore in a horse-car drawn 
by a mule hitched at the side of the car, 
but did not include the roast oysters at 
the restaurants. If you wish to lose 
yourself in the sandy jungles of Anas- 
tasia Island you may cross by trolley- 
car on a pro rata payment of that su- 
premely extortionate toll which I have 
already lamented. But I hope you do 
not wish to cross as yet, but will be 
willing to keep with me along the bay- 
front, either way you like, past some 
minor hotels and pleasant dwellings 
southward and the ruins of old Spanish 
houses and dwellings northward, when 
suddenly the fort of San Marco, now 
misnamed Marion, blocks your way with 
its mass, darkly but not gloomily Span- 
ish, and incomparably monumental. 

It is the most perfect example of the 
Vauban ideal of military architecture 
anywhere remaining; yet neither for 
this, nor for anything else are you to 
leave the Plaza, which is the heart of 
St. Augustine, until you have exhausted 
all the emotions it can impart. They 
are not many, and for me the chiefest 
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of them came from my affectionate in- 
terest in those minor hotel guests and 
roomers who seemed to resort there much 
more in the March of last year than of 
this. Then they arrived, with their 
home-town papers (bought of the blind 
newsman at the corner of the post-office) 
and sat, rows upon rows of them, on 
the benches converging upon the stand 
where a very admirable band of musi- 
cians, claiming to be Venetian, but 
upon confidential approach owning 
themselves Neapolitan, seemed to play 
day-long and night-long while my home- 
towners exchanged personal histories, 
and declared their opinions of the cli- 
mate and the weather of St. Augustine. 

With the wind in the right quarter, 
and the sun in a forenoon sky either 
entirely blue, or a soft blend of white 
clouds melting in spaces of azure, the 
play of light through the palmetto and 
cedar tops on the facade of the cathedral 
across the street or on the curves of 
the triune belfry beside it, left nothing 
to be asked of the climate or weather. 
But both are subject to strange vicissi- 
tudes, and especially from melting 
warmth to cold of the ice-brook’s tem- 
per. You should especially beware of 
the wind that blows with soft insistence 
from the southeast till the first thing 
you know it has got round you, as if 
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a aes and holds you in the clutch 
of a cold snap, incredibly prophesied 
icin the northwest. The Floridian win- 
ter, which is not a season, but merely 
an incident of the year-long summer of 
the latitude, seldom comes from New 
York or Boston, but arrives from Chi- 
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cago by way of Chattanooga, and its 
afhliations are with the Middle West, 
as most of its visitors are. Sometimes 
it comes like a thief in the night, and 
twice it has happened with me to be 
resting on one of the home-towners’ 
benches in the Plaza, and with head 
thrown back to be admiring the mildest 
of full moons, and then before morning 
to hear the rush and trample of a sud- 
den shower on my roof and to wake in 
the morning eager for the fire of live-oak 
logs on my hearth. 

This was so in the gentle January of 
one of my sojourns, and in either of the 
two Marches I have known for the mad- 
dest months of the St. Augustine winter. 


They say that December is commonly 
mild, as with the resignation of the 
declining year, and that February is 
not so very bad, but I search my lexicon 
in vain for a good word to say of March, 
though by then the mocking-birds have 
long been in full chorus and are making 
believe that all the songsters 
of the northing spring are lin- 
gering with us. vom sorry to 
say that our noisy, big, vul- 
gar robin was never among 
these, but in compensation 
there was now and then 
audibly a blue-jay, whether 
in its authentic note, or the 
mocking-bird’s thin repro- 
duction, and welcomer still 


the red-bird, sweet as if it 
came from the Middle-West- 
ern woods of my boyhood. 
With these sylvan voices the 
hymning of the nuns joined 
from their school - garden 
across the way, and the far- 
floating call of the crows from 
the upper blue. Their call 
was never the harsh cawing 
of our Northern crows, but 
something more like the col- 
loquies of the English rooks 
among their “immemorial 
elms.” As the January and 
February days follow one 
another in an almost unbro- 
ken succession of sunny days 
one is apt to see turkey- 
buzzards that spread their 
wider wings among the crows. 
A trio of them, I remember, liked to 
perch on the cupola of a_neighbor- 
ing house, where they seemed in the 
early morning to be discussing the busi- 
ness of the coming day, and consulting 
upon matters of grave importance, but 
were probably settling some question of 
recently discovered carrion. I liked 
best to have them far aloof, and I had a 
particular fancy for the way their pin- 
ions bent thinly upward at the edge. 

If the reader is still, as I hope, in the 
Plaza with me, I would have him leave 
our places on the Mid-Western benching, 
and come and lean over the rail which 
keeps the dogs and boys from throwing 
themselves to the alligator in his pool 
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there, where he lies stiller than the stone 
of his bath. In some moment when the 
water is coldest he rises to the sun and 
basks motionless and soundless on the 
stone curbing, but no one ever saw him 
unlid those loathly eyes of his, or stir 
those antediluvian limbs. Ever, do | 
say? This is wrong. I myself have seen 
the monster raise himself on his hideous 
arms and legs and, ** being wrought upon 
in the extreme” by his intolerable 
prescience of a change in the weather, 
lift his head and roar—roar as the jun- 
gled lion roars, or as the bull that sees his 
rival cross the meadow where he ranges 
in challenge to mortal combat. Nothing 
in nature has more surprised me, and 
the effect with my fellow home-town- 
ers was the same; they came running 
from the benches—men, women, and 
children—and hung upon the alligator’s 
fence and wondered and worshiped like 
so many idolaters of some se rpent of Old 
Nile, till his bellow subsided into a 
hoarse bleat, and then a long sigh that 
shook the disgusting folds of his throat 
into silence. 

Several times already in this study of 
the Plaza I have tried to mention the 
ivied Gothic of the Episcopal church 
which faces the southwestern corner, 
and then the galleried upper stories of 
the line of shops stretching eastward 
forming a picturesque recall of the St. 
Augustine which was once so much more 
all galleries than the ancient city now is. 
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But I could not somehow leave the inter- 
secting paths and the flower-beds beside 
them, or that gentle little Canovan fig- 
ure with ankles crossed and wrists on 
hips which discreetly invites from its 
pedestal the home-towner unfolding 
his paper as he advances to place himself 
with his back to the sun on a favorite 
bench. Still less could I leave the some- 
what plain, not to say severe, obelisk 
near the fountain which celebrates in 
stately inscriptional Spanish the pro- 
mulgation of the constitution of 1812. 
Which king of the several constitution- 
giving sovereigns of Spain it was who 
gave that charter of the national liber- 
ties | do not know or much care to know. 
The charm, the provincial - patriotic 
charm of the obelisk remains, as it re- 
mains with every crumbling ruin of the 
city which the Spanish colonists builded 
and as you feel it at many points on 
theswerving, ratherthancurving, narrow 
ways between St. George Street and the 
bay-front. There the wooden balconies 
droop from the drooping wall of time- 
stained coquina; the doors and windows 
open flush upon the sidewalks; the 
little gardens cherish a few onions and 
heads of lettuce; the dooryard trees 
support themselves in the friendly angles 
and ripen, slowly ripen their plums, 
their peaches, their guavas, their figs, 
and such other fruits as love a sunny 
exposure in literature. 

These little sympathetic lanes con- 
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tinue to King Street, but seldom cross 
it. There at the end of the Plaza, where 
the old Spanish market-house consents 
to the modern legend of having been a 
slave-mart, other kind avenues take up 
the tale and tell it, mostly in the terms 
of the gentle Charlotte Street, till they 
bring you almost suddenly upon the 
great fortress of San Marco set impreg- 
nable across your path. There, if it 
could have spoken, San Marco might 
well have forbidden the ravage of the 
flames which have consumed large 
spaces of the Spanish houses on the bay- 
front, and left only the crumbling co- 
quina walls and arches and the scorched 
palmettoes to attest the tragedy of their 
destruction; but it is not till you pass 
San Marco that you come upon the 
means of enforcing such a mandate—not 
till you come in fact to the city water- 
works where the splendid up-gush from 
the deeply subterranean springs diffuses 
their odor through the air. Many people 

perhaps most—do not like this odor, 
and few if any like the taste of the water, 
unless they have been inured to the 
offensive virtues of the ferruginous and 
sulphurous springs of Germany. It is 
not healing like these, but physicians 
say you may safely drink it if you can 


stand it; and to the right, before you 
reach the water-works, you may visit the 
Fountain of Youth which it seems an 
error to suppose Ponce de Leon did not 
discover when he came to Florida i 

1513, for he left the fountain behind him 
there with the date in a pattern of stone 
near the source. In fact he left two 
Fountains of Youth at St. Augustine, 
but the one which was to the westward 
of the actual fountain was closed by 
the Board of Health as unhygienic. For 
a reasonable sum, however, you may 
drink of the remaining spring, and if it 
does not rejuvenate you it will scarcely 
disappoint you, unless you have ex- 
pected the impossible of it, or even the 
credible. This remaining Fountain of 
Youth may well be left behind in the 
realm of fancy, and the atmosphere of 
fable which so richly invests it, for a 
return to the great fortress which holds 
down more history than any other 
such edifice on our continent. Not even 
the citadel at Quebec outrivals it for 
the events which have elapsed in its 
time, for it has stood invulnerable 
during the two hundred and fifty years 
since its foundations were powerfully 
laid beside the wave that washes its 
base. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED.| 


The Lost 


Paradise 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


LOOKED into the little room 
I may not enter more, 
The room that was a Paradise 
For us ten years before; 
With aching heart and praying eyes 
I lingered at the door. 


Across your bed the gleam and gloom 
Of sunlit leaves that crowd 

Your window shadow-music made 
One must not play aloud, 

A score of flitting light and shade 
By spiritual fingers played. 
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A Surprise: In Perspective 


BY FLOY TOLBERT BARNARD 


JELLO! What's this?” 

A small, faded pho- 
1 tograph had fallen out 
) from between the yel- 
lowed pages of an old 
book on astronomy, in 

: is which the great man 
was searc ching for an elusive bit of out- 
dated fact, with which to introduce a 
quite new fact in a paper he was prepar- 
ing for publication. As he stooped to 
recover the fallen photograph, he was 
saying, more to himself than to his sec- 
retary: 

“Tt is certainly true that every ad- 
vance in knowledge makes whole libra- 
ries useless. Why, I have not referred 
to this book in twenty years; and I do 
so now merely to quote verbatim a para- 
graph that will give perspective to a 
seemingly final discovery that I am con- 
fident will but serve, in its turn, as 
perspective to far more important facts. 
Facts! They are the shiftiest things we 
know. Whoso would be enlightened, 
let him be a master in the art of letting 
go of facts. The minute he holds tena- 

ciously to one, his perceptions are im- 
paired.” 

He had talked more and more slowly, 
studying the little pictured face in his 
hand, at first idly, then intently. 

Miss Boyeson, who was listening with 
somewhat preoccupied attention, waited 
incuriously. 

The astronomer turned the picture to 
a better light, a slow smile of recognition 
lighting his fine eyes, though his lips 
puckered half doubtfully. He spoke 
slowly, looking across the little picture 
at his secretary: 

“This must be a picture of you, Miss 
Boyeson, though it looks but little as 
you do now.” 

“Of me?” incredulously. She crossed 
over to him, her hand outstretched, but 
he did not put the photograph into it at 
once, and it was hessctalaiiie of Miss 


Boyeson that, though she had worked 
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for him twenty-six yéars, she did not 
bend over to look at it in his hand. She 
simply dropped her own to the edge of 
his table, quietly waiting. 

Studying the woman and the photo- 
graph alternately, he mused, as though 
trying to recover the whole of a frag- 
mentary memory. 

“T wonder how this came to be here. 
You surely never gave me a picture of 
yourself?” 

Miss Boyeson smiled. “I am sure | 
never did. What picture is it?” 

Still he looked at it, talking half to 
himself, half to her. ‘“‘You were a 
placid, patient-looking girl—when you 
weren't frightened-looking. You must 
have been about seventeen when this 
was taken. Do you know what it makes 
me think of? Of a piece ot marble before 
a sculptor has touched it: it might 
become—anything.” 

Miss Boyeson’s gaze turned from him 
to the open window, which framed an 
apple-tree in halt-blossom, limned ex- 
quisitely against a stormy, gun-metal 
sky. A threatening flurry of wind shook 
delicate perfume from the pink and 
white blossoms, filling the room with a 
loveliness of fragrance almost tangible. 

The astronomer followed her gaze to 
the window; but for him the etched 
beauty of the apple-tree against the 
somber sky was only a background from 
which Miss Boyeson stood out in vivid 
relief, in her eyes the quiet percipience 
characteristic of those rare individuals 
who have discovered the inherent do- 
minion of the soul over all things that 
“‘come—to pass.” There is no real sad- 
ness in that look, yet the watching man 
had an unaccountable impulse to reach 
out and cover the hand resting on the 
edge of his desk with. his own, an im- 
pulse it required a distinct effort on his 
part to withstand. It surprised him, for 
in all the years of almost daily association 
their personal relationship had been 
one of unbroken, though easy, formality. 
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The deep serenity of her eyes, meeting 
his, as she turned back from the win- 
dow, cleared his faintly bewildered 
senses like the steadying lift of a hand 
to one stumbling. He found himself 


saying: 

es My goodness, how bashful you were 
when you first came to me—and how 
scared! And,-merciful heavens! the al- 
most passionate efforts you made to do 
exactly what you were told todo. Your 
eagerness to please me used to actually 
embarrass me. You treated me with 
such awe-struck deference that I had a 
terrible time at first trying to live up to 
the inference. It was a terrific strain; 
I almost fired you once or twice, just to 
let myself have a rest!’ He laughed 
richly, and Miss Boyeson smiled with 
him. “Let me see: I was about thirty 
when you came; you must have been—” 
He looked up questioningly. 

“| was sixteen.” 

“And you treated me as though I were 
ancient beyond belief.” He had evi- 
dently forgotten his search for the exact 
phrasing of the obsolete astronomical 
“fact,” and was giving himself over to 
reminiscence. “I wonder how I came 
to take you? It must have been because 
you looked just like this picture—won- 
derfully moldable. . . . 1 had tried a 
half a dozen or so girls and women, but 
they had been either inefficient or flir- 
tatious, or both. . . . Not but that I 
could enjoy a flirtation at thirty, but 
I couldn’t seem to work and flirt at the 
same time, and I was too hard up to 
stop work! I had tried a boy or two, 
but they were not adaptable enough; 
also they required bigger pay, and at 
that time any pay was big to me.” 
His lips pursed in half sympathy for 
that struggling youth who had been 
himself. He held the picture in his hand 
at arm’s-length, then brought it close 
for minute inspection. “Yes, it must 
have been that quiescent look about 
you.” He smiled up at her. “If I had 
been as old as your attitude toward me 
suggested, I would have been too old to 
have thought that quiescence an asset; 
I would have called it a responsibility, 
and been afraid to assume it. What 
a lucky thing it was for me that your 
moldability had in it enough Norwegian 
sturdiness to offset the élan of a neo- 


phyte astronomer. But, as I said, the 
agonizing responsiveness of you to 
training as all-round assistant to a 
budding star-gazer nearly lost you your 
job more than once in those first months. 
I used to fairly long for one of those 
girls who cared more to please my eye 
tor femininity than my desire for ac- 
curacy in the transcribing of my notes, 
or carefulness in handling my all too 
meager paraphernalia. They at least 
did not depersonalize me.” 

Inscrutable amusement lurked in Miss 
Boyeson’s eyes as she listened to him, 
but she made no comment. 

“You were a strange girl, with your 
immobile face and your eyes so unreveal- 
ing, yet so full of poignant questioning 
over each task Om. it was finished. 
This mg brings it all back. My! 
You have been my omniscient right 
hand so long I had forgotten a time 
when you were new to the work, and 
that once you were not here at all. It 
is no longer comprehensible.” 

He put the picture in her hand at 
last. She stood studying it curiously as 
he mused on, aloud: 

“You still had the old-country atti- 
tude of its women toward its men, and 
your Christiania inflections made your 
speech as quaint as your ways. I must 
say you have outgrown that deference 
to a man, even when you knew he was 
wrong or unreasonable, that | feel now 
all be very gratifying!” 

Miss Boyeson looked over the top of 
the faded little picture, smiling quiz- 
zically. “You forget it was my first 
‘job,’ and that I would have felt it a 
disgrace had I failed to please you. My 
only way of knowing was by what you 
said, and the way you looked—and you 
used to say such unexpected things; 
things that were often deliciously funny 
when my Scandinavian mind had had 
time to ruminate on them long enough, 
but confusing at first to a frightened girl 
in a strange land, working for a strange 
man, at a strange, far-off thing like 
astronomy, and having to speak and 
listen to an unfamiliar language. And 
your expression was as vivid and varia- 

le as mine was stolid.” 

She laughed yee | at his swift re- 


jection of stolid as descriptive of her, 


saying, “Still water is riot stolid! It can 
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be moved from a tiny ripple to a ty- 
phoon. Its power to respond is marvel- 
ous, but left to itself it becomes still. 
You were like that. You used to reflect 
every mood of mine with a faithfulness 
that was disconcerting, but you were 
wholly unrevealing as to yourself. When 
anything you did for me was finished, or 
if I came along to see how you were 
progressing, your eyes flew to my face 
in painfully intense waiting, and every- 
thing I said, and did not say, was regis- 
tered in them. Oh, you were not stolid. 
It would have been a joy to have had 
you so, sometimes. I never realized 
until now just how hard it must have 
been for you as well as for me; how in- 
finitely harder, to be truthful. I feel 
like asking forgiveness for | know not 
how much stupidity of perception.” 

He appeared singularly boyish as he 
looked up at her, and she saw for a 
second the man he had been, when she 
was the girl of the little faded photo- 
graph; saw him so, as clearly from vivid 
old memories as she did the tangible 
likeness of herself in her hand. With 
the fading of the vision, her lips curved 
in a smile, half sad, half merry. 

“T am sure I must have wept away 
some of this over-roundness of cheek in 
those first weeks of learning what was 
expected of me. I can scarcely believe 
this was |.” She was silent a moment 
before she said, slowly: “I had this 
taken to send to my mother at Christ- 
mas, the first year 1 was here. You had 
just taken me—on trial. I had three 
pictures finished—one for my mother, 
one for my brother, and this for myself. 
I must have been looking at it when I 
should have been hunting up something 
for you, and then forgotten it. I thought 
I had lost it; but by the time I could 
afford to have another finished for my- 
self, doubtless I had ceased to think of 
it at all. And now, after all these years, 
it turns up and convicts me of idling!” 

“You must have wasted much time, 
and your—er—salary—was so munifi- 
cent i do not see how you dare face me,” 
laughed the man, rising, and turning to 
look at the picture with her. He was 
very tall, ak standing beside her, look- 
ing down at the picture past her bright 
brown hair and quiet face, had again a 
desire to touch her, to offer solace for 
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some deep sorrow unsuspected until 
now. He moved a step back from her, 
involuntarily, lest her nearness betray 
him into crossing the fine line of reserve 
that had lifted their association far out 
of the commonplace. He would not 
wish to offend, after all these years. 
What on earth had struck him, anyhow? 

he asked himself. Resolutely putting 
aside the impulse, ke confessed, slowly: 

“That face haunts me, Miss Boyeson. 
All life is latent in it. You have made” 
—he hesitated, for in all the years there 
had been no personal touch to their 
conversation, in even the most inconse- 
quent of brief relaxations from work— 
“‘a fine, strong face of it, but I am sud- 
denly afraid you have given your work 
with me too much to have done yourself 
justice.’ 

“T have liked the work wonderfully 
well,” was her only reply as she stood 
beside him, unconscious of having stirred 
his imagination for the first time since 
he had known her. 

“It is a fe thing for me that you 
have liked it; you are almost as good 
an astronomer as I,” he affirmed, sin- 
cerely, “but that very fact seems to 
accuse me of selfishness in some way. 
Will you give me that picture? It in- 
terests me strangely. I ought to ask 
for a recent portrait; you are much 
nicer looking now. May | have it?” 

“T believe I will keep it. It interests 
me, too. Where are those proofs you 
wished me to look over? I am almost 
through with the work our journey into 
the days of this picture interrupted.” 

Before he could reply, a flash of light- 
ning tore vividly through the gun-metal 
sky, followed by a crash of thunder that 
seemed to shake the house, and yet—it 
seemed not to break the stillness of 
spacious room. 

“There will be quite a storm,” added 
Miss Boyeson as the wind rose with 
sudden violence and another flash was 
succeeded by a reverberating roar. She 
went quickly to close the window, and 
remained looking out at the apple-tree, 
wind-racked now, and rifled of a wealth 
of its delicate blooms, blown off in fra- 
grant showers. 

The great astronomer stood looking at 
her, and for the first time in his life 
really saw her. He was fifty-six—a 
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polished man of the world as well as 
distinguished in his chosen life-work, 
and, being a man of the world, it struck 
him now as unbelievable that he could 
have watched her grow up from a child 
of sixteen to a woman of forty-two with- 
out once having considered her as an 
individual who might have loved and 
married and gone into a life of her own. 
He had married, and was very happy in 
his personal life as well as his professional 
one. To-day he found himself wonder- 
ing about her. He knew, and gave her 
credit for, the immeasurable contribu- 
tion toward his success that her re- 
markable understanding of astronomy 
had given him, and he flushed faintly, 
remembering that she had had from him 
a constantly increased salary, and un- 
failing courtesy and consideration in 
regard to her work, and that was all. 
He had not once thought of her as a 
woman who could be “glad or sad, or 
mad or bad.” She had worked beside 
him in study and observatory, changing 
from the girl of the faded photograph to 
the woman who now stood silhouetted 
against a stormy sky, and he knew noth- 
ing of her, save that without her incom- 
parable services he would have made 
his place in the world more slowly, and 
would now be utterly at a loss should he 
find himself without them. He was ap- 
palled at his hitherto unguessed reliance 
on her, yet he had scarcely thought of 
her more definitely than one thinks of 
air to breathe. It was, perhaps, a sign 
of his greatness of spirit that he suddenly 
felt awed and humble in her presence. 

A perfect sheet of lightning revealed 
her as in a spot-light, and it came to 
him startlingly that she was a beautiful 
woman. He brushed his hand across his 
eyes, and stared intently at her. By 
some means, life had sculptured that 
passionless Scandinavian bit of human 
marble into an exquisite woman, with 
eyes inscrutably calm, and a smile that 
unexpectedly hurt him. He had a swift, 
poignant desire that she should be 
happy—as he was—in the hours that 
were not given to her work. 

She returned to her desk, put the 
picture of herself in a drawer, and took 
up some papers. Her very hands were 
full of fine character, and strength, and 
grace. 


He crossed over to her, watching her 
in the play of the steady flashes of the 
electrical storm. 

“Miss Boyeson,” he said,. bluntly, 
“you are lovely. Why haven’t you 
married and had the happiness of the 
home life you should have had? I— It 
seems all wrong for you to be here, 
though what I should do without you 
God only knows. I never even thought 
of it before, but why haven’t you mar- 
ried some one and—and been happy?” 

He was too deeply in earnest to apolo- 
gize for being inquisitive. She looked up 
at him with her fleeting, mirthful smile 
that had surprisingly become two-edged 
to him. It passed, leaving her face full 
of a quiet peace. 

“The man I might have cared about 
did not ask me to marry him,” she told 
him frankly, “and as for any other, | 
liked being an almost-astronomer too 
well. Perhaps in my next reincarnation 
I shall catch up with you as the result of 
my long apprenticeship.” Then she 
added, whimsically: “Are you perhaps 
wishing to—jfire me now, and do not 
know how to set about it? Were you 
hoping belated matrimony on my part 
might relieve you of the necessity?” 

“No!” sharply. “But, somehow— 
Why—that picture has given me a feel- 
ing af-— of—sepeoach. I wish you would 
let me have it?” 

“If it gives you such distress, I cer- 
tainly do not want you to have it. You 
were very good to that face, and I will 
not have it be rude to you. Will you 
turn on the light for me, please? I must 
finish this this afternoon,” indicating the 
work before her. 

He stood irresolute, a curious bewil- 
derment about him. For the third time 
that afternoon he was resisting an im- 
perative desire to touch her, only this 
time he would have dropped down in 
front of her and buried his face in her 
lap. He felt that the touch of her quiet 
hands on his head would absolve him 
from blame for some suffering he had 
unwittingly caused her, and yet it was 
infinitely remote from his mind that she 
had ever loved him, and his own impulse 
to touch her was far from being identical 
with similar attractions in the presence 
of fascinating women. These present 
impulses came not from pleasure in her 
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companionship, but from a sense of sad- 
ness, a desire to atone for some recondite 
wrong. 

A ragged streak of lightning illumined 
the sapphire brooch that fastened the 
exquisitely sheer white collar on her 
dark dress. The astronomer had a 
passion for precious stones, and lavished 
them on his wife and daughter. 

“That is a fine sapphire,” he observed, 
unexpectedly. “Did you get it in this 
country?” 

Miss Boyeson looked up at him with 
one of her rare laughs. It was unaffect- 
edly merry, rippling about him in little 
waves of sound that reminded him of 
the knowledge that all sound is accom- 
panied by color, as all light gives forth 
a sound, if only our senses were fine 
enough to perceive the wonders around 
us. He thought that laugh must be full 
of clear, radiant colors. He started. 

“You gave me this sapphire,” she was 
saying. ‘I do not know where you got 
it.” 

“7?” unbelievingly; then he flushed 
almost painfully. “I remember, now. 
You were good enough to stay up in the 
mountains with the children while my 
wife went to Italy with me. She 
wouldn’t go and leave them with only a 
trained nurse, a housekeeper, a man-of- 
all-work to defend them from burglars 
and ‘terror by night,’ and a little nurse- 
maid to play with them.” He laughed a 
little. “No, not one step would she go 
unless you would look after them and 
all the people whose business it was to 
care for them. I got that brooch in 
Rome. Didn’t I tell you? My wife 
helped me select the setting, but the 
stone was my own choice. I seem to 
remember that it is your birth stone. 
She brought you some tiny statuary, 
didn’t she?” 

As he talked, it came to him that 
the wrong he had done her was in using 
the result of her almost constant at- 
tention to his interests while giving 
her so little attention as to be utterly 
forgetful of having bought her a gift 
so valuable as that diamond-circled sap- 
phire. To have been able to look closely 
at it, and ask such a question about it! 
No wonder she laughed! The wonder 
was that no bitterness dimmed the col- 
ors associated with her laughter, sup- 
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posing science to be right in its assertion 
that there are many octaves of color 
and sound playing invisibly and _ in- 
audibly through the meager ones al- 
lotted to our limited sight and hearing. 
Thank Heaven a man could feel things 
beyond the unaided senses! Who, hav- 
ing looked through a telescope, would, 
or could, doubt that voices have color-— 
that the light of the stars pours out 
rich harmonies of sound, glorious Te 
Deums to the eternal morning? 

As these things flashed through his 
mind he was regarding Miss Boyeson 
wistfully. She touched the brooch with 
her strong white fingers. 

“e . ° , 

I enjoy the sapphire very much, 
she told him. “It is my only bit of 
jewelry. That summer in the moun- 
tains with the children was really a de- 
lightful vacation for me, and needed no 
compensation in the way of further 
gifts; but I am glad you gave me this 
sapphire,” she finished, with another 
flash of laughter. “‘I love it.” 

As swiftly as it came, his reminiscent 
mood passed. “I am glad you do,” he 
said, heartily. “You deserve many 
jewels. Never did a mere man, before 
me, have such an assistant. When it 
comes to working, I cannot seem to even 
begin to think until you are at your work 
beside or opposite me. Do you remem- 
ber the winter I went to Vienna quite 
boldly by myself, and then cabled to my 
wife to come on over, and bring you?” 
He smiled at her, turned on the light she 
had asked for, and went back to the old 
book, renewing his search for the elusive 
paragraph concerning Jupiter's moons. 
After a few minutes he glanced across at 
her, shrugging his athletic shoulders. 
“You will have to look this up for me 
yet, | fancy. Tell me: do you do every- 
thing for me? I am just having a horrid 
fear that you do! | beg of you, let me 
continue to sign my name to the books 
and papers that you write for me.” 

She smiled absently, without reply, 
and for more than an hour they worked 
at their separate desks, oblivious to each 
other, and to the storm that had raged 
away its first fury and settled to a driv- 
ing, windy rain. 

At the end of the hour the door 
opened, and a charming woman, five or 
six years younger than Miss Boyeson, 
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came confidently in to claim the great 
man’s fulfilment of a promise to go with 
her to a dinner-party. As she stopped 
by his chair, having nodded to Miss 
Boyeson in silent, dioctienses friendli- 
ness, he looked up, his eyes alight with 
pride and welcome. 

“T ought to know better than to 
promise you anything,” he scolded, put- 
ting an arm about her. “I am busy— 
but I suppose you will not let me off, 
and go make convincing excuses for 
me?” 

She ran her fingers through his silver- 
shot hair, ruffling it into absurd confu- 
sion, and said, her head on one side to 
note the effect: “Indeed I will not! 
Miss Boyeson can do whatever it is you 
are doing far better than you can. You 
are probably hindering her! Run along 
and get ready. I waited until the last 
minute to come for you. You will have 
to hurry, dear.” 

He brushed a restoring hand over his 
hair, then touched the bunch of early 
irises she held. “For me?” 

“No; for Miss Boyeson. She loves 
my irises.” 

She put water in a vase from Japan, 
arranged the stately purple flowers in it, 
and set them on Miss Risnmat s desk, 
while her husband watched her, taking 
pleasure in all her little gracious ways. 
When the vase was placed to her liking, 
and she had received Miss Boyeson’s 
happy words of appreciation, the great 
man left the study with her, calling back 
over his shoulder as he closed the door: 

“Oh, will you look up that paragraph 
about Jupiter's moons? I gave it up 
and did some other work.” 

When the door closed, Miss Boyeson 
sat quite still, looking at the royally 
lovely flowers for a long time, but she 
was thinking of other things. At lzst 
she opened the drawer, took out the 
little photograph and, going to a mirrer, 
studied the picture and the reflection. 

*“**A piece of marble, before a sculptor 
has touched it,’” she quoted in a low 
voice. And, after a second: “‘ All life is 
latent in it!... It might become— 


anything.” Her eyes grew bright with 
unshed tears, through which she smiled 
at -herself in the glass, and whispered, 
whimsically: “Of course you are lovely. 

. The sculptor that chiseled you out 
of that—quiescent—child . . . ‘has set 
his beauty upon’—you . . . but he left 
—:much—latent—still.” 

She went to the window, and stood 
looking out while her courageous spirit 


resolutely restored her inner peace, 


bringing her warring mind and heart 
into subjection to her indomitable soul. 

A limousine swept down the driveway 
through the wind and rain. The astron- 
omer was saying, as he saw his secretary 
at the window and lifted his hat, with 
his charming smile: 

“Miss Boyeson is really lovely. Did 
you ever think of it? I wonder some man 
doesn’t carry her off.” 

His wife stared at him. “‘Did I ever 
think of it? Did I ever think— Man, 
did you just happen to notice it? Let 
me tell you something: if I should die, 
or run off with a handsomer man, you 
would suffer a broken heart—that would 
mend in time. But if Miss Boyeson 
should die, or be carried off by some 
man, you would be crippled for life! She 
is an extension of your mind, my dear; 
you think through her mind as well as 
your own; you work with her hands; 
she is more essential to your /ife than I 
am, though not so essential to your hap- 
piness. And I—’ 

But the astronomer took her in his 
arms and kissed her, and she did not 
finish. Neither did she see the strange, 
almost suffering, humility that dawned 
through the look of power and achieve- 
ment in his eyes at this second perspec- 
tive into life that had come to him dur- 
ing the day. She laughed in the security 
of his arms, and wondered who would 
take her in to dinner. 

Meantime, Miss Boyeson had re- 
turned his greeting serenely, put the lit- 
tle picture away, found for him the 
paragr -_ he desired, marked it, and 
returne quietly to her desk to finish her 
afternoon’s work. 
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The Infant 


BY ELOISE 


9Y father has just left 
4) the room, closing the 
> door firmly behind him. 
‘> His parting words to 
S me were these: 

**Barbara, I have 
See) reared three daughters 
into fine, self-respecting women who are 
a comfort and pleasure to your mother 
and to me. But it seems as if you are 
constantly making trouble for us all. 
Why is it, my child? Why is it?” 

I did not answer. What was the use? 

I cannot understand my father’s atti- 
tude toward life. And if he knew all— 
but he is still ignorant of the fact that 
I have just finished cutting into small 
pieces a dress belonging to my sister 
Elizabeth and costing $59.50, reduced 
from $60. When,this is discovered 
words are too feeble to describe what 
will happen. But I am not sorry I did 
it. It may cause me suffering, but I am 
willing to sacrifice myself because, after 
all is over, it will teach Elizabeth that 
she cannot treat me like a child any 
longer. . 

I realize that I am now passing 
through the darkes®hour of my exist- 
ence. If I were a poet I should enrich 
the world by pouring out sad and beau- 
tiful thoughts about death. Instead I 
will write down a true and ferocious ac- 
count of all the events that have brought 
me here, so that when I am gone my 
family may weep bitter tears to think 
how they have misjudged me. I hope 
my ghost will be able to see them. 

I am an unbeliever. Before I became 
an unbeliever I believed in Thought 
Control, and in my childhood I was a 
Presbyterian. To explain why I am an 
unbeliever I shall have to tell how | 
became a believer in Thought Control. 
Sarah Delle Sherwin and I were walking 
home from school. I might say that we 
were not walking of our own free will. 
A week or so before this a Polish sufferer 
had been in the city. She was one of 
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these fashionable. sufferers who speak 
at teas. Not beirig there, I do not know 
all that she said, but I have been one of 
the chief victims of her remarks ever 
since, for the principal, and I might say 
the only, thought that mother gathered 
from her talk was that, considering the 
fact that many millions of people in 
Poland were going around without any- 
thing but knitted mufflers, which some 
kind people had sent them, it was abso- 
lutely wicked for the pampered children 
of America to drive in limousines. Ac- 
cording to mother she did not say any- 
thing against women riding, although 
your limbs get just as tired when you 
are sixteen as when you are forty or 
fifty. But ever since then, rain or shine, 
Sarah Delle and I have been expected 
to walk to school. Our mothers did not 
know that this foolish cruelty of theirs 
was forcing us to use the obnoxious 
street-car, where we ran the risk of all 
kinds of catching diseases and of having 
our manners and our English contami- 
nated by the Lower Middle Class, but 
so itwas. The only reason we were not 
riding that day was because neither of 
us had a nickel. 

“Good Grief!” Sarah Delle exclaimed, 
with an air of intense disgust; ‘‘ why is 
it that nothing exciting ever happens?” 

I shook my head. It was a question 
which I had never been able to solve 
myself. 

‘I wish,” Sarah Delle went on, “that 
we could go back to the Dark Ages. 
Then, instead of eking out a meager 
existence as we do now, we should ride 
around on palfreys, and marvelous-look- 
ing knights would have fights for our 
sakes and hew and hack one another. 
Life would be worth living.” 

“I would be satisfied if only I had 
a few of the clothes I want and was 
allowed to go to dances,” I replied. 
Sarah Delle’s ideas are interesting but 
sometimes impractical. 

This was the general trend of our con- 
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Control Temple. I remember perfectly, 
because we decided to go in from sheer 
ennui. Little did I think, as I set my 
foot on the step, that I should come out 
of that building a changed woman. 

There was a lecture going on by a 
woman whom the bulletin-board called 
Lilla de Villbiss. The name fitted her so 
well that I doubt whether it was her 
own. She was the most flowing person 
I have ever seen. She had on a peacock 
and gold brocaded robe without any 
belt, and her voice was like a caramel 
sundae—thick and sweet. I must con- 
fess it took me a good while to catch 
the drift of her remarks. She seemed 
to have some peculiar expressions that 
got into the way of what she was trying 
to say, and every once in a while she 
would interrupt herself to clasp her 
hands on her chest-bone and close her 
eyes and stand as if in great agony. 
After awhile this became monotonous. 

“For Pete’s sake,. Barbie,” Sarah 
Delle whispered, “‘let’s go.” 

I was about to agree with her when my 
ear caught something Miss de Villbiss 
was saying and I poked Sarah Delle to 
kee p quiet. 

“And you who have starved souls! 
Stunted and dwarfed with cramped, 
narrow prisons for your ardent spirits! 
What is the message of the Infant Ten- 
derness to you? Listen!” 

She made a long pause, holding up one 
lily-white hand. greeter because if 
ever there was a person with a stunted 
and dwarfed life and an ardent spirit 
confined in a narrow and cramped 
prison, it was I. 

“Listen!” she repeated. “Whatso- 
ever you desire is yours! W ‘hatsoever you 
desire! ‘Ask and ye shall receive,’ is it 
not said? Lay hold upon the promises 
of the Infant Tenderness now, claim 
them for your own.” And she went on 
diluting this thought at great length. 
I got the impression that what she meant 
to say was this: if you wanted anything, 
no matter how impossible it seemed, all 
you had to do was to go into a kind of 
trench and ask for it. But as none of 
our family had ever had the habit of 
going into trenches, I decided to wait 
until the meeting was over and find out 
more about the thing. If there was any- 
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versation as we passed the new Thought 


thing in the idea you may just believe 
I wanted to take advantage of it. 
Sarah Delle was skeptical, but t dragged 
her up with me. 

“Miss de Villbiss,” I said, “is that 
the honest truth, cross your heart and 
hope to die what you were saying 
about getting any thing you want free, 
just by asking for it?” 

Miss de Villbiss turned her large 
clear eye upon us. I could see her taking 
us all in, and no doubt observing how 
our spirits were cramped. 

“As true as that the sun rises,” she 
answered. ‘The Infant Tenderness is 
as ready to give us good gifts as our 
parents are.” 

“Huh!” Sarah Delle’s tone was not 
very trustful. She had had some ex- 
perience with earthly parents and she 
did not think much of Miss de Villbiss’s 
comparison. ‘“‘Not just spiritual gifts. 
I have been taken in that way before. 
Barbie and I have no use for spiritual 
gifts. It’s real things we want, like 
clothes—and lovers.” 

“The Infant Tenderness has given me 
these garments,” Miss de Villbiss re- 
turned, and stretched out her arms. 

Sarah Delle and I looked her over. 
Neither of us had ever seen a dress made 
as hers was—in fact, you could hardly 
Say it was made at all—but it was stun- 
ning gold-brocade velvet. It couldn’t 
have cost the Infant Tenderness less 
than ten dollars a_yard. 

“Well,” Sarah Delle decided, “it can’t 
do any harm to try, I suppose.” 

**1’m in favor of it,” I announced, “and 
I’ll become a follower right now if you'll 
show me how to work 1t.” 

Miss de Villbiss sat down with a 
happy light in her eye and proceeded to 
tell us _ ob to constrain the Infant 
Tenderness. You did it by folding your 
hands on your chest and looking at the 
crack where the ceiling meets the wall 
and trying to sink yourself in the Infant 
Tenderness. After you were sunk you 
were to suggest to it that you needed a 
new hat, or whatever It was, and then you 
had to have faith to believe that the 
Infant Tenderness had given whatever 
you had asked for, whether It had or 
not. And you were to keep your mind 


calm and free from annoyances. If any 
one injured you, you were just to sit 
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HANDS CLASPED UPON HER CHEST-BONE, EYES CLOSED AS IF IN AGONY 


down and go into a trench and pray for 
her. She was only a gnat which buzzes 
but cannot sting. (I say “she” because, 
although I am a woman myself, I must 
admit that it is women who do cause 
most of the annoyances of life. Take 
your own family, for instance.) After 
it was all over Sarah Delle and I went 
home and spent the rest of the afternoon 
sinking ourselves in the Infant Tender- 
ness—at least I did. 

Thinking the matter over carefully | 
had decided to ask for three things. 
One was some gorgeous clothes and 
another was a social career and the 
third was to be engaged. I am sorry 
now that I asked for the third. If I had 
not I might still be happy. It was not 
absolutely necessary to my scheme of 
life, but I had noticed that since my 
sister Elizabeth has been in this state 
she has been looked up to in a manner 
which must be a pleasant experience, 
and a great deal of consideration has 
been paid to her feelings. If my family 
Vou, CXXXIV.—No. 803.—88 


could be put in the same attitude toward 
me it would make things a great deal 
easier for me. However, to prove the 
injustice of the world, there was any- 
thing but consideration shown me when 
I announced my engagement. But of 
that anon. 

Delphine called me to dinner before | 
came out of my trench. While I was 
about it | wanted to make it very clear 
to the Infant Tenderness just what it 
was I wanted. I meant to give It no 
chance to fool me. So I told Delphine 
I wanted no dinner, which was true, and 
went right on with my meditations. 

Why is it your family will never leave 
you alone in peace? It wasn’t three 
minutes before Delphine was back again 
saying that every one was at the table 
and I was to come at once. I did not 
answer her at all. I simply concentrated 
on the Infant Tenderness: After address- 
ing me in tones that were not ladylike, 
and even shaking my shoulder, Delphine 
went away. But not for long was I left 
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to myself. The next time it was Eliza- 
beth. 

“ Barbara,” she pecked out, “mother 
says you are to come down to dinner at 
once.” 

I gazed at the crack in the ceiling with 
a rapt smile on my features and said 
nothing. 

“Barbara, do you hear?” 

No reply. 

‘Barbara! What is the matter with 
you?” 

| reminded myself that Elizabeth was 
only a gnat and kept calm. 

“If you don’t answer I’ll have to tell 
mother. What are you sitting here for?” 

At last I looked at her. “I am pray- 
ing,” | said. I knew that would make 
her go away, and it did. After she had 
gone I went to the head of the stairs to 
hear what she would say in the dining- 
room. 

“She says,” Elizabeth re peated with 
relish, “‘that she is praying. 

“That she is what?” gasped mother 
in a shocked voice. 

“Praying,” Elizabeth told her again. 
| heard Kit giggle, but mother’s voice 
was solemn. 

“Kesley,” she said to my father, 
“you would better go up and see what 
the trouble is. She may be ill.” 

“She ate most of a third of a cake, 
ma’am, and the dozen doughnuts you 
ordered for the kitchen since she came 
home,” I heard the maid saying. This 
was a vile slander; for I had only eaten 
seven doughnuts, leaving one for each 
of the maids and one for the chauffeur. 
But, needless to say, when my father 
came after me | had to go. Thus is life. 

It seemed for a while after | went to 
the table as if there might be going to 
be some unpleasantness. That there 
was not was due solely to the tact that | 
remembered what Miss de Villbiss had 
said about keeping your soul calm amid 
annoyances. And after dinner I had 
my reward. We all went into the li- 
brary and Elizabeth grabbed up the 
mail. This is a habit of hers—a very 
disagreeable habit which I should think 
mother would correct. But she does 
not. She seems to think it an amusing 
little accompaniment to Elizabeth’s be- 
ing engaged. But if it were my habit 
mother would correct it. After handing 


mother and dad and Kit their letters and 
taking nearly all the rest herself, Eliza- 
beth threw one miserable envelope back 
on the table and remarked, casually: 

“There’s a letter for you, Barbie. 
Looks like an invitation.” 

With a dignity which I hoped would 
rebuke Elizabeth for her rudeness to 
me, I sweetly said, “Thank you, Eliza- 
beth dear,” and picked up the letter. 
It was an invitation, and the kind of 
invitation | had never received before, 
being actually engraved on a big square 
card. It said that Miss Field was giving 
a thé dansant for Eugenia Wiggers, Al’s 
sister, at the Columns and I was invited. 
I do not usually associate with Eugenia. 
I cannot afford to because she is so 
much younger, being only fifteen. But 
this was different. Doubtless Al would 
be there and all of our crowd. I could 
scarcely believe my senses. It seemed 
impossible that anything as wonderful as 
a thé dansant at the Columns was hap- 
pening tome. And then I realized that 
it was the work of the Infant Tenderness. 
I had not expected any answer to my 
meditations so soon, but there it was- 
the beginning of my social career. It 
was mother who brought me back from 
my thoughts. 

“*Haven’t you some lessons to-night, 
Barbie?” she asked, pleasantly—too 
pleasantiy. I knew immediately that 
for some reason mother wanted to get 
me out of the room. I immediately 
decided not to go if I could possibly 
help it. 

“Not to-night,” I said. Although we 
had been assigned History and French 
for the next day, this was not a lie. | 
intended, upon going to bed, to sink 
myself in the Infant Tenderness and ask 
that I know my lessons without studying 
them. 

“It’s queer,” Kit remarked, “how 
Barbara never has to study. When I 
was going to school I spent hours every 
day over my books.” 

This was another annoying remark. 
The day before it would have caused me 
to say something mean to Kit in return, 
but now I kept my soul calm and 
simply remarked, with a smile, “Some 
people are brighter than others, Kit 
dear.” 

It is quite true that this remark did 
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not seem to have a soothing effect on 
my sister. She curled up her lip in a 
most unbecoming way. Mother ought 
not to allow Kit to wear that expression. 
It comple tely spoils what few good looks 
she has. 

When mother found she had no excuse 
for sending me 
off up-stairs she 
handed the letter 
she had been 
reading to dad, 
making signs for 
him to look at it 
and let her know 
by a silent mo- 
tion of the head 
what he thought 
about it. But for 
once dad failed 
her, and fortu- 
nate for me that 
he did. 

‘“What does 
Barbie say about 
this?’’ he in- 
quired, looking 
at me with a 
twinkle in_ his 
eye. 

‘*T haven’t 
been told about 
it yet,” I re- 
turned coldly 
and distinctly. 
Mother was dis- 
pleased and 
looked at 
meaningly. “If 
it is anything which concerns me | 
must insist upon being told,” I added. 

“I suppose you will have to know 
now,” mother admitted, ungraciously. 

“What does make that child so dis- 
agreeable?” Kit put in with feeling, 
although it was not I who was being 
disagreeable. 

But dad simply began reading the 
letter. It was from my aunt Barbara 
Vane—the one I’m named after. Aunt 
Barbara was coming to spend the winter 
with us. She had been born and brought 
up in our city, but she had spent most 
of her life in foreign parts of the world. 
Now she wanted a winter at home with 
her family because in the spring she 
was going to be married and go to China 
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with her husband, who was a civil engi- 
neer and building a railroad or a canal 
or something. She hoped Mr. Vincent 
could arrange to come on for a week 
while she was here so we could see him, 
for no telling when they would come 
back. And then came the interesting 
part. She had 
always intended 
doing something 
for me when | 
came out be- 
cause | was her 
namesake, she 
said. Of course 
she realized 
that I was too 
young to come 
out this winter, 
but under the 
circumstances, 
wouldn’t moth- 
er let her give 
me a series of 
little parties 
such as were 
suitable for the 
junicrs, starting, 
perhaps, with 
something a lit- 
tle more elabo- 
rate —a dinner 
dance, say, at 
the country 
club? They were 
doing those 
things for the 
younger set in 
New York. It 
could be understood that it was not a 
coming-out party. 

“Why, the idea!”’ Kit gasped. Fortu- 
nate for me that Kit isn’t my mother! 

“T don’t know,” mother meditated, 
“‘whether it is wise or not.” 

Father turned to me. ‘What do you 
say, Kiddie?” 

1 had sunk down in a cnair and was 
unconsciously sitting with my hands 
clasped in the attitude of meditation 
recommended by Miss de Villbiss. | 
felt almost stunned. The way the In- 
fant Tenderness was working things 
made me fairly tremble with awe. 

“Barbie, what’s the matter?” I heard 
father say from a great distance. “The 
child is fairly pale.” 


HAVE TO TELL MOTHER” 
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“Oh!” I managed at last. “Oh! A 
thé dansant at the Columns and now this! 
In one evening! It is too much!” 

Dad looked at mother with a puzzled 
air. 

“A thé dansant 
mother questioned. 
mean?” 

| handed her the invitation I had just 
received. ‘‘Miss Field!” mother ex- 
claimed. “ Miss Field of Grandin Road! 
Kit and Elizabeth, a thé dansant for 
Eugenia Wiggers! Why didn’t you show 
this to me before, Barbie? It puts a 
new complexion on the matter. If Miss 
Field gives a party for Eugenia I don’t 
see why your aunt Barbara— The 
dinner dance, anyway. We can decide 
about the others !ater.” 

When my aunt Barbara came she 
brought with her another proof of what 
the Infant Tenderness could do. It was 
a sealskin coat—for me. When I looked 


at the Columns?” 
“What do you 


at that coat I| felt as if | were about to 
burst into pieces. | had never dreamed 
in my wildest moments that I should 
ever really possess anything like it. It 
had natural lynx collar and cuffs, and it 
was lined with rose-colored brocade. I 


just gave one look and folded the lovely 
thing in my arms while the tears ran 
unheeded down my cheeks. It was al- 
most the holiest moment in my life. 

“There, there!” said Aunt Barbara, 
and even mother seemed moved, for she 
did not tell me it was too old or even 
remind me that I ought to be a happy, 
grateful girl. 

“You must wear it for the first time 
to Miss Field’s tea,” was all she re- 
marked. 

I nodded dumbly. My mind was busy 
figuring out what kind of a dress would 
be wonderful enough to go with it. 
Mother expected me to wear my white 
tulle over green, which was considered 
by the family a very daring dress for me, 
and I did not undeceive her. But I 
knew differently. The Infant Tender- 
ness would never allow a thing like that. 
But just what I would wear I only found 
out two days before the party. Aunt 
Barbara and I had gone down-town to 
order the invitations for my dinner and 
to buy place-cards and inquire about 
flowers and food and other luscious 
things. Aunt Barbara stopped for a 


minute at Glidden’s to ask about a suit 
for herself, and there we saw it—my 
party frock, | mean. 

Of course it was pink. It was covered 
with a frosty overdress of gauze em- 
broidered in silver lilies. But I can’t 
describe it, for whenever I think of that 
frock which is now no more— 

“Oh, Aunt Barbara!” 

Aunt Barbara looked up. ‘‘ What is it, 
dear?” 

“Oh! That ink dress!” 

Aunt Barbara went over to where it 
was standing on a form. “It is a sweet 
thing,” she agreed. 

I said no more. I just stood letting 
the beauty of it soak into her and hoping 
that the Infant Tenderness would make 
her buy it for me on the spot. But this 
is what she said: 

“Elizabeth would look like a wild 
rose in it.” 

I gave a start and a great shudder. 
Elizabeth! Elizabeth has fair hair, and 
every one knows that pink is a brunette’s 
color. I could just see my dark head 
poised above it daintily, but—Elizabeth! 

Aunt Barbara glanced at me. “It’s 
too old for you, Barbie dear; we'll find 
something else prettier. You wouldn’t 
like that dress.” She used the mollify- 
ing tone of voice which people some- 
times do use to me and which always 
makes me perfectly furious. 

“T may never be able to have it, 
Aunt Barbara,” I corrected firmly and 
with great dignity, “but that does not 
mean that I do not know what I want. 
I am sixteen and a woman of the world, 
and I know that if it were my last earthly 
words I should say I want that dress.” 

Aunt Barbara seemed amused. I 
despise people when they are amused 
at me. It is the lowest form of wit. 
So I paid no more attention to Aunt 
Barbara. While she turned back to 
her suit I fairly hurled myself into the 
depths of the Gracious Silence. I felt 
as if this were the test. If it denied me 
that dress I should have no more use for 
the Infant Tenderness. I resolved to 
have faith that I should have that dress 
somehow before the party. So when 
Aunt Barbara finished and suggested 
that we go to the misses’ department and 
see if there wasn’t something I liked, I 
said no, I had a lovely dress for the 
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party, one I’d never worn and I was 
crazy about it. 

And, sure enough, just as 1 came 
home from school the next afternoon 
Glidden’s wagon was stopping in front 
of our house and the boy was running in 
with a suit-box. I signed for it without 
his having to ring, for it was marked 
“Miss Barbara Vane.” I knew at once 
what it was. Fortunately everybody 
had gone out somewhere and I carried 
the box to my room unmolested. I was 
glad that not even Delphine saw me. 
[ have often had the experience of hav- 
ing to act as if I had done something 
wrong when I am really innocent. | 
was in that position now. Probably 
mother would make me send the dress 
back if she knew I had it, thinking I had 
charged it, which, of course, | had not 
done. Her groveling mind could never 
understand Thought Control. So I 
hung the pink frock under my white 
tulle in the back of my closet, and 
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thought of how, on the next day, I 
should burst into society. But first I 
called Sarah Delle over and showed it to 
her. She was almost overcome. She 
had given up Thought Control herself. 
Nothing in the world had happened to 
her but an invitation to Eugenia Wig- 
gers’s party and her mother had said 
she had to wear her white embroidered 
mull to that. I felt awfully sorry for 
her, even if it was her own fault. If she 
had only had faith she might have had 
a fur coat and a pink dress, too. 

All this time | have not mentioned 
the third request I had made of the In- 
fant Tenderness—being engaged. This 
is not because nothing had happened, 
but because it is a painful subject. 
However, I intend to tell all, so that 
my posterities will be warned by my 
misfortunes and not be too trusting in a 
world where there is no justice. 

After two weeks had gone by since 
Sarah Delle and | were converted to 
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Thought Control and | still saw no in- 
dications that | was engaged, I began to 
wonder what was the matter. It hnally 
came over me that I was not acting as 
if | were engaged—I wasn’t showing 
my faith. So the first thing | did was to 
tell Fidenia Jacocks—in confidence. F1- 
denia is like most women. If you just 
tell her something she is likely to forget 
it, but if you impress upon her that not 
under any circumstances must any one 
else know, it is naturally the first thing 
she thinks of when she sees anybody. 
Within the short space of one day it was 
known all over the school that I was 
engaged, and I was an object of profound 
veneration and awe. 

Now I leave it to you whether, having 
shown my trust in the Infant Tenderness 
in this way, I was not justified in making 
the mistake I did the next day. Any 
one would have made it, and for my 
family to insist that what happened 
next is “just like that child” and “one 
of Barbara’s outbursts” is too cruel. 
If you saw a small package addressed to 
yourself in the mail-box would you not 
open it? Yes, you would. So did I. 
Inside there was the sweetest ring I had 
ever seen. It was platinum, all carved 
in little scrolls and jiggers and _ set 
with one gorgeous big diamond. You 
could tell at a glance that it was an en- 
gagement-ring. Inside was engraved, 
“V.Z.V.to B.M.V.” The Barbara Mal- 
colm Vane was plain enough, but who in 
this world of woe V. Z. V. was I did not 
know, nor had I ever heard of any one 
with those initials. To tell the truth, 
I was just as glad. I was awfully tired 
of all the men | knew and it would be a 
relief to have somebody new. 

Now if I had had a family in whom I 
could confide all my joys and sorrows 
I should have found out my mistake at 
once. But I knew instantly that mother 
would never in this world consent to my 
being engaged to a man before I’d met 
him, even if the Infant Tenderness was 
arranging it. But I did show the ring 
at school and the amazement was really 
pitiful. At a glance the girls could see 
that I was not fooling them with any 
ten-cent-store diamond, and when I 
showed my initials even the most skep- 
tical doubted no longer. I promised to 
introduce them all to him at the party. 
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I had told the Infant Tenderness that 
he just had to be here by that time. | 
wanted him to go with my new fur coat. 


But it wasn’t until the very afternoon of 


the tea that he put in an appearance. 

If a person is logical, what happened 
ought to be blamed on mother, because, 
as any one can see, if she had not cruelly 
kept me from riding in the automobile 
i should not have been on the street- 
car, and if I had not been on the street- 
car I should not have met Mr. Vincent. 
But mother is one of these people who 
can never be made to take the blame for 
anything, and she has dad so much 
under her thumb that he won’t see how 
wrong she is. 

As I say, it was on the street-car it 
happened. | had hardly taken my seat 
when my eye caught sight of an elegant- 
looking black bag near my feet inscribed 
with the initials V.Z. V. To say that I 
felt a distinct shock is putting it mildly. 
I knew that my fate was beside me. 
There could never in this world be two 
men whose initials were V. Z. V. It was 
some time before I could get up my 
courage to let my eyes travel up his 
well-kept trouser-leg to his English over- 
coat, past his neat but not gaudy blue 
tie to his chin. I was surprised at the 
kind of man the Infant Tenderness had 
picked out. It is well known that my 
taste in men runs to the football type, 
while this man looked—well, he had a 
mustache, for one thing. He was older 
than I had expected he would be, but 
after I had become more used to him I 
didn’t know but what he was really 
better than a football star. His eyes 
were long and narrow, and he had a way 
of looking out of the corners of them; 
his mustache was little and pointed up 
in fact, he was sort of Satanic-looking 
and dangerous. I coughed violently un- 
til he looked at me, but he did not seem 
to recognize me. However, when the 
conductor came for my fare he asked to 
be let off at Estes Place. Estes Place is 
our street, and as there are only three 
other houses besides ours, | felt that this 
was the right man. But | wasn’t going 
to make any mistakes, so when we got 
off the car and started up the street | 
touched him on the elbow. Of course | 
know it is not considered the proper 
thing for an unprotected woman to 

































































































































HE WAS SORT OF SATANIC- 


speak to a strange man, but was my 
future happiness not at stake? 

“I beg your pardon,” I ventured, 
“but aren’t you going to the Vanes’ 
house?” 

He swung around and gave me a sur- 
prised look. “‘Why, yes, I am,” said he, 
as if he were trying to find out how I 
knew. 

“T thought you were,” I said. “I’m 
going there myself. If you like I can 
show you the way.” 

“That would be very good of you.” 

His manners were a little stiff, but 
never mind, I could break him of that. 

“You came to see Barbara Vane,” I 
went on as we walked up the street. 
“You’re engaged to her, aren’t you?” 
I knew this was not a delicate thing to 
ask, but I had to know. 

He became more stiff tnan ever. 
“You seem to know,” he finally brought 
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out. He then looked at me attentively. 
“Who in the name of | beg your 
pardon, | mean—won’t you please tell 
me who you are?” 

“Oh, I’m just one of the Vane girls,” 
I put him off airily. I wasn’t going to 
tell him I was Barbara while I had on 
my sailor suit and my hair down. He 
would break the engagement right away. 
Just wait until I was dressed for the 
party! Besides, I had other things on 
my mind just then. What should I do 
with the man until time for the party? 
It would never do to take him into the 
house without preparing the family. To 
accomplish that peacefully would be too 
much to ask even of the Infant Tender- 
ness. Then I thought I would put him 
in the garage. He would not suffer from 
the cold, and at four o’clock when it was 
time to go I could hide him in the 
limousine, which as a special favor | 
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was going to be allowed to use. If he 
scrootched up on the floor Conrad would 
never see him when he took the car out. 
Fortunately, I knew Conrad was not 
in the garage because I’d heard Aunt 
Barbara talking to him about taking her 
somewhere at two o’clock. So, as we 
turned in at the drive I said, politely: 

“Wouldn’t you like to wait for Bar- 
bara in the garage?” 

“In the I beg your pardon?” 

“In the garage. It’s nice and warm, 
and you can sit in the car.” 

“TI believe | would better go right to 
the house,” he asserted, firmly. I saw 
there was nothing for it but to tell him 
the whole mortifying but romantic truth. 

“No!” | cried. “‘Not to the house! 
I am not crazy, really. You see, Bar- 


bara’s family are awfully queer and 
strict. They will be very, very angry as 
soon as they find out that you are 


» here. 
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They don’t approve of Barbara’s en- 


gagement. They might do almost any- 


thing. And coming so suddenly at 

least give her a chance to prepare them.” 
““But—good heavens! I wrote I was 

coming. Miss Vane expects me!” 


“She never received the letter. Please, 
please trust me. At least just go into 
the garage until I can tell Barbara you 
are here and she can come out herself 
and bring you in. I can’t take the re- 
sponsibility.” 

“This is the queerest thing I ever 
heard of!” he exploded. 

I saw he didn’t seem to care for the 
garage idea at all. But at last I per- 
suaded him to go in for only five min- 
utes, then if Barbara didn’t come for 
him he could run the risk himself. But 
after he was safely inside I quietly 
turned the key so he would not escape 
until | was ready. Then I went up- 
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THE INFANT 


stairs and indulged in dressing myself 
for the party. My room being a back 
one I had intended to keep an eye on 
the garage, but I had hardly begun to 
dress when something occurred which 
temporarily took my mind off of V. Z. V. 
Elizabeth knocked on my door. She 
would not have bothered to knock ex- 
cept that I had the door locked, which is 
why I locked it. I now opened it a 
crack. 

“Barbie,” began Elizabeth, sweetly, 
“‘] just stopped to see if you have every- 
thing you need for the party.” 

“Yes, thanks just the same, I have.” 
My tone may not have been as cordial 
as it might, but Elizabeth’s manner 
made me suspicious. 

“Don’t you want to wear my brace- 
let?” she offered. 

I hesitated, but I decided it was not 
safe to accept. And a good thing for 
me I didn’t. 

“Oh, by the way!” Elizabeth turned 
back as if she had suddenly remembered 
something. ‘“‘Paul’s mother has asked 
me over for dinner to-night and mother 
said she knew you would let me wear 
your coat.” 

“My new coat? My sealskin?” 

“Yes. Ill be awfully careful.” 

“But I’ve never even worn it my- 
self!” 

“T won’t hurt it.” 

“T want to wear it myself. The thé 
* dansant is this afternoon.” 

“Yes, I know. But you have your 
blue coat.” 

“That skimpy thing? 
not!” 

“T think you might! You’re as mean 
as you can be.” Elizabeth’s voice had 
changed from her kind tone and become 
peevish. “It’s tremendously important 
that I make a good impression on Paul’s 
family. Mother said you’d lend me 
your coat.” 

“Then mother didn’t know.” I shut 
the door and locked it again. “You 
never lend me a blooming thing,” I 
added through the keyhole. 

“You always go and take my things 
without asking,” Elizabeth shouted. 
But I began to sing “Tipperary” as 
loud as I could. When I stopped Eliza- 
beth had gone away. But I might have 
known she would get me yet. 
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When I had finished dressing and was 
going down-stairs, admiring the sweep of 
my coat on the steps, my attention was 
attracted by loud voices in the library. 
Conrad was barking away as if he had 
caught a rat. I rushed down-stairs and 
into the room. Conrad was holding 
V. Z. V. by the coat-collar in a way that 
took from V. Z. V. all of his dignity. He 
looked kind of shrunken, and his arms 
hung out of his coat-sleeves like a scare- 
crow’s. I began to wonder if the Infant 
Tenderness hadn’t picked out kind of a 
dry raisin for me. Across the ‘room, 
looking surprised but still efficient, 
mother was glaring at him in a way that 
must have made his toes curl. Elizabeth 
was there, too, all dressed to go out. 

“Yes, ma’am,” Conrad was shouting, 
‘in the garage, ma’am. He was pound- 
ing on the door and kicking it, ma’am, 
and the varnish is completely wore off 
at one place. He said a ‘fool girl’ shut 
him in. Mrs. Vane, I think the fellow’s 
escaped from somewhere.” 

It was an awful mistake. There was 
but one thing for me to do and that was 
to explain the whole situation and trust 
the Infant Tenderness to make it come 
out right, although V.Z.V. did not 
really deserve to be helped after calling 
attention to himself by kicking the 
garage door and calling me a “fool girl.” 
But I shut my eyes and clasped my 
hands in the attitude of meditation, 
silently asking for help. Then I 
said: 

“Conrad, let go of this man’s collar. 
He is not insane. He is telling the truth. 
I put him in the garage.” 

As I spoke mother’s face changed 
from sternness to amazement. ‘I might 
have known you were in this, Barbara!” 
She sank into a chair. 

Conrad let go of V. Z. V.’s collar and 
stared at me. “He did kick all the 
varnish off, ma’am,” he gurgled weakly. 

V. Z. V. shook himself like a dog com- 
ing out of the water, and pulled down 
his sleeves. I cannot say that his expres- 
sion, as he looked at me, was that 
supposed to be used by an engaged man 
toward his fiancée. But of course, he 
didn’t know I was his fiancée. 

“Conrad has made a hideous mis- 
take,” I stated to mother. “This man is 
my chosen husband. I am engaged to 
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him.” And I held out to her the hand 
with my diamond ring on it. 

Mother covered her face with her 
hands. ‘‘What—what have I done to 
deserve this?” she uttered, brokenly. 
She had done a great deal, but no use 
to tell her. “Who is this man?” 

“T don’t know his name. But his 
initials—” I was interrupted by an- 
other groan from mother, a louder one. 

“She cannot be speaking the truth 
Mother turned to Elizabeth. 

“Just like her,” Elizabeth said. 

But I paid no more attention to 
them. I turned to V.Z. V. “I am Bar- 
bara Vane,” I explained, smiling. 

My fiancé was struggling with all 
kinds of emotions at once. He hardly 
knew what to say. But finally he roared, 
hoarsely, “Where did you get that ring?’ 

“It’s the one you sent me,” | smiled. 

At his next words my belief in the 
Infant Tenderness began to crumble. 
He was positively disrespectful to me. 

“Good gracious! Engaged to that— 
chit? I never saw her before to-day, 
when for some unaccountable reason she 
shut me in the garage. I don’t know 
what the matter is, but she has stolen 
Miss Vane’s ring—” 

It was just at this moment that my 
aunt Barbara’s voice was heard in the 
hall. ‘‘Mercia,” she was calling to 
mother, “‘where are you? Victor didn’t 
come! I don’t know what to think. We 
waited for the other train, but he 
didn’t—” She came to the portiéres 
and paused. “Why, here you are!” she 
cried. “Why, what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing is the matter now you're 
here,” Victor—it seemed that was his 
name—sighed in relief. “But I’ve had 
the deuce of a mess.” 

There is no use for me to try to tell 
the following events in order, for every 
one spoke at once, and in such loud and 
un-Christian tones that I shouldn’t care 
to repeat what they said, anyway. I 
tried to explain about the Infant Tender- 
ness, but they would not, or could not, 
understand. Aunt Barbara fairly tore 
the ring off my finger. She claimed 
that it was her engagement-ring which 
she had left to be cleaned, and that she 
had been going to call up about it that 
very day because it hadn’t come. She 
also claimed that Victor was the civil 
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engineer she was going to marry. Well, 
she was welcome to him. I only hope 
he will not ruin her life. 

“Barbara,” mother said at last, “take 
off your coat. You are not going to 
Miss Field’s party.” 

“Not going to the thé dansant?” 

“Surely you did not expect to after 
this, did you?’ Mother’s voice was 
cruel and cutting. “Take off your coat 
and sit down. I want you to try to 
explain—” 

Her words poised in midair. I had 
removed the coat. She saw the pink 
dress. “‘Where—where—” she stam- 
mered. 

“There!” I cried. “This will prove 
it! This is one of the things the Infant 
Tenderness gave me.” 

“Oh, Barbara, how can you tell such 
dreadful— That is the dress I bought 
for Elizabeth, Mercia. You know I’ve 
been fussing because it hadn’t come.” 
It was my aunt Barbara speaking. At 
her words I saw that there was no faith 
anywhere. 

“Barbara,” spoke mother, wearily, 
“go to your room. Your father must 
attend to this. I cannot cope with 
you. 

As I turned to go, Elizabeth, stepped 
forward. “Since you’re not going to 
wear your coat, I’ll just take it,” she said, 
and, before I could make a motion, she 
had slipped it off of my arm. I turned 
to her fiercely, but a look from mother 
told me it was no use. And as I left the 
room I heard the last blow fall. 

“You were right, Mercia,” my aunt 
Barbara was saying, “about that child’s 
being too young for a dinner dance. 
I’ll countermand the order for the invi- 
tations this afternoon.” 

From my up-stairs window I have 
watched Elizabeth go down the street 
with Paul. My coat rippled and flared 
around her. It was a dream. It made 
even Elizabeth good-looking. A vision 
of how I ought to have been starting out 
came over me and I could not help 
throwing myself down on the bed and 
weeping bitter tears. I rose up a 
changed woman. Life will never be the 
same to me again since that half-hour. 
I have learned something | shall never 
forget. There is no justice in the world. 
After this I am an unbeliever. 
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STANTIL recently most 
mf) Americans had rather 
a: vague ideas about 
Nf chemists; the words 
= chemist, druggist, phar- 
macist were current 
“Gea as popular synonyms. 
Then, aleneet overnight, as a by-product 
of the war, came the discovery that 
chemists are indispensable to a nation, 
whether for the needs of war or peace. 
Were there chemists in America, chem- 
ists who could accomplish things like the 
chemists of Germany? What of the 
famine in dye-stuffs? What had our col- 
leges, universities, and technical schools 
been doing? These questions were 
raised with a panicky nervousness. 

There are chemists in America, though 
few people seem aware of the fact. The 
American Chemical Society has a mem- 
bership of much over eight thousand, 
equal to the combined membership of 
the English Chemical Society, the 
Deutsche Chemische Gesellschaft, and 
the Société Chimique de Paris. Without 
governmental aid or philanthropic sub- 
sidy, the American Chemical Society 
pays its own way and spends about 
$100,000 a year on no less than three 
separate publications, which are very 
much alive and in great demand the 
world over. 

During the past fifteen years our en- 
gineering schools and universities have 
been turning out chemists quite as com- 
petent as the graduates of European 
institutions; in fact, discerning Amer- 
ican manufacturers have come to prefer 
them. It is true that there was a time 
when Americans felt it essential to go to 
Germany for their chemical training, 
just as in his day Liebig found it neces- 
sary to go from Germany to Paris to 
round out his chemical education; but 


during recent years facilities for instruc- 
tion in America have developed so 
rapidly that there is no longer any neces- 
sity for going abroad, and chemical stu- 
dents have become as numerous in our 
American schools as students of elec- 
trical engineering. Indeed, the balance 
has turned in our favor, and an increas- 
ing number of foreign students are com- 
ing from all parts of the world to seek 
their chemical training with us. 

But if there are so many American 
chemists, what then is the matter with 
them? What have they accomplished? 
How are we to account for the sudden 
famine in dyes when the war cut off the 
German supply? 

in chemistry, as in other practical 
matters, Americans have had the wis- 
dom to direct their energies to the special 
needs and opportunities of their country. 
For instance, they have built up the 
greatest sulphuric-acid industry in the 
world. And they have given so much 
attention to sulphuric acid simply be- 
cause it is a prime requisite for our super- 
phosphate fertilizers, our petroleum re- 
fining, our explosives for blasting, and 
the numerous other substances of which 
the United States is the leading pro- 
ducer. Similarly, American chemists 
originated and developed the largest 
aluminum industry in the world, which 
supplies us with that lightest of all metals 
in ever-increasing quantities. They built 
up, from its very inception, the largest 
calcium - carbide industry, which fur- 
nishes us that new chemical for produc- 
ing acetylene light, and which, mixed 
with oxygen, permits us to weld and cut 
metals by means of a burning jet of 
oxyacetylene—an entirely new way of 
cutting steel—melting it like butter, 
instead of slowly cutting or sawing it 
by mechanical devices. They built up 
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the largest electrolytic soda industry, in 
which the powerful electrolytic current 
decomposes common kitchen salt and 
sets free that green gas chlorine, as well 
as caustic soda. The public hardly knew 
this chlorine gas before its horrible use 
in compressed, liquefied condition for 
trench warfare in the asphyxiating gas- 
bombs; its splendid uses for peace, as a 
purifier of our drinking-water supplies, 
as an antiseptic, and as a bleaching 
agent, were hardly ever spoken of. As 
to caustic soda, it is the base of soap- 
making, of mercerized cotton goods, of 
soda-pulp for our paper supplies, and it 
has endless other uses in chemical in- 
dustries. 

Our chemists were instrumental in 
providing us with the largest sulphite- 
cellulose industry, whereby wood is 
changed into the raw material from 
which paper is made, and with our im- 
mense petroleum refining industry—a 
succession of chemical treatments and 
chemical processes. Another American 
chemical industry is the manufacture of 
synthetic abrasives, like carborundum 
and alundum—striking improvements 
over the grinding materials found in 
nature. We owe to an American chem- 
ist the production of artificial graphite, 
one of the very essentials of the electro- 
chemical enterprises in which the United 
States is a pioneer as well as a pace- 
maker; for graphite “electrodes” and 
graphite “leaders” are the very en- 
trance doors through which the electric 
current flows into electric furnaces or 
electrolyzers whenever the use of metals 
is impossible; so that “Acheson arti- 
ficial graphite,” made in Niagara Falls, 
has come to be a trade term im every 
country in the world where huge elec- 
trochemical works are in operation. 

And as our chemists developed meth- 
ods of utilizing our great natural supply 
of petroleum, and our enormous Niagara 
water-power, so they have built up a 
succession of enterprises which group 
themselves around the better utilization 
of corn and cotton-seed. For our chem- 
ists are co-operating with our farmers, 
and are deriving corn oil and cotton- 
seed oil, cattle feed, starch, glucose, and 
many other things as by-products of 
agriculture. They also invented and 
developed celluloid and the photo- 


graphic film, the very base of that new 
rodigy, the motion-picture industry. 

They developed processes for the rapid 
tanning of leather which revolutionized 
the slower and more expensive older 
methods, reducing the process to as 
many days as it formerly took weeks or 
months; in this way they have built up 
one of the very largest leather industries 
in the world, with an output amounting 
to between $200,000,000 and $300,000, - 

ooo a year. In the mean time, their 
activities kept on ramifying through the 
endless network of other industries, most 
of which seem far removed from the 
field of chemistry. They improved and 
cheapened the manufacture of paints 
and varnishes, introduced system into 
our rubber industry, and modernized 
our immense cement industry. which 
under their stimulation has grown like 
a giant. Without entering mto 2 too 
elaborate enumeration of the processes 
which they have either invented or de- 
veloped, we can say that the most 
varied groups of American industries 
owe their origin or modernization to 
the energy and genius of American 
chemists. 

And the point of this incomplete rec- 

ord will be missed unless the reader 
understands that it refers entirely to the 
period before the war. What has been 
accomplished under pressure of the war's 
new and unprecedented demand is enor- 
mous, but difficult to describe. Old 
chemical plants have been doubled, 
tripled, quadrupled in size and output. 
New plants, entirely new chemical in- 
dustries, have been built up with feverish 
speed to supply the demands for chem- 
icals formerly imported, or whose do- 
mestic consumption has increased be- 
ond anything formerly dreamed of. 
The clear fact is that the American 
chemist is at last being recognized as one 
of the essential factors im the dawning 
economic independence of the United 
States. 

But why, then, have our chemists not 
supplied us with the artificial dyes which 
we need so badly? It must be remem- 


bered that the dye problem is not pri- 
marily a technical problem at ll. 
Given the economic mducement, any 
competent chemist can produce these 
dyes. Our real humiliation in this 
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matter is merely another example of 
frenzied and short-sighted tariff jug- 
glery, and ought to convince any who 
are still in doubt as to the absolute 
necessity of taking the tariff out of the 
hands of political amateurs and intrust- 
ing it to a permanent, non-political com- 
mission of experts, capable of seeing 
American industries in their right rela- 
tion and larger perspective, and equally 
capable of placing the interests of the 
nation as a whole above the avarice of 
any particular section or group. 

Our American chemists would have 
been in a position to supply all our re- 
quirements many times over if their ac- 
tivities had not been violently interfered 
with in 1883. Up to that time certain 
enterprising enthusiasts were, by the 
same patient methods pursued by the 
Germans, building up a coal-tar dye in- 
dustry which might gradually have over- 
taken that of Germany, although the 
latter had a much earlier start. At that 
time, as now, the principal users of dyes 
were our textile manufacturers—rich, 
powerful concerns, all clamoring for in- 
creased tariff protection which they got 
and prospered mightily. But what they 
won for themselves they denied the dye 
manufacturers. To equalize competi- 
tion with Germany, the dye producers 
asked for a tariff that would have meant 
an average increase in cost of five cents 
on the hundred dollars’ worth of colored 
fabrics. This was the consideration 
for which our textile manufacturers 
made themselves dependent upon Ger- 
many. Some of the very concerns that 
in 1915 were clamoring loudest for dyes 
and plaintively asking, “‘What is the 
matter with our American chemists?” 
are the ones that destroyed our aniline- 
dye industry in its infancy. 

For at best the making of dyes is a 
subsidiary industry, and the rewards of 
the dye manufacturer are not great as 
compared with scores of other enter- 
prises. The value of dyes imported in 
1914 was about $8,000,000—about $4,- 
000,000 less than the value of chewing- 

um annually manufactured in the 
Dnited States, which yields a larger mar- 
in of profit. In an address before the 
Gniced States Chamber of Commerce at 
Washington, February 5, 1915, Mr. 
Arthur D. Little said: 


The gross business of a single chain of five- 
and-ten-cent stores in 1913 exceeded the 
entire export business of the whole German 
coal-tar color industry by $11,000,000. The 
sales of one mail-order house, in the same 
year, were far greater than the total output of 
all these German color-plants, and its last 
special dividend is about twice the amount 
of their total dividend payment in 1913. A 
camera company with about twice the capital 
of the largest German color company, the 
Badische, and with a government suit on its 
hands, earned during 1913 net profits of 
over $14,000,000, or two hundred and thirty 
per cent. on its preferred stock and over 
seventy per cent. on its common, while the 
Badische, with “the benevolent and appre- 
ciative support” of the German govern- 
ment, earned forty-five per cent. a that 
year the entire German industry paid $11,- 
000,000 in dividends. A motor company, 
with one standardized product, does a greater 
annual business than all the German color- 
plants with their twelve hundred products, 
and earns four times their combined dividend 
while paying three times their wages. 


But quite apart from its immediate 
financial importance or its effect upon 
our textile industries, the failure of 
American chemists to produce dyes is 
commonly referred to as a striking ex- 
ample of our wasteful national habits. 
For instance, in every school text-book 
on chemistry frequent reference is made 
to our waste of coal-tar—the waste being 
assumed primarily because we produce 
so little aniline dye. The fact is over- 
looked that for many years we had 
practically no coal-tar, that being a by- 
product of the older method of making 
illuminating gas by the distillation of 
coal, which, though still widely used in 
Europe, was long ago replaced in this 
country by the more direct and cheaper 
water-gas process. But coal-tar is also 
a by-product of coke, and it is true that 
there have lately been erected an in- 
creasing number of so-called by-product 
coke ovens which reclaim the gas and 
coal-tar. In 1916 the production of these 
ovens amounted to twenty million tons 
of coke; this year it will be almost 
doubled. But this was not always so. 
Coke is mainly used in steel manufact- 
ure, and the steel industry formerly 
got its coke from the “beehive ovens,” 
which are considerably cheaper to build, 
easier to care for, and better adapted 
to a fluctuating demand. The change 
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to the newer type, while it had begun 
before the war, was immensely stimu- 
lated by the demand for the by-prod- 
ucts to be used in the manufacture of 
explosives. When men set out to kill 
one another, nothing is too expensive. 
One of these by-products, carbolic acid, 
for instance, when used as an antiseptic 
in times of peace, is a drug on the mar- 
ket at seven to eight cents a pound, but 
fortunes have lately been made in selling 
it at from $1.50 to $1.75 a pound for use 
in the production of the eagerly sought 
explosive picric acid. 

Before the war our steel manufact- 
urers got their coke in the cheapest and 
most direct way—from the old bee- 
hive ovens. Had they attempted to con- 
serve the by-products at their former 
market value, they would have been 
guilty of economic waste. It is not gen- 
erally known that a few years ago one 
of the largest German banks, seconded 
by a staff of the ablest German engi- 
neers, tried to show us how to be less 
wasteful by putting modern German 
coke-ovens into operation here. In try- 
ing to teach us, they themselves learned 
a lesson at the cost of several million 
dollars—the lesson that a system well 
adapted to one country is not neces- 
sarily advantageous to another where 
market conditions are different. Under 
our normal American conditions, the 
only economic solution of this problem 
of waste lay in the field of invention. 
And here our American chemists suc- 
ceeded better than the Germans. 

If you distil coal-tar you do not get 
coal-tar dyes directly; these have to be 
made by various steps and complicated 
intermediate processes, but you obtain 
several chemical substances which form 
the starting-point of the whole coal-tar 
industry. From these original products 
more than a thousand different dyes and 
chemical compounds can be produced 
by torturing the chemical molecules in 
various ways—by building them up, by 
splitting them, or again by dovetailing 
them, so to speak, one into another, as 
a skilful cabinet-maker, with a few 
varieties of wood and metal, can work 
wonders; or as a clever architect, by the 
use of bricks, stones, and mortar, can 
raise any variety of buildings, in which the 
brick and stone represent the atoms of 


the chemist’s molecule; the mortar, the 
chemical affinity which groups these 
atoms and keeps them together, and in 
which the shape and nature of the build- 
ing represent the special kind of mole- 
cules which characterizes every one of 
the chemicals or artificial dyes now in 
existence. For instance, for every ton 
of coal you distil while making gas and 
coke you get a certain amount of am- 
monia, which is used for operating re- 
frigerating machines, or finds a market 
as a fertilizer or for the manufacture of 
other chemical derivatives; you also 
obtain black coal-tar, which by redistil- 
lation gives varying proportions of a 
colorless liquid called benzol or benzene, 
another liquid called toluol or toluene, 
and xylol, and some others, also creo- 
sote, which is mainly used for impreg- 
nating railroad ties so as to make them 
proof against rotting. In the distillate 
there is also a certain proportion of that 
white, crystalline, strong-smelling sub- 
stance naphthaline; and, as a sister 
product, another crystalline substance 
called anthracene, used in the manufact- 
ure of so-called alizarine dyes. Along- 
side of all these products the distillation 
of tar gives some carbolic acid, and after 
the operation there remains a relatively 
large quantity of pitch in the still. A 
coal-tar distiller who wants to run his 
industry profitably must find ways to 
dispose of cuit and all of his secondary 
by-products at remunerative prices. 
his is not always an easy thing to do. 
For instance, in Germany in 1909 there 
was an over-production of pitch, naphtha- 
line, and benzol. The price of pitch 
dropped so low that the distillers did not 
know what to do with it. They tried 
to develop the market for pitch as a 
substitute for coal, but the cost of 
transportation made this impracticable. 
Benzoland naphthaline were also difficult 
to dispose of in the ordinary ways. In 
their desperation, the German coal-tar 
distillers resorted to the device of mixing 
cheap benzol and naphthaline with costly 
alcohol so as to produce a mixture that 
could be used as a fuel in motor-cars 
instead of gasolene, which is a more 
efficient and cheaper fuel—a striking ex- 
ample of waste through inferior use. 
Now compare the manner in which 
our American chemists handled the same 
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problem. They had been practically ex- 
cluded from the dye market by the suc- 
cessful lobbying of our textile manufact- 
urers; to use coal-tar economically they 
had to create new products and new 
markets. With pitch they created and 
developed an important and flourishing 
new industry, which is scarcely begin- 
ning to be known in Europe—the manu- 
facture of tar roofing and tar paper, of 
incalculable value for barns and other 
cheaper construction. With naphthaline 
they invented, under the poetic name of 
moth-balls, an excellent substitute for 
the incomparably more expensive Japan- 
ese camphor, known to every housewife. 
As for benzol and its associate toluol, 
our chemists discovered that these 
liquids could be adapted with great 
profit to the manufacture of paints and 
varnishes in place of more expensive 
turpentine, which the Germans kept im- 
porting while they wasted alcohol in 
converting their surplus benzol and to- 
luol mmto an extravagant motor fuel. 
Of course, tar roofing, moth-balls, and 
varnish have not the alluring sound of 
beautiful aniline dyes; but their inven- 
tion at least clearly shows that our dye- 
stuff famine was not due to lack of re- 
sourcefulness of our chemists. 

But it would be short -sightedness 
to belittle the fact so incontrovertibly 
established by the war that it is dan- 
gerous for our country to be dependent 
upon others for any of its essential 
supplies. The lack of that $8,000,000 
worth of coal-tar dyes which we used 
to import and from which the war 
suddenly cut us off has played havoc 
with many of our most important in- 
dustries to which dyes, even where 
used in relatively small quantities, are 
as indispensable as bats in a baseball 
game. Te is the strategic character of 
the dye industry that makes it so very 
important; this is so well understood 
abroad that Prof. C. H. Herty, president 
of the American Chemical Society, was 
recently able to show that after the war 
Germany intends to use every conceiv- 
able means, not only to maintain her 
dyestuff supremacy, but also to use 
it as a powerful weapon to paralyze the 
textile industries of other countries that 
compete with her own. From an article 
of February 1, 1916, in the Farber- 
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Zeitung, of Berlin, he quotes the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 


The German coal-tar dyestuff industry 
ought, after the conclusion of peace, to be 
permitted to sell dyestuffs only in Germany 
and Austria, in Turkey and Bulgaria, until 
the German textile factories are again fully 
occupied and all warehouses and stores and 
all consumers are again supplied with good 
white, dyed, and printed goods. Only then 
should it be permissible to furnish German 
coal-tar dyestuffs to neutral or hostile foreign 
countries. 

If foreign countries begin again too soon to 
receive good German coal-tar dyestuffs, they 
might yom ruin the business of the German 
export trade in finished products. 

For the German coal-tar dyestuff industry 
there are probably two other points to be 
considered: first, this industry and the Ger- 
man industry in coal-tar products would for 
the present have no right to sell raw material 
and by-products to foreign countries, in order 
not to create unnecessary com pe tition; and, 
besides, it would be permissible to furnish 
dyestuffs to America only if the American 
government should promise to bury for a 
ong time the unjustifiable so-called anti- 
trust question in connection with aniline- 
dye interests. 

Are our textile manufacturers sufh- 
ciently awake to the danger of depend- 
ence upon foreign competitors for their 
essential supply of dyestuffs to make 
some slight sacrifices in behalf of Amer- 
ican dye manufacturers who, with their 
co-operation, can forever assure them an 
adequate home supply of dyes? 

And, quite apart from these ques- 
tions, other considerations of such great 
national moment enter into the dye 
problem that the development of the 
industry should not be left to the 
sole arbitrament of the dyestuff con- 
sumers. Much is made of Germany’s 
pre-eminent preparedness at the opening 
of the war, which is frequently cited in 
criticism of our American chemists. 
But in the manufacture of explosives, for 
example, Germany had an immense ad- 
vantage over other countries because her 
dye-works could instantly be adapted to 
the production of explosives and other 
war materials. Not only the equipment, 
but also many of the operations required 
in the manufacture of synthetic dyes, 
are readily adaptable to the manufact- 
ure of explosives. For this reason a 
well-established dye industry would be a 
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of war. With such an industry we 
should not only have the physical equip- 
ment, but we should also om the neces- 
sary staff of experts and skilled workers 
which the large-scale production of 
explosives requires. An American dye 
industry must be considered not only as 
an adjunct to the manufacture of tex- 
tiles, but as an essential part of any 
programme of preparedness for national 
defense. 

This dual aspect attaches to many 
other products whose manufacture in 
America has been started or immensely 
stimulated by the war. In order to be 
prepared at the moment of national 
danger we shall have to devise ways ‘of 
conserving the industries we have re- 
cently built up by making them inter- 
changeable instruments of peaceful com- 
merce and national defense. The case 
of nitric acid produced from the air is 
another one in point. A plant estab- 
lished solely for the production of nitric 
acid, and capable of providjng us with 
the immense amounts of this chemical 
required in times of war, would be a 
white elephant in times of peace, when 
the demand for nitric acid is trifling 
compared with the present demand. 
But by developing a great industry for 
producing nitrogen fertilizer, for which 
there is always an abundant market, we 
should not only make ourselves inde- 
pendent of Chilean saltpeter, but at the 
first sign of war we could promptly adapt 
the whole industry to the production of 
nitric acid for explosives. 

Any one visiting Niagara Falis these 
days will pass through a group of the 
greatest electrochemical industries in 
the world, brought there by the vast 
supply of electric power. It is here that 
what are called “ferro alloys” are made 
by chemical reactions produced under 
the powerful agency of the electric cur- 
rent. These electrochemical processes 
have increased our metal-working indus- 
tries threefold. For instance, the elec- 
trochemical products ferro - tungsten 
and ferro-vanadium, used in so-called 
high-speed tools, which are made from 
steel alloys, are so hard and so little 
fusible that they still have a cutting 
edge at temperatures where ordinary 
tools soften and begin to melt on account 
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powerful asset for our country in time 


of the friction if run at unusually high 
speed. In fact, drills made of such 
alloys can be used so fast that they get 
red-hot and still perform their work. 

Most of the better grades of steel 
made now in the United States—which, 
by the way, is the largest steel producer 
of the world—are obtained by the aid 
of ferro-silicon produced from Niagara 
electric power by special chemical proc- 
esses. Desrsaleiiies another electro- 
chemical alloy, is the hardening material 
of armor-plate and armor-piercing shells. 
Every modern battle-ship carries many 
tons of it. Up to a few years ago we 
were dependent on foreign countries for 
half of our requirements, but now, not- 
withstanding the enormously increased 
consumption, we are producing every 
bit of it at Niagara Pails. And it is 
these electrochemical products them- 
selves which make the further develop- 
ment of electrochemistry possible. By 
reining copper through the electro- 
chemical process—converting it into 
what is called electrolytic’ copper—its 
electric conductivity is greatly increased, 
and it becomes the most important raw 
material used in the construction of the 
mammoth electric generators. Silicon- 
steel, another product of our electro- 
chemical industries, is used in our elec- 
tric transformers, a very essential part 
of all our electric lighting and electric 
power plants. In the same way, arti- 
ficial graphite, born from a chemical 
process through electricity, as a stalwart 
son, is paying back its debts to its 
parents by furnishing one of the most 
essential materials for the further devel- 
opment of electrochemical processes. 

What does this mean to our indus- 
tries? I can do no better than quote the 
words of Mr. F. J. Tone, a leading elec- 
trochemist of Niagara Falls: 


One of the big Western automobile manu- 
facturers plans during 1916 to put out 1,000 
cars per day. In the factories of that com- 
pany grinding-machines form about 25 per 
cent. of the tool equipment. The crank 
shafts are roughed and finished with grinding- 
wheels, the cylinders are bored with grind- 
ing-wheels. It takes 500 wheeis per month 


to grind forgings alone. If we could conceive 
that these works were forced to go back to 
the grindstone and were at the same time 
deprived of high-speed tool steel, aluminum, 
oxyacetylene welding, and other products 
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produced by Niagara power, it is not an ex- 
aggeration to say that their output would 
drop from 1,000 to 100 cars a day with the 
same plant equipment and the same number 
of workmen. The cost of the car would be 
multiplied by ten, which simply means that 
there would be no automobile industry. 

Aluminum and calcium carbide, the largest 
of the electrochemical industries from the 
point of the power consumed and value of the 
products, were first made possible by Ni- 
agara power, and on these products, as well 
as other Niagara products, such as bleaching- 
powder, alkali, chlorine, phosphorus, graph- 
ite, sodium, and cyanides, depends a whole 
line of America’s basic industries. 


Again, the problem is not one of the 
alertness or capacity of our American 
chemists, but of economic inducement. 
The growth in number and size of our 
chemical industries during the past year 
in response to the European demand has 
been nothing short of marvelous. For 
instance, in 1916, in one single concern, 
which a year before did not exist except 
in the minds of the chemical engineers 
who planned it, eight hundred tons of 
nitrate of sodium were used every day 
for making nitric acid. Imagine a long 
row of one hundred and forty big stills, 
with their brick furnaces and condensers, 
of which every one receives a charge of 
two tons of sodium nitrate and a cor- 
responding amount of sulphuric acid 
three times a day—probably the largest 
single nitric-acid works in the world. 
Again, a million pounds of nitro-cellu- 
lose, or gun-cotton, were being produced 
daily in a plant erected in a place where 
the year before there were only pine 
woods. In 1916 the United States pro- 
duced half a million barrels of crude 
benzole from our coke-ovens, and this 
year will produce about one million 
barrels; afterward still more. Products 
which before the war were not manu- 
factured in the United States—as, for 
instance, synthetic phenol (carbolic acid) 
—are being turned out in record-break- 
ing quantities; and, indeed, the same 
thing is measurably true of certain arti- 
ficial dyes which, under fair business 
protection, are destined to be the fore- 
runners of many others as soon as plants 
and equipment can be provided. 

Never has a country had such excel- 
lent opportunities for developing its 
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chemical industries. No other country 
possesses such an abundance of the raw 
materials required: sulphur deposits in 
Louisiana so rich that they practically 
dictate the price of sulphur throughout 
the world; salt-mines distributed right 
and left throughout the States; immense 
coal-deposits, petroleum, natural gas— 
all sources of fuel much cheaper than 
anything existing in Europe—to say 
nothing of our reserves of even cheaper 
fuel, such as peat and lignite, which are 
still awaiting utilization; minerals of 
every kind from which the greatest di- 
versity of chemical raw materials can 
be extracted; water-powers widely dis- 
tributed, undeveloped, or thus far in- 
efficiently developed, but only awaiting 
a little more system in our laws and a 
little more co-operation between owners 
and users to revolutionize the cost of 
production. Beyond all this we have a 
home market without an equal; and 
we have enough able chemists and en- 
gineers eager to do their share in the 
building up of our chemical industries. 

Shall we live up to our opportunity? 
It depends even more upon the kind of 
men who are at the business end of our 
chemical enterprises than upon the 
chemists themselves. I look with con- 
siderable apprehension to the future of 
some of the ventures that have been 
started by men who consider their 
chemists merely as temporarily useful 
speculative tools, and who sfand ready 
to sacrifice the enterprises and every- 
thing connected with them as soon as 
they have been able to “‘cash in” their 
profits. If some of these enterprises are 
to be transformed from quick-money 
speculations to permanent national as- 
sets, it is of the first importance that 
they should have among their directors 
chemists as well as business men, bank- 
ers, and lawyers. 

The great chemical enterprises of the 
world which stand as models have al- 
ways had prominent chemists among 
their directors, but I have known too 
many instances where serious techni- 
cal difficulties were not estimated at 
their proper value, and where loss, 
and even complete failure, have re- 
sulted because of the technical igno- 
rance of the directors. Of course it 
would be equally foolish to expect that 
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every director in a chemical enterprise 
should be a full-fledged chemist, but the 
directorate as a whole should be in a 
position, through the technical knowl- 
edge of some of its members, to appraise 
and overcome the difficulties latent in 
the technical problems with which all 
such enterprises are inevitably con- 
fronted. 

It is also necessary that new chemical 
enterprises be properly financed. The 
most successful chemical enterprises of 
the world have been started in a small 
way. At first sight this would seem an 
unequivocal advantage; in reality it of- 
ten proves a serious disadvantage to 
the conscientious man looking for loon 
cial support. Our banks are usually 
prompt to back what promise to be 
vast enterprises, but they look with 
skepticism upon small-scale projects. 
One of the reasons for this is that they 
lack the organization that would enable 
them promptly and inexpensively to in- 
vestigate the potential merits of such 
small scientific undertakings, with the 
result that, when a chemist has a good 
idea, he has to look for private financial 
backers. 

It is in this direction especially that 
Germany has set us an example in in- 
dustrial preparedness, for her large 
banks long ago mastered the art of nurs- 
ing new chemical industries. A number 
of the German banking institutions have 
their staff of scientific experts whom they 
regularly consult about any new scien- 
tific projects that come before them for 
support. To these experts the chemist 
or inventor can talk freely in his own 
scientific language and can explain his 
ideas without fear of having his ap- 
peal blocked by the hopeless technical 
or scientific ignorance of the bank direc- 
tors, and also without having to resort to 
the trick of playing upon their imagina- 
tions with fairy stories and exaggerated 
promises. Imagine what it would mean 
to the American chemist if he knew that 
respectable banks would back him in 
any legitimate enterprise, however small, 
provided he could demonstrate to their 
experts that what he proposed had a 
reasonable prospect of success. The 


restige of the bank alone would give 
Cie confidence in his work and safe- 
guard him against the destructive com- 
petition to which his established com- 
petitors might subject him. Our Ameri- 
can banks know how to float railroad 
projects, loans, real-estate deals, and 
they are accustomed to deal with great 
established enterprises; but they have 
not yet begun to learn how to encourage 
and support those beginning enterprises, 
based on new scientific discoveries, which 
are most likely to growto powerful matu- 
rity if permitted to start on a small 
scale. 

The German dye industry furnishes 
an example of the kind of support 
needed. It has been built up through 
long years of practical experience and 
patient development, and maintained by 
a group of solidly organized and har- 
monized factories, all working hand in 
hand, interlocking in their various lines 
of manufacture, and interlocking as well 
in their methods of distribution both at 
home and abroad. They have been built 
up not alone by chemists, but by pains- 
taking business men and bankers. And 
n this way they have been supported by 
a clearly conceived and rather central- 
ized governmental policy, which has 
identifed their prosperity with the 
prosperity of the nation. German dye 
manufacturers have not been hampered 
in their struggle for the control of the 
world’s market by a Sherman Law, nor 
by any fear of transgressing laws against 
“ Kartels,” restraint of trade, or selling 
agreements, freezing-out processes, 
dumping, or any other devices to meet 
and overcome foreign competition. 

As in the case between the textile and 
dyestuff manufacturers, so with respect 
to the whole range of our chemical en- 
terprises, there are national considera- 
tions that make it imperative that their 
conservation and development should 
not be left to the determination of iso- 
lated groups or special interests fighting 
each other relentlessly. Toward the 
future the American chemist is ready 
and competent to contribute his full 
share; but he alone cannot meet the 
demands of the situation. 
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Nemesis 


BY ALICE BROWN 


had tee coord 
x Y hime, being too colossal 

Ze for his type of fiction— 
fea) he had thought absorb- 
edly of Nemesis. He was Alan Scars- 
dale, now over forty, who had reached 
an exalted plane of novel-writing where 
he found himself grouped with three or 
four pre-eminent men of letters, and 
only he could have told whether he 
hoped to quit even their austere com- 
pany and climb on, to the apex of re- 
nown. When he began to think about 
Nemesis with a personal and vital re- 
ceptiveness, all the events of his life 
seemed to have crowded to a focus, and 
he covld trace back the lines from their 
meeting-point to the causes of things, 
and so learn, in a fascination even 
greater than the glamour of early love, 
the roads that lead to rewards and pun- 
ishment. The law itself he adored for 
its delicate precision and iron strength. 
And after he had followed its course as it 
affected his life and those immediate to 
him, it occurred to him that, since Nem- 
esis always paid in kind, it might be 
possible, by noting the transgression, to 
guard against penalty. 

This was about the time that his wife, 
who was of an abnormally sensitive 
nature, degénerating through sheer lax- 
ness of will into physical cowardice, 
failed to answer her mother’s summons 
to join her abroad. The mother, too, 
was a victim of fancies and a permanent 
malaise of living. She had traveled for 
years in search of serenity and to avoid 
herself, and now she wrote her daughter 
that she was sure the end was near. 
Would Mildred come? Mildred had no 
reason to believe the crisis was more 
acute than it had been for years. Be- 
sides, she too was having crises of her own; 
so she wrote comforting letters from week 
to week and delayed her going. Then the 





mother, to Mildred’s grief and ingenuous 
surprise, really did fulfil what seemed 
only an hysterical threat, really did die; 
and from her journal, sent home with 
other effects, it was evident that she had 
died feeling herself deserted. Alan, who 
had to encounter the pathetic survival 
and classifying of the things she had 
owned and lived with, read the journal 
and took upon himself the responsibility 
of keeping it from his wife. It would, 
he knew, bring down upon her a crushing 
anguish. She had not meant to desert 
the dying woman, but her apathy and 
delay had compassed that effect; and 
Nemesis, he knew, would not consider 
extenuating circumstances. It was then 
that he began to seek about for means 
to evade the penalty. He reasoned that, 
if you knew what sin you had committed, 
you might possibly effect some compen- 
sating balance, and invoke Nemesison the 
side of reward, not of punishment. You 
might equalize the penalty by some 
adequate good. Mildred, he believed, 
had, however innocently, deserted her 
mother. Therefore Mildred would, 
probably in the last stages of her own 
life, find herself deserted or at least feel 
herself so. Not even Nemesis could 
help it, unless indeed the scale could be 
made to tip the other way, perhaps by 
some inconceivable sacrifice of his own. 

One afternoon, as he walked home by 
the city streets, glamourously beautiful 
under lights through a falling snow, he 
was thinking of these things and his 
hope of outwitting destiny, his mind all 
a softness of compassion over Mildred 
and her helplessness in the face of these 
big powers. She had never ceased to 

ull at his heart through her beauty and 
inability to defend herself from the 
forces she innocently invoked. He let 
himself in, and ran up-stairs to her sitting- 
room, where he knew exactly how he 
should find her, in a languor of endurance 
perpetually though innocently appealing 
to him. But the scene was startlingly 
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of another sort. The room had lost its 
air of cloistered defense. The lights 
were not low; they were brilliant within 
their amber shades and they had paled 
the fireshine by contrast. Mildred her- 
self was not on her couch, a harmony 
in lace and the delicate bloom of silk; she 
was pacing back and forth through the 
room. There was even a flush on her 
cheeks, and the movement with which 
she turned to him was girlish and 
abrupt. He was used, when he came 
in, to recalling her from some elusive, 
wistful atmosphere of her own, and even 
hesitatingly opening before her the sheaf 
of news he might have gathered. But 
now she had her own news to proffer. 

“Alan,” said she, in a tone he had not 
heard from her for years, “ Annette has 
come, little Annette.” 

For the moment he did not remember 
who Annette was. Then it came to 
him. Annette was a younger cousin of 
Mildred’s, many times removed. She 
had visited them years ago in her short- 
dress and pig-tail stage, an awkward 
girl with a talent for the piano and open- 
eyed wonder over the junketings they 
gave her, for she lived in an obscure town 
and she was poor. 

“Of course,” said he, at a loss over 
the significance of the arrival, “ Annette.” 

Meanwhile he was persuading his wife 
to her sofa, and she allowed herself to 
be seated there and drew him down 
beside her. 

“Annette,” she went on, with eager 
interest, “has come to study the piano. 
She has saved a little money—earned it, 
dear child; I wouldn’t ask her how— 
some grubby drudgery—her poor little 
hands!—they’re so ill-kept!—and she’s 
taken a room at the woman’s exchange, 
and just called here to say how-d’ ye-do.” 

“Yes,” said Alan, “I see.” 

“Alan,” said his wife, “‘ she’s a dear, a 
perfect dear. And it came over me 
while she sat telling her little story— 
she’s tremendously happy, you must 
know, in her tiny room with a chance to 
practise at some conservatory—it came 
over me if we had had a daughter she 
might have been as old as Annette.” 

lan gave her a little silent hug. 
That was it, then. She had not for 
years spoken of children. He thought 
she had given up wanting them. And 
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perhaps she had, but here was the 
warm, living child, and the vision had 
beguiled her. She was going on: 

““Maybe I shouldn’t have thought of 
it if she had been just like other girls— 
one sees so many—ill-mannered, athletic 
things!—but she was so pathetic, some- 
how, with her poor little clothes and her 
rough little hands! ‘Alan, could she 
come here and live?” 

Alan was amazed. He had offered her 
dogs and horses and conservatories and 
trips about the world, and a guarded 
journey to see her mother who was dy- 
ing, and she had waved them all aside. 
But pew child-hunger had all the 
time been growing up in her, and now it 
was devouring her. He was silent so 
long that she broke in upon him pas- 
sionately: 

“T know. I understand. You couldn’t 
endure a piano-playing girl. Though 
she could practise in the billiard-room. 
Still, it is too much to expect.” 

“Dear girl,” he said, “I should like 
nothing better.” 

“Really?” She zhrew herself upon 
him in a frank abandon of delight. 
“When could she come?” 

“To-night?” 

Then they both laughed, and Mildred 
owned that to-morrow would do per- 
fectly. Besides, it had got to be broken 


to Annette. Not a word of it had been 
hinted during the call. Would he say 
the word? Would he tell her through 


the telephone that she was to pack to- 
night and be ready in the morning by 
ten? They'd send the car. Alan was 
used to eccentric missions, from dis- 
charging cooks to interviewing doctors 
who might not, eventually “suit” any 
more than the cook, and he undertook 
his new task cheerfully, if with a slight 
inward ruefulness. It was accomplished 
before Mildred thought of giving up to 
the routine of massage and reading that 
led to her night’s sleep. He found 
Annette, through the impersonal me- 
dium of the telephone, a docile, rather 
surprised but acquiescent person with a 
charming voice. And next morning, 
after learning that his wife had given 
all necessary directions for her comfort 
when she should arrive, he betook him- 
self down-town, craftily announcing that 
he should lunch at the club. Mildred 
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offered no demur. She evidently agreed 
with him that she could sustain the ad- 
vent of Annette unaided. Alan not only 
lunched at the club, but he found a 
crony there who asked him to motor out 
into the country, and, after telephoning 
Mildred and finding her, through the 
medium of the maid, promptly inclined 
to spare him, he accepted. Really he 
was a little craven about Annette. He 
didn’t know how to meet her and over- 
see so difficult a task as the coalition 
with Mildred, and he decided to follow 
out this beginning and let Mildred man- 
age it alone. When he did get home, 
only in time to dress for dinnér, he 
found his wife’s door closed. The nurse 
stood on the landing. Evidently the state 
of things loomed so portentous that she 
wanted the dramatic satisfaction of pre- 
senting it to him. Mrs. Scarsdale was 
dressing. She was coming down to din- 
ner. 

“Oh,” said Alan, blankly. 
thanks. I see.” 

But he didn’t see at all. Mildred 
hadn’t been equal to dinner down-stairs 
for a very long time. She always had a 
tray in her own room, and sometimes 
Alan, in the excess of his solicitude, had 
a tray with her. 

When he came out of his room her 
door was open, but only the maid was 
there, bringing order out of the chaos of 
dropped finery. A sound of voices rose 
from below, and he ran down to find his 
wife and Annette waiting. At first he 
could not really look at Annette with 
any appraising glance, the change in his 
wife so challenged him. She was not, it 
is true, in conventional evening dress. 
There was still the suggestion of the 
invalid in her fluttering robes, but her 
vividness, almost her gaiety, fitted noth- 
ing but the end of day when the exhilara- 
tion of the night begins. She came 
forward to him, leading Annette with 
the air of having something trium- 
phantly splendid to display, and she was 
quite unconscious that for the moment 
Alan had eyes for herself alone. 

“Here she is,” said Mildred. “See if 
you'd remember her.” 

Of course he made flattering dis- 
claimer, implying that Annette had 
grown into something too rare to be 
recognized; but it was not until they 


“Oh, yes, 


were seated at the table that he saw her 
really, saw her with his quick, discern- 
ing eyes that knew how to get at the 
soul under betraying physiognomies and 
actually call it good or ill. And this 
girl he called very good indeed. She 
was ingenuous, he decided, honest, full 
of enthusiasm—palpably, after her pi- 
ano, for Mildred — and she was de- 
lightedly overjoyed and amazed to be 
there. She was, he made no delay in 
deciding, a plain girl. He did not know 
her clothes were her worst enemy. 
Mildred did, and had already schemed 
out combinations of line and color that 
should not so much change her into 
another sort of creature as bring out the 
creature that was shyly there. They 
talked chiefly of music, adapted to her 
desires as a budding student, and though 
she proved diffident she was sufficiently 
receptive. After dinner she offered to 
play to them, and Alan was on the point 
of refusing. Mildred had had enough, 
he thought; she would be exhausted. 
But, on the contrary, Mildred desired 
nothing more than to hear Annette play, 
and they had an hour of conscientious 

* pieces ” and then erratic, wild, moving 
improvisations. The little hard-worked 
hands were flexible. They had a witch- 
ery of their own, even if one couldn’t 
call it an accomplished technique. Alan 
was frankly moved and delighted. He 
told the girl so when she came away from 
the piano and went, at once a common- 

lace creature devoid of her gift, to sit 
beside Mildred and regard her with 
adoring eyes—that she was an artist. 
She’d do. She flushed pink at his praise, 
but still looked at Mildred who was evi- 
dently the center of her considerations. 

Mildred rose. ‘“‘Come,” she said. 
“We mustn’t tire you out. Is it lesson 
day to-morrow? | thought so. Go to 
bed, child. Sleep well.” 

Annette, after a timid hand-shake and 
the implication that she could be kissed 
if it were agreeable, got out of the room 
as gracefully, Alan decided, as could be 
expected from a person with that cut of 
skirt. And then, a soft little rustle and 
Mildred was at his side. 

“Don’t you see,” she said, ecstat- 
ically, “‘what can be made of her?” 

“She’s got a ripping touch,” said he, 
“and a style quite her own. Some day 
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she’ll make ’em sit up. If she works— 
and I guess she’ll work.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mildred, softly, in a 
triumphant staccato to herself. “I see 
what can be made of her.” 

It was not a month before Alan, too, 
saw, and it was not music alone that was 
being made. Annette herself was faith- 
ful to the music. She wouldn’t have to 
be led or spurred. But while she 
marched patiently or ran with delight 
along her difficult road, Mildred was, by 
the most delicate stages, transforming 
her from a dowdy genius into a beauty. 
Alan, when he saw her one night running 
down to dinner in a creation of cloudy 
chiffon with her wonderful hair artfully 
dressed, came suddenly awake to it all. 

“Good Lord!” he said to Mildred un- 
der his breath. “The girl’s a beauty!” 

Mildred gave a low little laugh of sat- 
ished delight. “Yes,” she said. “I 
knew it at once.” And as Annette came 
up to them, smiling and glowing in the 
not yet realized miracle of the fostering 
house and ‘their outspoken praises, she 
took her hand and for the first time 
called her daughter. 

It was that night that Alan, sitting up 
alone in his study, began to think again 
about the household Nemesis. Annette 
was, he saw, after these weeks of proof, 
the object of Mildred’s thwarted mother 
love. It had risen up in her, this defeated 

assion, a thousand times stronger than 
if she had borne a child and reared it to 
Annette’s age. Nature had this way, 
he knew, of coming back upon you. 
Hold her off, if you dare, while you are 
young and she is suing you to pay your 
tribute; she may not revenge herself at 
the time, but in your later years, when 
you have less strength to gainsay her, 
she hurls herself back on you with the 
same old arguments, futile now, but at 
last irresistible, and in all probability 
crushes you. Mildred, having practi- 

cally deserted her own mother, it was 
through this child, the more deeply 
loved because so lately found, that 
Nemesis would have at her. Mildred in 
her turn would be deserted, and by the 
child. And being definitely convinced 
of that, he set himself to thwarting 
Nemesis. Annette should be made.so 
happy with them that not even her art 
could coax her from them. Her possible 


marriage he did not take into account. 
She was not the sort of girl, he con- 
cluded, to think of it prematurely, and 
when it came he could treat it as the 
emergency it was, and grapple with it 
according to its strength and his. He 
was always meeting emergencies in this 
varied defense of Mildred, and he al- 
ways found his nerve and spirits rising 
for the encounter. Perhaps, after all, he 
sometimes humorously thought, he actu- 
ally enjoyed his daily skirmishing; and 
now, if there were anything of the 
wizard left in him, he would give himself 
to the task of charming the child and 
chaining her with fairy bonds to Mil- 
dred’s fireside. He had been leaving her 
and Mildred to their evening talks alone, 
while he took up an old habit of writing 
by night; but now he stayed with them 
after dinner and set himself to make the 
pace a gay one, such as suited the steps 
of youth. When Mildred was palpably 
tired—for she did lag sometimes in the 
pace—he read aloud to them. He even 
read one of his own manuscripts, a 
novel nearly ready for the printer, and, 
seeing Annette absorbed and excited by 
finding herself so near the mysterious 
process of making books, he went a step 
further and talked to her about his art. 
The most reserved of workmen, he 
tossed material and processes into the 
hopper with a lavish hand, and hoped 
the mill was at least grinding out dis- 
comfiture for Nemesis. And he got un- 
expectedly his daily reward. He was 
opening her mind to life and books—in- 
deed for reasons of his own, but he did 
feel the fascination of her response. She 
was an impressionable creature, and, to 
whatever result, he was molding her 
and she was charming in her pliancy. 
Mildred adored him for his goodness. 
It was incredible, she felt, that he should 
leave his own intimate house of life 
where he dwelt with his art and where 
she herself had never gained foothold for 
more than a shy minute, to walk hand 
in hand with a little raw girl, and tell the 
fairy tale of what was in the house. 
+t A he even opened the door of the 
house a crack big enough for Annette to 
squeeze timidly in. 

Before the winter was half over Mil- 
dred had asked him to take Annette to 
hear music, She must have more music 
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than she could get in the daytime, more 
opera than the matinées would give her. 
Would he take her? Mildred, though 
she was stanchly getting the best of her 
nerves with a rapidity that amazed 
everybody, still shrank from the excite- 
ment of a crowd. So Alan and Annette, 
truly contrite at leaving her, yet ab- 
sorbed in the rush and go of it all—she 
in the beautiful game of life and he in 
outwitting Nemesis—would hurry off 
together, walking usually, they had so 
much life to spare, he amazedly young 
because of her and she old enough 
through her gift and her understanding 
of his to be the readiest comrade. And 
then came the night of “Tristan.” They 
had left the tumult of the applauding 
house to get home quickly, remorseful 
over Mildred because she had not shared 
the dream and wonder. Alan was think- 
ing of her as he had not thought in these 
last long days of his compassion for her, 
and of love—love, and Mildred the 
heart of it. Annette seemed answering 
his unspoken thought when she said: 

“T can’t bear it to think she didn’t 
hear it too.” 

Alan made no answer. The car was 
running fast; it was getting him home 
to her, but all too slowly. 

“Look!” said Annette. “Oh, look!” 

It was the moon, opulent, splendid— 
absurd, too, hanging there over the 
garish city. Alan thought of the sea. 
He heard breakers and smelt the brine. 

“Oh, I wish—” Annette began. 

“What do you wish?” 

“T wish we were on a road going down 
to the sea.” 

Alan signaled the man and gave an 
order. They turned about, eastward. 

“*Where arejwe going?” asked Annette. 

“Where you said,” he answered. “‘To 
the sea.” 

She accepted it. Indeed, with their 
turning, an acquiescence fell upon them, 
an abandonment to the dream. And 
what was the dream? Whatever it was, 
it was their own and imperfectly under- 
stood. They ran faster through a whit- 
ening world. The moonlight sifted 
down. They were in a bath of light. 
Neither was thinking of the other, They 
were rushing, it seemed, to some land 
of beauty greater than music, greater 
than the death of immortal lovers long 
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ago. Alan had often called Wagner the 
most immoral of pagan forces because he 
released in you untamed desires and con- 
vinced you, at the same moment, of their 
inalienable rights. The spell was upon 
him, a perfume, an appeal. He drifted 
with it and again felt young. What was 
it to Annette? She was not Annette. 
She was the atom that vibrated with 
him, also an atom, in the world delirium. 
Then came the swerving of the car, the 
crash and overturn. Alan, shocked out 
of his ecstasy, dragged up out of it by 
ugly fact, knew they were in for it. 
And at the instant he felt her cold cheek 

ressed to his and then the movement of 
ie passionate lips. 

“Are you hurt?” she was sobbing. 
O God! are you hurt?” 
““No, no,” he said. 

out.” 

Yet he doubted it and who they were 
going to be, on a lonely road, he did not 
know. But presently it was evident that 
two other cars had stopped and some- 
body, strong and clever, was getting 
them out. In perhaps an hour they 
were standing by the roadside and the 
chauffeur, with an angry futility, was 
investigating his disabled car. Alan was 
shaking, cursing | himself inwardly, in an 
angry surprise, for his unstable nerves. 
Annette there beside him seemed to him 
the stillest creature in the universe. He 
took her hand. It yielded to him. 

“Come,” he said. “‘We’ll go back by 
train. There’s a station over there.” 

But somebody offered to take them 
back, and in the dark morning they en- 
tered their own door. Alan turned to 
look at her. She was pale and ravaged, 
inconceivably older. That circumstance 
could have shaped so tragic a mask from 
the girkface he knew was incredible tohim. 

om are hurt,” he said.. “ You’re 
hiding it.” y 

“No.” She was looking at him with 
somber eyes. “We mustn’t talk. She’ll 
hear.” 

At the same instant they were aware 
that Mildred was on the landing, looking 
down at them. She was in white. Her 
long braids of hair made the straight 
lines of her gown the more stark and 
saintlike. 


“They'll get us 


“Something did happen,” she called. 


“1 knew it.” 
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Alan ran up to her. Annette followed 
slowly. With a peremptory little push 
he turned Mildred about to her room. 

“Run back to bed,” he said. “I'll 
tell you by and by. We had some sort 
of an overturn—I don’t know what. 
Anyway, it held us up. But here we 


are. 

“But where were you?” Mildred was 
insisting. “It’s so late.”” She looked 
over her shoulder at Annette, but Alan 
still persuaded her along. 

“Prving to find the moon,” said he. 
Then he laughed, and the laugh had an 
angry sound. “Or the sea, or some- 
thing. I forget. But here we are. Say 
good night, you two. No, Mildred, 
you’ re not going to talk to her. Why, 
it’s morning. Run along, Annette.” 

Mildred yielded to him, and Annette 
went silently off to her own room. 

He was down early. He had had a 
short, haunted sleep and it had done him 
no good. It would have been better, he 
thought, with the irritation of jaded 
nerves, not to have slept at all, but 
carried on the acquired control of the 
night into the problematic day. Before 
he had finished his coffee, Annette came 
down. She walked gravely, her girlish 
lightness gone. More than that, most 
disturbingly, she had turned into a plain 
little girl, That he saw. He did not 
see also that she had assumed the dull 
disguise of the clothes she had worn 
when she came into what she called 
their fairy house, and that now again 
their uncouthness tarnished and belied 
her subtle beauty. They took their 
coffee together and she passed indiffer- 
ently over his solicitude as to her recov- 
ery from the shock of the night. 

“Could we,” she said, abruptly, when 
they had finished, “‘go to walk?” 

*“Don’t.you want to practise?” 

She slfook her head. “No. I want to 
see you.” 

He got up to close the door. 

“No,” she demurred, “I can’t say it 
in the house. I'll get my hat.” 

Presently she appeared in the poor, 
plain hat she had trimmed herself before 
she came to town to seek her fortune, 
the ill-fitting jacket, the meager little 
furs. She did not wait for him to open 
the door, but opened it herself and 
stepped out hurriedly, turned toward the 
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Park where their daily walks had led 
them, and set a rapid pace. Alan kept 
glancing at her in a frank wonder. How 
beautiful she had been, but a day before, 
how harmonious, and now the gray 
veil of some strange aloofness enwrapped 
her and removed her from him. There 
seemed to be no likelihood of renewing, 
at least to-day, their past light com- 
munion of glancing wits. In the Park, 
as if she felt relief at finding her objec- 
tive, her pace slackened, and she stopped 
before a bench. 

“Could we sit down?” she asked. 
Then when they were seated she turned 
to him and seemed to pounce. “I must 
go away,” she said. 

Alan simply stared, not at her, but 
the thin ice half melted on the walk in 
front of them. He knew the answer, 
not to her but Nemesis, and he found 
himself nodding in confirmation of that 
inexorable deity. Annette was only the 
mouthpiece of the deity. ‘“‘Of course,” 
he was saying inwardly. “Of course 
you’re going away. I could have told 
you that.” But he did say aloud: “You 
can’t go away. What would she do 
without you?” 

“That’s it,” Annette continued, in a 
perfectly commonplace way. “She does 
want me, but that’s because I needed 
her so terribly. She’d never seen any- 
body who needed her so much—anybody 
so gauche, ignorant, altogether poverty- 
stricken every way. She’s made me 
over. She’s given and given. And what 
have I done for her? Turned round and 
worshiped you.” 

He could only keep on staring straight 
in front of him where now, at the edge 
of the shrubbery, a sparrow was pecking 
at some stony delicacy and stopping to 
bicker with its clan. Could he pos- 
sibly, he thought, under the savage im- 
pulse to wee 4 with all the exquisite 
cleverness of his trained pen, have 
guessed how to write the story of a girl 
confessing her love for an elderly man? 
Yet she was doing it with calmness, 
not, it seemed, with an eye to her own 
humiliation or the lawlessness of her 
emotion as it would affect either of them 
—only as it mi ht affect Mildred. 

“You see,” ihe said, “I didn’t know 
it myself until last night. And then, 


when I thought you might be hurt, I 
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knew I'd rather die than have you. | 
kne W os 

“My child,” said Alan, in enormous 
relief now that he had some recognized 
ground to stand on, “that wasn’t you 
andl. It was ‘Tristan.’ ‘That devilish 
Peutonic paganism works everybody up 
into a temporary madness. Whether 
it’s good magic or bad depends on what 
vou are. You’re full of kindness, dear- 
ness, so your madness makes you want 
to give somebody something beautiful. 
And you know I don’t deserve very 
much, and out of your beautifulness you 
hitonme. And you’re a dear. But stop 
thinking it’s anything but your beau- 
tifulness. Look at that sparrow there 
trving to brain the other one. Blood- 
thirsty little devils!” 

But she wouldn’t look at the fighting 
She stared gloomily over 
them into the bushes. “It isn’t like 
anything else,’ she said, “‘ being with 
you. You’ve been wonderful to me.” 

‘Dear child,” said Alan, “of course 
I’m wonderful. That comes of being an 
old fellow and studying the moves in the 
game of life. I’ve studied them ex- 
haustively, on account of her, you know. 
I’ve had to keep her amused, so far as 
I could.” 

The girl nodded. “I know,” she said. 
“And | got the overflow. You wanted 
to pay me for loving her. Perhaps you 
wanted to make me so happy | shouldn’t 
go away. | thought of that.” 

Alan felt miserably that he was 
caught. He had indeed sacrificed her, 
so far as he had played upon her fancy, 
but there had been another and an 
honest side to it. If he had tried to 
watch and tend her like a flower in 
Mildred’s garden of life, he had also 
found his undeserved compensation in 
her growing charm. And, so he re- 
solved, the child should not be forced to 
suffer, in the jaded after days of emotion 
spent, from thinking she had been no 
more than the sport of his cunning 
egotism. 

“You mustn’t forget,”’ he said, “‘ Mil- 
dred and I have no children. You 
must remember how tremendously fond 
we are of you.” 

But she only said: 

“| think of you all the time. You’re 
everywhere, in everything I do.” And 
Vou. CXXXIV.—No. 803.—91 
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still it was the dispassionate statement 
of an inevitable and unwelcome fact. 

“Oh, the dickens!” said Alan, gro- 
tesquely. “I’m not, either. You've just 
had the formula of that kind of thing 
forced on you by that infernal opera. 
And a formula taken like that with a 
blare of sound and fiddles on your 
spinal marrow It’s no joke, I tell 
you. Discount it, same as I do—as we 
all do.” 

“Yes, * she repeated, somberly, 
““vou’re everywhere. Once I was lost on 
the plains. I kept looking at the bright 
horizon, and when I looked higher there 
was the black line before my eyes. 
You're like that, the line. That’s why 
I must go away. It would be sickening 
to stay on. She'd see, finally. She'd 
think I was a fool. It would hurt her 
horribly.” 

He wanted to tell her he had all the 
plots in fiction stored away in his brain, 
a precautionary measure against plagiar- 
izing, and that the next move in the 
drama would be his forbidding her to 
go and offering to go instead. And 
somehow, though he knew it was merely 
the move on the board, he found himself 
incredibly making it. 

“No,” he said, “you can’t go away. 
I’ll go myself and leave you to see what 
a little stupid you are to upset the kettle 
of fish all over your piano.” 

‘And what I wanted to say was this,” 
she continued, not seeming to see his 
persuasive lead. “When I’m gone, you 
must make her keep on thinking I’m 
nice—”’ 

“You are nice, child,” he threw in, 
from his despair. 

“So she won’t ever repent liking me. 
And you couldn’t do it really unless you 
knew I was going for a big reason. If 
you thought it was only a little one 
you'd think I might have stayed. And 
she’d find out what you thought, and 
all she’s done for me would seem wasted, 
and I ungrateful!” 

She was so simple, so dispassionate, 
really, that she made the tragic circum- 
stance, if not commonplace, yet some- 
thing that had to be met in a common- 
place way. He tried returning, with a 
desperate vault even, to the outer aspect 
of the miserable business. 

“But where are you going?” he asked. 
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Back to your girls’ club, or whatever 
it was?” 

“No. I’m going home.” 

‘Home, to your manufacturing 
town 

at fy 

And give up your music 

“| sha’n’t give it up. | sh: ill teach.” 

‘But you'll be giving up” —it sounded 
ridiculously cut-and-dried, but it in- 
sisted on being said and in that most 
obvious way—"‘ your career.” 

“IT can teach well enough,” she said, 
indifferently. ‘“‘As for the rest-——well, 
it’s no matter.” 

He wanted to tell her the volumes his 
middle-age had accumulated, of the falls 
youth gets in its magnihcent ride to the 
stars, and of his own proven certainty 
that, having been thrown, there’s noth- 


ing to do but pick one’s self up and, if 


the gay steed of glamour has galloped 
away, plod along on two feet. But that 
she couldn’t listen to, now. She wasn’t 
ready for it. His chance would come 
when she had traversed the vale of dis- 
illusion, when she had found he was no 


such hero of renown as her intemperate 
fancy had pictured him. 


Then, after her 


forces surged up again, as the forces of 


youth will, he could tell her how to train 
and temper them. She had risen, and he 
rose, too, and stood waiting for her. 

“It'll be easy enough to find a rea- 
son,” she said. ‘Mother isn’t well. | 
had a letter from her this morning. 
Poor mother! She might not have given 
out if I hadn’t been in such a hurry to 
leave her. She was just getting over her 
illness, you know. If I'd stayed even a 
month or two Well, I'll go back 
now - 

They walked to the house in silence, 
and again very fast. As he kept pace 


with her hurrying steps he found himself 


breathless with the consciousness of her 
hurrying mood. At the door he left her. 
“Tell her | sha’n’t be back to lunch- 
eon,” he said. 
“Yes,” she answered, “I'll tell her,” 
and, without looking at him, she went in. 
Alan found himself at home that night 
unwillingly, irritated, too, because Nem- 


esis had brought the peace of his 
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household about his ears. When he 
opened the door it was to an indefinable 
atmosphere of change. The lights were 
lower, it seemed to him. The house had 
returned to the twilight solitude suited 
to Mildred’s unstable nerves. In her 
own room he found her, prone on her 
couch, drawn of face and piteous in look. 
“She has gone,” was her first word. 

He made no pretense of ignorance, but 
sat down beside her and took her hand. 

“Don’t mind it,” he implored her. 
“Don’t let it get the best of us.” 

By this he meant Nemesis; but Mil- 
dred, who had not his private and per- 
sonal knowledge of the goddess, passed 
over his cold comfort as the perfunctory 
commonplace it seemed. 

“It’s her mother,” she continued. 
“Her mother needs her. I offered to 
bring her here, but Annette refuses. She 
says she ought to go. And she ought, 
Alan, oughtn’t she, if her mother needs 
her?” 

“Maybe,” he said, miserably. 

‘| know she ought,” said Mildred. 
“But all the same | feel—deserted.” 

He, too, at that moment, he suddenly 
realized, felt deserted. Where was the 
April presence of the girl about the 
house, her unconscious joy, the daily 
budding of her sweet intelligence? What 
should he do without it? But Mildred 
was opening her last reserve of lonely 
panic. 

‘But I was lonesome before she went. 
You two together, always! You laughed 
somuch. You were so young. You will 
never be the same without her. Don’t 
you know you never will?’ 

She lay there looking up at him, and 
he looked blankly down at her. But, 
close as they were, there was something 
between them—the wraith of young 
loveliness, of April days. He gathered 
himself, as he always had at her call, to 
leap abysses with her or stumble through 
the morass. The figure he had meant to 
use to persuade and hearten Annette 
came to him, and he smiled at Mildred, 
almost his old patient smile. 

“We've got to pick ourselves up 
again,” he said, “and go along. And 
we're going together.” 
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eee, lowed by a pause, and 
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soon. They came like 


5m, : : : d 
ges SMe glints from the facet of 


‘chip” set in an old 
piece of worn enamel. Grenada—some 
ninety miles north of Trinidad—lay 
seven miles away to the south’ard across 

channel of wondrous blue kicked up 
into whitecaps by the northeast “trade.” 

| was loafing on the door-step of a 
little whaling-shack at [le-de-Caille, and 
wondering in a lazy way whether there 
was any earthly thing | had left undone 
in getting my canoe and outht ready for 
my departure on the morrow. Here had 


some infinitesimal ‘ 


been my first stepping-stone on a lone 
cruise up the Lesser Antilles 


the Carib- 
bees I like to think of them—and, like 
the Caribs of old, | was traveling in a 
sailing canoe. My quest—a hunt for 
those experiences that we can only have 
in the strength of our youth, the memory 
of which makes old age a second life 
worth while. As an omen of good luck 
this sort of thing makes one supersti- 
tious—I had at the very outset “met- 
up ” with one Jack Wildman, a cocoa- 
buyer of Grenada, who owned Tle-de- 
Caille, the first of the Grenadines as you 
sail northward, and here | had lived in 
his shack for the past three weeks and 
gone a-whaling with his men. There 
was no chasing whales to-day, for a 
strong lee tide was running throughout 
the better part of sunlight, and had we 
struck a humpback, nothing short of a 
steam-tug could have towed its carcass 
back to Tle-de-Caille for “cutting-in.” 
Besides, we had our fill of whales for a 
time, and the two boats’-crews of blacks, 
mixed with Carib and Portugee, had 
need to bolster their courage and their 
bellies with “‘gingerole,” as they call 
that dainty, the underlip of the baby 
whale, and with the meat of the fat 


Qj) the blue-green slopes of 
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little “‘manicou,” or West-Indian ’pos- 
sum. Bynoe, the harpooner, sat mend- 
ing a sprat-net on the point of our little 
plateau, where, from force of habit, he 
could scan the Caribbean from south- 
east to northwest. The rest of the crew 
lay scattered in the shady recesses be- 
tween the roots of the silk-cotton-tree, 
among the hummocks of lava behind the 
plateau, and under the shack which half 
squatted on its four corner posts. 

Then the signal had come from the 
coc: ya-buve r. 

“Dat say come,” announced Bynoe, 
as he gathered up his net; and then, as 
though to make certain of something 
half-forgotten, he asked, ‘“*W’at dis 
day?” 

"Tuesday, February twenty-eighth,” 
I answered, readily enough, for I had 
been keeping tabs on the moon and the 
tides. “‘Why, of course!” | continued; 
“this is Shrove Tuesday, Mardi Gras, 
and Jack is reminding me of my promise 
to come to Sauteurs to see the fun.” 

At the word Mardi Gras, the whole 
population of Caille arose from the roots, 
the lava, and from under the shack, ex- 
cept the cook, who was absorbed in her 
pet misery, rheumatism, in the bunk- 
house. 

‘Il wonder,” I said, as if to myself, 
while we all paused to watch Bynoe an- 
swer the signal with a mirror kept for the 
purpose—*‘| wonder if there will be any 
rum left in town by the time we get 
there.” 

Except for Bynoe and José, the head 
man, none of them could have repeated 
what I said, for they knew no language 
perfectly but their own patois. They 
understood the word rum, however, and, 
simians that they are, they read the 
promise of grog in my face. The twelve 
made for the cove with a quickening 
pace, and, with a business-like precision 
which | had found deplorably lacking in 
times of greater necessity, the two whale- 
boats were launched and ballasted, and 
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their rigs and gear were put aboard. 
There was no hurry-scurry—merely er- 
rorless speed. In a trice, it seemed, from 
the time we had first seen those double 
flashes, we had crossed the channel and 
were close upon Grenada, well to 
weather of Sauteurs. Then with freed 
sheets and with wind, sea, and tide be- 
hind us, we shot over the roaring bar, 
and our whale-boats rounded-to in the 
quieter waters of the roadstead like a 
couple of pelicans who suddenly splash 
into the sea and bob up serenely facing 
the direction from which they have 
come. 

Inshore lay Sauteurs, typical of any 
British West-Indian coast town, with 
a cocoa-fringed beach before it, from 
which a government-built jetty spans 
the wicked surf that rolls in from ws 
“trades.” Guarding the windward ( 
word in these parts synonymous with 
east) end of the roadstead, the Morne 
de Sauteurs, or Hill of the Leapers stands 
into the sea, its precipitous face rising 
beachless from rocks of its own calving, 
to a level plain above. It was here the 
Caribs made their last stand in Grenada, 
when, in 1651, the French drove them 
to the Morne, and the last forty, rather 
than submit to captivity, leaped to their 
destruction. On the brow of the hill 
stands the Catholic church with its rec- 
tory, where, a few weeks before, 
I had spent many peaceful hours 
with Father Gurrin, speculating 
on how, in their turn, the Caribs 
had first come down from the 
north and driven the peaceful 
Arawauks from this very bay. 
The town, built partly on this 
hill, straggles down to the shops 
and huts which trail off along 
the coast road to the westward. 
As we unstepped our masts, 
and stowed our rigs, we could 


on foot. The roadway was 
crowded with people, and from 
the shore-end of the jetty came the shouts 
of excited Africans mingled with the sharp 
cracks of carters’ whips. A curious gull 
widened its circle as it swung inshore, 
and cocked a beady eye to discover what 
in time the fool natives were up to now. 
We tailed our whale-boats from the cor- 
ner of the jetty, and headed inshore, 
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see that something unusual was ast 


where che whaiess proved to their satis- 
faction and my small loss that there was 
still rum in Sautcurs. | left them in the 
cabaret, and, armed with my camera, 
found my way through the crowd to the 
cocoa-deale;, who was waiting for me at 
the door of hic shop 

“Afraid yo’ mighe torget, so I sent 
my little helic,’ he said in greeting. 
“What do you think of this?” 

The roadway before us was filled with 
black masqueraders wearing queer, tur- 
ban-like head-gear, and dressed for the 
most part like women. Instead of being 
fastened around the middle, their heav- 
ily flounced skirts, with arm-holes cut 
in them, were hung from the neck, evi- 
dently to give free action to legs un- 
accustomed to hampering female gear. 
Some wore long streamers from their 
turbans, with bells trailing at the ends, 
like cans tied to a dog’s tail. Here and 
there pairs were engaged in strange 
combat with single-sticks, which they 
held with both hands wide apart. Ad- 
vancing and retreating like game-cocks 
trying for an opening, they would sud- 
denly let go with one hand and bring 
down the stick with terrific force on their 
opponents. Thick as these craniums are, 
the turbans were none too good a pro- 
tection from the blows of the single- 
sticks, some of which were evidently the 
pets of their owners, like the 
Irishman’s shillalah, and made 
of iron-wood, the toughest and 
hardest of the tropics. As we 
stood there I watched a native 
bounce his stick from that of 
his opponent who had guarded, 
and then, swinging on the re- 
bound, deliver a terrific back- 
hand blow on the unguarded 
ribs of his less skilful adversary. 
Had the stick been a sabre, the 
poor devil would have been dis- 
severed like a cane-stock. 

“This is Shrove Tuesday, or 
Mardi Gras, as the natives still 
call it from the time of the French 
régime,” explained the cocoa - buyer. 
“When the English took possession 
of the island, over a hundred years 
ago, they must have brought with 
them some of the Shrovetide customs 
of the old country. There used to be 
cock-fighting in the streets, but you'll 
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have to go to the Spanish Main for 
that now; and the natives used to cover 
their bodies with soot and pitch, like 
the sackcloth and ashes of the Bible, 
but instead of doing penance they got 
into the habit of running amuck and 
soiling the spectators’ clothes, so it had 
to be stoppe -d. I believe they still do it 

1 Dominica and some of the other isl- 
“a. But there is one custom, the 
relic perhaps of African days, which | 
believe is peculiar to Grenada. Instead 
of being shriven by the priest, the na- 
tives take matters in their own hands. 
If, for instance, during the past year you 
have done your neighbor some wrong 
which he cannot prove in court, he marks 
it up against you and waits till Shrove 
Tuesday, when he puts on a mask, and 
takes it out of you with a single-stick or 


a black-snake—saves you the trouble of 
going to the priest. It’s a case of 


your own sins finding you out. Now 
watch that fellow with the _ black- 
snake.” 

A big buck, with a thick towel around 


his neck and wearing a huge turban of 


plaid calico, stood nearus. I afterward 


ADVANCING UPON SAUTEURS 


found that I had caught him on the edge 
of my film. With his single-stick resting 
on the Back of his neck and a black- 
snake dangling from his left wrist he 
was quietly searching out some one 
among the crowd. 

‘Look at the jumbie cat,” whispered 
the cocoa-dealer. “I'll bet his tail is 
weaving like a big black Tom after a 
mouse.” 

He was quietly manceuvering quite 
casually to within striking distance of a 
pair of legs that he must have recog- 
nized as belonging to one against whom 
he had registered a black mark. We saw 
the fingers of his left hand loose them- 
selves from the stick and pull the handle 
of the whip into their grasp. The next 
instant the black-snake sang through 
the air and cut into those legs like a 
red-hot iron. 

“Carrahua!” yelled the owner of the 
legs as he jumped away from another 
taste of that whip. 

“Now, if that had happened on any 
day but Shrove Tuesday, the other fel- 
low would have haled this one into court 
for assault and battery and damages 
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Oh, these fellows are very fond 
of the law, you know!” 

Here Fleming, Jack’s colored boy, 
came with the news that the people 
from Chantimelle were forming on the 
road across the plain below the town. 
Visions of a Mardi Gras parade came 
to my mind, and the thought of a time 
when, years ago, my parents had been 
cruel enough to leave me in school when 
they had taken a jaunt to New Orleans 
in carnival time. Now, after a lapse of 
twenty vears, I was to see a real Mardi 
Gras procession. | was about to men- 
tion this to my friend, when he spoke. 

““Chantimelle,” said he, “‘is the name 
given to a collection of huts in the foot- 
hills in the back of Sauteurs. In the old 
days it was probably an estate, Chanter- 
nelle, whose only memory now ts a cor- 
rupted name. For vears there has been 
a keen rivalry between the people of 
Chantimelle and Sauteurs, and it has 
become a custom to rush one another 

on the streets of Sauteurs on 
luesday. In old England and 
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Scotland, you know, they played foot 
ball on the streets at Shrovetide, and | 
believe this “rushing” is a survival of 
the old custom brought over by the 
planters. They loved to see the natives 
fight as in the “battles royal” they used 
to have in your South. ‘To-day Chanti- 
melle has promised to sweep before it 
all Sauteurs in their own town.” Then 
he lowered his voice a bit: ““Some of 
the young planters about here have 
made bets on the outcome, and there'll 
be plenty of rum for both sides; that’s 
why I sent my helio—to be sure you’d 
come.” 

I left my friend by his cocoa-shop, 
and, racing across the open country, 
caught them with my camera just as 
they were starting along the road at a 
brisk gait in columns of fours. ‘There 
were about a hundred in costumes like 
those of the townspeople, and, as they 
took up their march, they were cheered 
by a number of black Amazons 
de guerre, one might call them 
business it was to see that their especial 
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PAIRS WERE ENGAGED IN 


knights vanquished the knights of cer- 
tain other women of Sauteurs. I then 
ran back to the cocoa-shop after the 
manner of a war correspondent who is 
covering all parts of an action in the 
held. | watched them as they turned 
into the main road, and, now that they 
were actually advancing directly upon 
Sauteurs, their swagger column. tele- 
scoped to a compact crowd. At the 
sight of the enemy, the people of 
Sauteurs, forgetting their individual 
grudges, withdrew tothe brow of the hill, 
where they massed, placing their strong- 
est and heaviest men in the front ranks. 
Chantimelle came to a stop just below 
the cocoa-shop, where they waited for 
Sauteurs to meet them on level ground. 

Slowly the townspeople began their 
march down the hill, their advance 
slackening gradually till they at last 
came to a halt fifty feet from the enemy. 
And now the boldest spirits of Chanti- 
melle and Sauteurs stepped forth from 
the front ranks, and, with sticks raised, 
began the motions of a mimic battle, 
feinting, striking, and countering, while 
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WITH SINGLE-STICKS 


their legs and feet took up the rhythmic 
steps of tribal dances that had survived 
from ancestral days of Africa. Those 
brave hearts from the front ranks were 
reluctant to proceed with the business, 
although they knew that ultimately this 
sham dance must come to an end. But 
there was no retreat, for the ranks be- 
hind had followed them up and now 
pressed solid as a stone W all. There re- 
mained only one course—to screw up 
their courage to the sticking-point. No 
utterance of voice came from these two 
masses of Africans facing each other. | 
thought of a bubbling hot spring that 
only needs a handful of gravel to turn it 
into a seething caldron. The tension 
became irritating. Why didn’t some 
one—? And then a rock shot up from th« 
mass of Chantimelle. The caldron 
seethed. Instantly the air was filled 
with flying stones, sticks, and bottles. 
Chantimelle, a horde of screaming de- 
mons, rushed the mob of Sauteurs up 
the hill, where, like a s€a tripped by an 
undertow, the defenders broke down 
upon the enemy, and drove Chantim« Ihe 
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before them, like so much foam, down 
the hill and past the cocoa-shop to the 
outskirts of the town. Out of the dusty 
road before us a fallen native picked him- 
self up and limped to the side - lines, 
where his injury miraculously shifted 
from a maimed leg to an ailing jaw. 
Sauteurs now returned in triumph to 
the foot of the hill, where they inter- 
changed courtesies with the enemy at 
long range. 

Suddenly the townspeople stopped 
flinging missiles, as the British law 
stepped forth in the person of a white- 
helmeted Barbadian in a heavy serge 
uniform, his face as black as his thick- 
soled army shoes. As he advanced into 
the clearing between the belligerents, 
Chantimelle also ceased firing, and it 
now seemed as though the fight would 
end. All of England was behind that 
man, her army and her navy, and Parlia- 
ment and the king, but, 
England, he was slow and cautious, and, 
as he came to a point midway between 
the two armies, fear began to drag at 
his footsteps. I was focusing my camera 


on him when he suddenly jumped out of 


like all of 
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view as 
stood a 


a rock passed where he had 
fraction of a second before. 
Then, as | got him again on the ground- 
glass in my hood, | saw another rock 
land at his feet. This was too much; 
one cannot expect the English law 
least of all a Barbadian policeman—to 
hop about like a flea, and he stooped to 
pick up this second insult. I caught him 
as it left his hand Chantimellewaid. For 
peace there was no hope. As the Irish- 
woman said, “ Th’ fight was on!” Sau- 
teurs charged down the hill, while the 
Barbadian retired up the hill to the 
safety of the barracks, where his chief 
set the example of all good strategists. 
[ had been standing under the pro- 
jecting roof of the “Stores,” when it 
began to dawn upon me that the rocks 
were no longer coming down from a high 
trajectory, but were beginning to drive 
in. They now came too frequently for 
mere stray shots, and | noticed that the 
cocoa-shop was barred and shuttered as 
for a hurricane. More wary now, 
a native take deliberate aim, and | 
dodged just in time. Now when the 
Englishman goes overseas he takes with 
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him the habit of “‘whisky and soda,” 
which is much like drinking stagnant 
water through a handkerchief. Between 
the cocoa-shop and the “Stores” was a 
small, two-storied shack where one 
“Steady” Glean manufactures soda- 
water, both plain and sweet. Heeding 
the words of Glean, who suddenly 
opened a small shutter in the upper 
story, delivered his warning, and then 
disappeared like the bird in a Swiss 
clock, I climbed the hill in back of the 
town, where I might view the battle 
with greater safety. It was well that | 
did so, for Chantimelle made a second 
rush in which the onlookers were roughly 
handled. War is no respecter of persons. 
\ small tailor’s hut was overturned, and 
a shop kept by two women was com- 
pletely gutted. In a twinkling these 
poor creatures beheld all their worldly 


goods carried away by the people of 


Chantimelle as though in a devouring 
fame. 

Now I suddenly remembered that 
when I first ran across the fields to pho- 
tograph the invading army, | had left 
my portfolio and log in a small shack 
belonging to Jack and a short distance 
from his shop. From where I stood | 
could see that it had been left open, and 
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THE ROOF AFTER THE FIGHI 


my gorge rose as | thought of my pre- 
cious log flying to the winds at the hands 
ot those devils below. | tore down the 
hili as Sauteurs rushed again, but before 
[ could reach the shack Chantimelle 
came back more furious than ever, and 
1 found myself between the two mobs 
as they surged back toward the town. 
It was no place for a white man. Fortu- 
nately for me the mass about me was so 
closely packed that there was little room 
for action, and | was content to keep on 
the defensive with my arms close to 
my body. One beast made a lunge at 
me with opened mouth, but his teeth 
only caught the shoulder of my dog-skin 
coat. As the pressure relaxed for a 
moment I managed to free an arm, and 
with my first and second fingers spread 
apart | drove them square into his eyes 

a dirty trick, but good to know. 

For some reason, known only to 
Glean, the sole means of access to the 
upper story of his soda-shackis by means 
of a spiral iron stairway which cork- 
screws up to a trap-door in the upper 
floor projecting out over the street like 
that of a block-house. As I was carried 
toward his shack, Glean opened his shut- 
ter and yelled to me that my only safety 
lay with him. The stairway was al- 







































ready packed with onlookers become 
refugees, who clung to it like flies on a 
hanging strip of fly-paper. I climbed 
this mass with my camera on my back, 
and, as | went up, | could hear their 
groans in accompaniment to the soft 
thud of rocks. As | reached the top, 
the trap was opened, and | was dragged 
through, with two others who came in 
my wake, before the rest could be 
beaten down and the trap shut. Smell 
rather than sight told me that the room 
was already crowded; the flimsy build- 
ing was not over-strong, but Glean, 
softened by the pleadings which came 
from below, finally admitted the rest, 
one by one, rocks coming into the room 
every time the door was opened. As my 
accustomed to the dark- 
ness | recognized two of the whalemen, 
Cesar and Handy, who promptly con- 
fided to me that they were much hap- 
pier chasing humpbacks at sea than 
mixing up with this Mardi Gras busi- 


ness. 


\s 


eyes became 


though to vent their rage on 
Glean’s shack for having taken into 
itself the refugees of the stairway, the 
Chantimelle mob now gave their entire 
attention to the upper story. The bom- 
bardment shook the building as gusts in 
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a gale, and the impact of rocks knocked 
bottles of syrup and flavoring extracts 
from the shelves on the walls to the 
floor, where they broke and spread thei 
sticky contents underfoot. The shutters 
were closed and barred, keeping out 
light and ventilation, and the sickening 
odor of the extracts began to mingle 
with that of the sweating natives. 

As our ears became accustomed to the 
noise of the bombardment, new sounds 
claimed our attention. Cautiously open- 
ing the western shutter a bare quarter of 
an inch, we traced the sound to the oppo- 
site shutter in the cocoa-shop. Wildman 
was calling for help. Sauteurs, in a 
cross-hre, was raking the cocoa-shop, 
the rocks, some of them as large as 
cobble-stones, descending through the 
rusty roofing as if it were so much paper. 
In that first rush, when the townspeople 
had routed their enemy, two Chantt- 
melle women had slipped behind the 
shop, where they were taken in from the 
storm which was about 
them. Then, as the Sauteurs mob re- 
coiled from sortie, 
went around that the cocoa-buyer 
harboring two enemy women. At 


to overwhelm 


its successful word 
was 


his 


refusal to give them up, the mob began 
to stone the shop. 


Rum and the trop 
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heat had roused the negro blood to the 
boiling-point, and now the blacks, for- 
vetting their differences for the moment, 
hegan to wreak the vengeance of race 
hatred on these two shacks, which con 
tained the only white men in the area 
of hostilities. Not satished with the 
mere stoning of the shop, the natives 
were now preparing to make a rush 
against its flimsy, ant-eaten doors. The 
gutting of the shop down the street had 
been too easy. Glean, aroused to a 
pitch of frenzy, reached for a .44 Win- 
chester and began loading it with bird- 
shot cartridges. He poked the muzzle 
through the opening and hred over the 
heads of the mob to arrest their atten- 
tion. Then, opening the shutter wider, 
he leaned out, holding the gun before 
him. The bombardment stopped as he 
took deliberate aim at the mol. Those 
in the line of sight fell back leaving a 
cleared circle. 

“Crack!” and the bird-shot pock- 


marked the shuffled roadway. Once 
more, and the negroes prepared for 
fight. As they got under way, Glean 


followed them up with the bird-shot, 
dusting the road behind heels in frenzied 
fight. The gun-play gave the cocoa- 
buyer his chance, and before the natives 
realized what was going on he gained the 
spiral stairs and had him with us. 
But the bird-shot had had its effect, 
for our shack and the cocoa-shop were 
no longer molested. The mobs returned 


to their rushing, which became weaker 


and weaker as we watched them from 
the now opened shutters. I picked my 
chance during one of the lulls and dashed 
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to the shack, whose interior I found in 
ruins. My log was safe, and | dodged 
back to Glean’s as the enemy closed 
again. But it was the last feeble charg: 
of Mardi Gras, and the heht died a 
natural death, each side claiming vic- 
tory with hoarse, rummy voices. [| had 
at last seen a Mardi Gras, but not such 
as one might find at New Orleans. 

“Well,” said I to the cocoa-buver, 
as we sat down to a luncheon of turtle 
steak and native lamb, meaning the 
leg of a goat, “this is almost as much 
fun as chasing whales off Tle-de-Caille. 
But tell me,” | added, after the mannet 
of a tourist seeking information, and 
looking up at the holes in the roof, 
“is it always as strenuous as this?” 

“No! thank God! But the government 
will have to put a stop to it. Aslong a 
the niggers break their own thick skulls, 
| don’t mind, but when they ‘smash my 
tin root 

At four in the afternoon, the weather 
tide having started to run, | answered 
the call of Bynoe, and, bidding good-by 
to my friends in Sauteurs, walked to the 
end of the jetty and dropped into the 
waiting whale-boat. 

There was still rum to be had in 
Sauteurs, for after we cleared the bar | 
produced a bottle, which started the 
round of the boat. 

**How did you like the fun?” I asked 
Bynoe. He held the rum in his mouth 
for a moment, and then swallowed it, 
and, as he swung his calabash over- 
board for a chaser of sea-water, he an- 
swered: 

“Me better catch humpbacks!” 
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BY LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


RAYTON stirred his 
coffee and read his pa- 
> per. The Belgian situa- 
tion was unpleasant, 


certainly, but not 
alarming. Of 


course 

Zeizj the newspapers would 
continue to make the most of it; and of 
course thousands of headlong, hare- 
brained people would continue to form 
headlong opinions as to w hat might hap- 
pen. But Crayton did not concern 
himself with these. He turned soon to 
the financial section and began scanning 
the copper quotations, as was his wont. 

Josef put fresh toast beside him and 
withdrew. 

It was unfortunate, certainly, that 
Crayton’s wife and his daughter Mad- 
eleine should have been in Belgium when 
war was declared. But his wife was not, 
thank Heaven, the average feminine 
type. Despite her extreme delicacy, she 
was a woman of exceptional poise and 
judgment. Moreover, there was Du- 
laney, one of the firm’s trusted men, al- 
ready, as it happened, in France for his 
holiday. Dulaney could be cabled to go 
home by way of Belgium, should the 
situation become alarming. But Cray- 
ton felt certain it would not. He would 
write to his wife, telling her where Du- 
laney could be found at certain dates, 
merely in case she thought best to com- 
municate with him. But that was a 
precaution, say rather a concession, that 
Crayton allowed himself like a luxury. 
Certainly it was not a necessity. He 
believed the war would be a mere flash 
in the pan. Matters would be patched 
up somehow. 

Crayton prided himself on a just esti- 
mate of humanity. He had watched 
human progress too closely, studied it 
too long, believed in it too entirely, to 
have his fifty-five years of world experi- 

*“The Idealist” is in the main a true story. 


Names and lesser circumstances have been altered, 
but the chief happening remains true to fact. 


ence overthrown by the altogether-out- 
of-the-ordinary, hot-headed happenings 
of a few days or weeks. He could afford 
to wait. For Crayton was not alone a 
man of strong beliefs and ideals, but of 
proven ones. He not the man 
merely to express opinions; he lived 
them. That popular and vicious belief, 
for instance, that to make a success of 
life a man must compromise with his 
own soul and must lower his ideals, 
Crayton did not combat with mere 
words—he refuted it by the evidence of 
his own career. Never in all the vears 
had he changed or lowered his ideals one 
iota, yet his success was there large, 
enviable, for any one to behold. 

Not that he would have you think it 
was easy to be an idealist. To be an 
idealist necessitates at times the setting 
aside of facts which the timorous and 
compromising would have your believe 
are unalterable; it means stubborn te- 
nacity in the face of the disbelief, often 
the scornful disbelief, of disbelievers. 
Crayton had a coarse old uncle in his 
vouth who had gone wild with impa- 
tience of him and his idgals one day, and 
had flung out at him a sentence he had 
never forgotten: “‘ You'll find out some 
damned day you’re wrong!’ His uncle 
could hardly have done him a greater 
service. It put him early on his mettle, 
while he was still in his twenties. Fore- 
warned was forearmed. Crayton knew 
now that some day he would prove him- 
self right. He who plants and tends and 
tires not of the tending is destined one 
day to taste the fruit. 

Crayton believed in the underlying 
soundness and brotherhood of human- 
ity. The outbreak of the war, which 
had been such a blow to the average 
man of ideals, overturning his shallow 
theories, flinging him rudely toward 
doubt and pessimism, had not really 
moved Crayton. War was as unthink- 
able, as hateful to him as to the fondest. 
He did not believe it would continue; 
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but, even if it should—Crayton could 
afford to wait. And if you would wait 
with him you should see humanity tri- 


umphing. That Was the promise of his 
gray eyes as he made his few brief, 
almost abrupt, statements concerning 


the war and dismissed the subject. Yes, 
Crayton could afford to wait; could 
afford to be calm, almost severely calm, 
while men of the. doubting type carried 
ill news, spre ad distrust, prophesied vil- 
lainies, and, responsive to every scare- 
line, and with a morbid taste for scandal, 
mistrusted whole nations at a time. 
Crayton was just turning his paper to 
look at “Outside Securities’”” when Joset 
stood beside him, holding the little serv- 
ing-salver with a telegram on it. Cray- 
ton finished folding his paper, and put 
it in position before he took up the tele- 
with 


gram very deliberate fingers, 
opened it, and read: 
May I return to New York? Will you 


allow me to take the first boat for Belgium, 
to be of service to Mrs. Crayton and Miss 
Crayton? F. FRAZIER. 


Crayton read it twice, narrowing his 
eyes. From the telegram it might be 
supposed that Frazier also was of the 
scare-neadline type, a young fellow— 
like so many others—whose first impulse 


was to distrust humanity. Then, too, 


fancy Crayton calling Frazier in from 
Deadlocket more than three-fourths 


across the country and away from the 
important work he was doing there for 
the firm, to start him off on a wild-goose 
chase to Belgium. For by the time 
Frazier got over to Belgium Crayton’s 
wife and daughter might be already 
well on their way home, or the war over 
and dispose -d of. But, reading the tele- 
gram again, Crayton’s lips smiled. He 
thought he knew better reasons why 
Frazier had sent this message. Morbid 
fears, he adlong conclusions had not 
prompted it. It testified to entirely 
other things, and, as it happened, to 
things very pleasing to Crayton. 

For a little more than two years now 
Crayton had been observing Frazier with 
a careful and keen eye. During that 
time he had contrived to put him, to 
many unsuspected tests, and had 
peatedly weighed his traits and abilities 


and behaviors in invisible scales of 
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very great nicety and exactness. The 
result of all this was that he found 


Frazier to be the one young man of his 
acquaintance eligible to the high honor 
of being his son-in-law. 

But there was one thing which still 
remained uncertain, unproved. On one 
subject Crayton was not absolutely sure 
of Frazier’s views; and that, too, a 
subject of the utmost importance. It 
was a conversation he had overheard 
between Frazier and a young divinity 
student which had left him in doubt. 
It was at a reception when Cray ton, 
seated at one side of a screen of palms, 
heard Frazi:r at the other side speaking 
with his customary enthusiasm, flinging 
his sentences down boldly and no doubt 
with that fine lift of the head which 
was to Crayton, in itself, a very 
siderable testimonial. 

‘I tell you life modifies your opinions 
and beliefs, or ought to, all the time,” 
gave out Frazier. “| can’t conceive of 
clinging to one idea, one form of belief, 
year in and year out, once life has 
begun to teach you better. I’ve found 
life to be so infinitely larger than creed. 
I had a deeply religious mother whom | 
loved. Religious pressure was brought 

bear on me. I was twelve when I 
joined the church.” 

Behind the palms Crayton was flick- 
ing his cigar with an exceedingly careful 
little finger, and his mobile lips pressed 
forward a little, his head the least bit 
on one ef he was listening acutely. 
Meantime Frazier was sweeping on 
again, free and broad like dawn upon the 
hills, and as little to be stayed: 

“You notice they don’t try that sort 
of thing on grown-ups. It’s when you 
are young and haven’t anything with 
which to defend yourself that they pour 
their dogmas into your ears. I was 
twelve years old, mind you, and wn 
talked ‘predestination’ to me, and * 
fant damnation,’ and ‘original sin,’ aa 
‘foreordination,’ and ‘eternal punish- 
ment’; then they’d mix it all in with a 
hymn that stirred you like a spoon. I 
can remember singing with positive pas- 
sion, ‘Wash Me in the Blood of the 
Lamb’; and I'd have died for my own 
salvation in those days. That is what 
they did to me. Maybe it was all right, 
but I don’t think so. But that’s the 
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they taught me- Oh, they made 
of me what they wanted, all right. But 
| couldn’t believe all those things now, 
sir. Life wouldn’t let me.” 

Crayton smiled and sent Frazier a 
wireless of approval. Not that Cray- 
ton disapproved so much of religion in 
childhood, as he suspected and dis- 
trusted it in young manhood. The 
religious child may be the future great 
man; but the avowedly religious young 
man he had found to be, as a rule, either 
of a distinctly neurotic or an inferior 
type. He put his cigar back com- 
fortably now between his lips, as though 
a danger-point were passed. 

Meantime Frazier was striding on, 
shedding light on all sides, and rejoicing, 
evidently, like a strong man to run 
his race: 
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way 


“You see, | was brought up a regular 


blue-stocking as to other things, too. 
My mother, for instance, had a horror 
as one might have of leprosy, of a man 


who had not lived up to a certain code of 


She impressed the same horror 
early. But there, too, I found 


purity. 
on me 


life larger than what was taught me. 
| found men who, though they were not 


pure, had qualities | could love and 
honor. I saw one of them, a college 
mate of mine, give his life away like 
that—to save a stevedore from drown- 
ing. Yet my mother would not have 
allowed him in her home. Life is larger 
than all our prejudice, deeper than our 
hrmest belief. It is Stevenson who says, 
“The man who cannot forgive any mor- 
tal thing is a green hand at life.’”’ 
Crayton’s eyebrows lifted the least 
bit. He was finding out a good deal! 
Che refreshing independence of Frazier’s 
mind which Crayton so much admired 
Was it just possible Frazier’s inde- 
pendence might go so. far as that! For 
this question of a man’s moral code was 
one of those subjects on which Crayton 
had long been inflexible. His belief in 
this matter was no mere theory, you 
understand. Like all his ideals, this 
was a thing proven. He believed un- 
compromisingly in purity in a man, and 
in proof he had his own clean life to 
show. Although his daughter epito- 
mized for him all that was precious in 
the world, he would rather take his last 
look at her—yes, would rather see her 
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in her coffin, with the miserable, heavy- 
scented flowers over her—than give the 
exquisite purity of her to any man less 
pure than herself. 

It was soon after that Crayton took 
occasion to touch on this subject indi- 
rectly, but strongly, in a general con- 
versation between himself and Frazier 
and two young men of the firm as they 
all sat smoking after dinner one evening 
at Crayton’s home. He spoke just a few 
sentences—enough to make his position 
clear, unmistakable, and then dropped 
the subject. 

It was very shortly after this, 
that Frazier was promoted—given the 
responsibility of looking after the firm's 
interests out there in the Arizona min- 
ing town. But promotion though it 
looked to be and was, yet it was far 
more than this, it was probation. 
For this new move on Crayton’s part 
was to be not only a test of Frazier’s 
business ability, but secretly a test of 
powers of far more importance to a 
man’s soul. Deadlocket was notoriously 
corrupt, even among corrupt mining 
towns. On the army of young men who 
had gone there to win fortune there 
followed the usual camp-followers. For 
reasons single to itself the place was 
full of peculiarly insidious temptations. 
The young man who came back whole 
from a‘town like Deadlocket might rea- 
sonably be accounted secure for the 
remainder of his life. 

And if it might seem to the onlooker 
that Crayton, in planning this trial and 
proof, exceeded the rights of his powers, 
no such misgiving disturbed Crayton. 
He was the master of his own fate, and 
by divine appointment, and not without 
personal worthiness, the master of his 
daughter's fate. He had certain ideals 
to maintain for her as for himself. 

It was, then, all these things which 
were linked with Frazier’s telegram. 
Crayton thought he knew what had 
actuated Frazier in offering his services. 
Frazier had merely seized this oppor- 
tunity to define his position. ‘The tele- 
gram was to Crayton very nearly as 
good as a proposal of marriage for his 
daughter's hand. Frazier knew Cray- 
ton’s strict requirements. Had Frazier 
not been able to meet these he would 
hardly have sent this message. 


Too, 


too; 
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Crayton bade Josef bring him a tele- 
graph blank. He had, of course, no in- 
tention of letting Frazier come back 
now. Lime enough in the fall. Then, 
too, there were several moves, as to 
Madeleine herself, that must be care- 
fully thought out, as in a game of chess. 
Crayton was fond of chess. Indeed, 
it was the only game he played. He 
liked the planning and determining, the 
forecasting and foreseeing, and the es- 
tablishing of his own position invul- 
nerable at the last. He felt a like but 
larger pleasure now in foreseeing and 
disposing of possibilities of so much 
greater importance. The white knight 
was to be brought to the side of the 
white queen, but by moves carefully 
thought out, cautiously planned. He 
wrote in a neat, frm hand the telegram 
to Frazier: 


Phank vou very much. Unnecessary 


When Josef had taken charge of the 
message and made off with it, Crayton 
sat screwing the top on his fountain-pen, 
his eyes fixed far away, on Deadlocket 
very probably. There was a look of 
quiet, shrewd satisfaction in his face. 


Crayton had figured very exactly just 
when, by what boat and mail, a letter 
from his wife would in all likelihood 
reach him, and it came precisely as he 
supposed it would. 

Josef, it seems, had a letter also by 
the same mail with news of his own 
people. He managed to get it open 
noiselessly, and, while his master read, 
he was reading also in the shadow of 
the portiére, with his eager, near- 
sighted eyes, his whole head following 
the lines from edge to edge of the letter, 
over and back, over and back. Once 
he stowed it away noiselessly and came 
forward, quiet, capable, at a mere hesi- 
tation of his master’s hand. 

“Yes, sir, the cream, sir. It is right 
beside you, sir."” He touched the cream- 
pitcher delicately, with an almost af- 
fectionate middle finger. 

Crayton folded his letter at last and 
slipped it in his pocket. 

“T have heard from Mrs. Crayton, 
Josef. On account of the war, she and 
Miss Madeleine will return as soon as it 
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is practicable. You will have every- 
thing i in readiness. 
‘Yes, sir. ‘ Josef flushed up to the 


roots of his hair with pleasure. “Il am 
very thankful, sir.” 

Crayton selected a cigar from thos« 
Josef held beside him. carefully cut its 
tip, and got it lighted. Then he took his 
wife’s letter and went into the library. 
It was there, away from all his other 
interests, that he always preferred to 
write to her, for she and his daughter 
were of a wholly other world than that 
to which all his other interests apper- 
tained. Treasure and wealth a man may 
have—precious metals, gold And silver; 
priceless cloths and scones, gems and 
jewels; but there will be that he treas- 
ures above all these, and for which he 
will hold all these cheap; some dominat- 
ing, prepossessing passion of his heart 
which nothing else touches; something 
inalienable which remains and abides, 
supremely a man’s own, to which all 
these, precious or beautiful or desirable 
as they may be, are but Hagar and 
Ishmael, their faces even from the be- 
ginning turned toward possib le dismissal. 

The passion which wholly dominated 
Crayton was for his wife and d: iughter. 
These were his own. And it was in this 
particular room that he seemed, in their 
absence, most to be with them. In this 
room more than in any other in the 
house his wife’s personality was regnant. 
It was as though in coming here he 
came into her presence. There was 
something of herself in the air of the 
room. Something of her influence per- 
vaded the mere folds of the curtains. 
The little Tanagra figure on the table 
had in it a remote and intangible love- 
liness, something delicate and removed, 
like the remoteness and loveliness of 
her womanhood; and on the desk the 
little photograph of Crayton, framed 
and placed there by her hand—a photo- 
graph of Crayton as a child of six in 
baggy trousers and a little pea-jacket, 
leaning lovingly ‘againat his mother’s 
knee—suggested in those surroundings 
just that rare and lovely hint of deli- 
cate intimacy which you came upon 
unexpectedly in her also from time to 
time. Moreover, added to all these 
more subtle reminders were the por- 
traits of herself and Madeleine which 
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looked out on the stillness. Here, then, 
as in some feasting-chamber of his heart, 
Crayton tasted that best vintage the 
years had distilled for him; here, as in 
some safe and inner treasury, he could 
gaze undisturbed, and newly possess 
these, the dearest of all his possessions. 
The portrait of his wife on the west 
wall was of a figure seated, and clothed 
in some clinging neutral fabric. Across 
the shoulders, and well away at either 
side, a crimson cloak fell shimmering. 
Above this, the loveliness of the face 
triumphed delicately. In a part song, 
even while aware of the richness of the 
other voices, have you not noted how 
the higher voice soars, though with 
softer notes, carrying and maintaining 


the entire melody? The gaze of the 
eyes, too, was direct and beautiful, like 
one clear note softly sustained amid 


resolving harmonies. 

The face of the younger portrait was 
of a most twilight delicacy, turned just 
a little above the luminous shoulder. 
The whole gave the impression of some- 
thing transient as youth itself, deli- 

cately pausing, passing irrevocably. The 
figure was clad in some filminess of pale 


green, a tone found only in rare and 
unlikely places. It exists at certain 
seasons in the remote twilight, above 


dark and tapestried moors, there where 
the evening star hangs wet and gold, or, 
at the moment when the young Cin- 
derella moon puts her silver slipper 
upon the stairway of the west, departing 
at the given signal, before all the glory 
of the stars is come. 

Beautiful as was the portrait of Cray- 
ton’s wife, that of his daughter was per- 
haps even more appealing, with that 
wistfulness and promise witn which the 
young moon triumphs over that of 
later days. You have seen the shining, 
slender crescent hold in its arms the 
shadow of the full moon? It was so in 
looking at the portrait of this young 
girl that one saw, besides the shining, 
frail loveliness, the foreshadowing of 
that fuller perfection from which her 
own delicate beauty was sprung and to 
which it was destined in time more 
fully, more brilliantly to attain. How 
could one say, looking from this por- 
trait to that of the older woman in her 
lovely prime, which was the more de- 
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sirable? Can one choose between Perse- 
phone with the dark, pomegranate of 
the eternal and fruitful years clasped 
thoughtful against her young breast, 
and Artemis, the white-footed, the sure 
of purpose, mistress of the heavens? 
Can one choose between the young 
spring’s slender crescent shedding on the 
unblossomed trees the delicate, ethereal 
promise of what may be in days to come, 
and the full-quivered moon of later 
months, of a more abundant shining, 
treading the resplendent, unbowed fields 
of ripening harvest? 

Crayton drew paper toward him on 
the desk, and began writing, for, though 
his wife and daughter might already 
have started for home, yet he would 
write, urging certain measures just in 
case his letter might still find them there. 

The room was very quiet as he wrote. 
By and by a slight breeze began to stir 
delicately the leaves of a little walnut- 
tree in the green area on which that 
window of the library near his desk 
looked. He turned his face fully toward 
it in subtle, half-conscious recognition. 
He and his daughter Madeleine had 
planted that tree ten years ago on her 
birthday (it was his own idea), when she 
was a little girl of eight—for the poet 
who is reputed to die young in each of 
us had not died in Crayton; he had 
merely departed to distant countries, 
and now and again would return across 
certain mountain ranges to visit him. 
It wis upon one of these visits that the 
little tree had been planted. 

It might have seemed strange to 
others, but not to Crayton or the poet. 
therefore, that the breeze coming among 
the leaves of its green branches should 
seem now to Crayton no breeze at all, 
but the very spirit of the tree, rather, 


which by some subtle transubstantia- 
tion became even the very presence of 
his daughter. For he had a way of 


transfusing the thought of her into 
everything that was either delicate or 
lovely and peculiarly his own. 

This tree was a beautiful and green 
thing, which seemed always offering a 
lovely companionship. It leaned a little 
toward his window when the wind 
stirred it. Some of its delicately articu- 


late leaves even drifted sometimes with- 
in the open casement; or, whenever the 
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breeze gave it the least excuse, it tapped 
with gentle, remindful fingers on the 
pane, as though ¢o call coveted atten- 
tion to itself. The light from the desk 
lamp fell now across the green tips of its 
branches. Crayton wrote on and on, 
not lookihg at it now, yet absorbedly 
aware of it. She could hardly have been 
more with him had she been there. 
And, as he felt her presence beside him, 
he looked across the intervening miles 
testing delicately both his joy and his 
loss—to Frazier, into whose keeping 
from his own Crayton meant one day 

long to relinquish her. And Frazier, 
as it happened—by no very surprising 
coincidence—was even then writing to 
him, interrupting himself from time to 
time to put his face in his hands, the 
better to shut the world out, the better 
to visualize Madeleine Crayton, and in 
some inner sanctuary, with a longing 
that swept and overwhelmed him, to 
bow all his young manhood down before 
her. 


When Frazier’s letter came it was but 
an elaboration of his telegram. He felt 
sure he could leave Deadlocket without 
detriment to the business. He knew 
Crayton must be anxious until he had 
heard definitely that his wife and daugh- 
ter had sailed. If Crayton had not 
heard, would he not reconsider and allow 
Frazier to go? 

Crayton replied that he had not heard, 
but was not anxious. He thanked 
Frazier, nevertheless, for his offer; and, 
as a little personal touch better than 
any thanks, he added that he would 
find it a pleasure to inform Frazier as 
soon as he did hear. 

Meantime, during the first week, 
Crayton wrote Dulaney to hold himself 
in readiness in case Mrs. Crayton sent 
for him. 

But all that was long ago now. Two 
weeks and several days had passed with 
no news. Crayton told himself his wife 
had not written because she was com- 
ing; or, if there was further delay, there 
was good reason for it, which would be 
explained when she arrived. To those 
at his office or elsewhere who mad 
inquiry Crayton disavowed anxiety. 
His wife and daughter would, no doubt, 
meet some of the discomforts inevitable 
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at such a time, but they would meet 
also with that kindness and considera- 
tion which are called out in every serious 
emergency, called out the more readily, 
too, by that feminine delicacy and 
charm which appeal so strongly to all 
that is best and most chivalrous in hu- 
man nature. Crayton treasured in his 
memory many instances of this kind. 
He knew well that the priceless and 
precious things of humanity lie hid in 
even the roughest places. From those 
very cliffs and scarred places that others 
mistrusted, Crayton could have shown 
you in time emerald and amethyst, 
tourmaline and chrysoprase. 

Once, when Josef took the uncommon 
liberty of saying, “There is no word, 
yet, sir, from madam?” Crayton ex- 
plained, a little severely, that the first 
boats were to be put at the service not 
of the wealthy, but at the service of 
professors and teachers and the self- 
supporting who needed them more. He 
found pleasure in citing this. It was a 
case in point, irrefutable evidence of 
human kindliness. 

The dignity and severity of Crayton’s 
attitude were consistent with the strong, 
determined face, the uncompromising 
mouth and eyes. When petty alarmists, 
and the shallow and the headlong and 
those who love scandal, are positively 
eager, it seems, to take humanity at a 
low estimate, it is then, precisely, that 
men of ripened experience and strong 
ideals are needed to uphold their ideals 
and to assert strongly what they know. 
What, indeed, should we do without 
this older reserve when the young, the 
weak, the impetuous, so soon lose the 
armor of their faith. For one man who 
holds humanity in inviolable esteem 
there will be ten ready believe the 
worst of it. So much the greater need, 
then, of the one man. It was a little as 
though Crayton himself had been called 
to arms to do battle for a high cause. 

One day Reddington, Crayton’s as- 
sistant accountant, opined the Allies 
would soon be in need of copper and 
ready to pay top prices—“There will 
be fortunes made now, sir.” Redding- 
ton had even gone so far as to figure at 
just what advance the output of the 
firm could be sold. And Crayton had 
compressed his fine lips, and narrowed 
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his eyes, and spoken once more in de- 
fense of all that he knew and believed 
concerning human nature. 

“Honorable men do not make fortunes 
in that manner,” was his reply to Red- 
dington. 

From then on Reddington offered 
Crayton no further suggestions as to the 
foreign need of copper, and Josef made 
no remark now when he put the unsatis- 
factory mail beside his master’s plate. 

Without analyzing it, Crayton per- 
haps even enjoyed this sense of growing 
isolation. Yet there were times, too, 
when it irked him; times when he was 
impatient to have his wife and daughter 
once more in the quiet rooms; times 
when, without changing his plans or re- 
solves in the least, he quite longed to 
have Frazier there also, lighting up the 
place with his strong young presence. 

The big house seemed curiously lonely 
and brooding, a way that empty houses 
have. The very curtains hung in folds 
of remembrance, and the chairs with 
their hands on their knees sat staring 
ahead of them, waiting for some one 
who did not come. There was a covert 
understanding between all the furnish- 
ings. Everything waited. Then, too, 
Crayton’s pulses came to leap at the 
postman’s whistle, and he found he had 
sometimes a tendency to start when 
Josef appeared noiselessly out of no- 
where beside him with the mail. 

One morning at the end of the third 
week the poet revisited him suddenly, 
almost in panic, his heart flying. What! 
had no word come even yet? Why, in 
Heaven’s name, had not Crayton gone 
to Belgium on the first boat himself, 
like a lover, or at least allowed Frazier 
to go? But Crayton made clear to 
him, even a little sternly, that such 
was the unthinking behaviorofthe young 
—of Frazier, for instance. Therewere the 
morbid,.too, who delighted to rush to 
wild conclusions. Were not the newspa- 
persalready publishing distorted reports, 
iniquitous hearsay—nothing authentic, 
mind you! Had they not already gone 
so far as to make blazing predictions of 
the ruin that would fall on our own coun- 
try if we did not rush into military pre- 
paredness? Had not the lovers of hor- 
ror, the scandal-mongers, already pict- 
ured our own land a prey to brutal 


conquerors, who, having stamped out 
the young manhood of the country, 
would outrage its women and lead its 
children into bondage? Were not tongues 
of flame and the smoke of prejudice and 
hate already curling to blacken those 
fair human attainments—justice, peace, 
order, brotherhood — reared with so 
much toil and painstaking through gen- 
erations? ‘These could be blackened, 
yes; but, God be thanked, they were of 
too solid a material to be destroyed. 
Was this a time to add to the doubt— 
or to the faith of the world? Did not the 
poet know all this? And the poet did 
know it, of course, when he thought of 
it. And he knew, as Crayton did, that 
war is too hideous a thing to last, and 
justice and brotherhood, however threat- 
ened, too solid to be destroyed. 
Nevertheless, the days dragged. It 
was not the poet now, but something 
alien, strange to himself, which kept sug- 
gesting to Crayton vague doubts; not 
doubts of humanity at large—never 
that; there he was firm—but of human 
beings in particular. He began wonder- 
ing why he had not wey again from 
Frazier. Not that Crayton’s last letter 
called for an answer, but if Frazier had 
been really free to offer himself as an 
aspirant for the hand of Crayton’s 
daughter, would he not have written 
declaring himself at this time? Had 
Frazier’s offer to go to Belgium in the 
first place been but the offer of the 
ambitious young business man eager to 
serve his employer instead of that of 
the hot-blooded young lover? Or, 
might it be, after all, that Frazier, know- 


ing Crayton’s uncompromising require- 


ments, was not free to write? That was 
the more likely, for who, having set 
eyes upon so dear a prize as Crayton’s 
daughter Madeleine, but would yearn to 
ossess that prize? But who, knowing 
-_ she was guarded about by her 
father’s unflinching resolves, would dare 
—save with the fullest right—so much 
as stretch a hand toward her? The 
thought that he might have been mis- 
taken in Frazier pricked Crayton like a 
thorn, for, if Frazier were not the man 
Crayton had taken him to be, then all 
Crayton had foreseen and planned so 
carefully would come to naught. Then, 
this was so painful a thought, so like 
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doubt of himself, that he would dismiss 
it. as one dismisses a thing intolerable. 

In the fourth week, while he was under 
a tension he was not willing, perhaps 
not able, to admit, there came a cable 
from Dulaney, marked “ Delayed,” say- 
ing he was leaving for Belgium. So! 
Crayton’s wife must have thought it 
best to send for Dulaney, after all. 
Crayton experienced a sense of almost 
physical relief. This was almost as good 
as direct news of his wife and daughter. 
He figured rapidly to determine on just 
how soon, even allowing for delays, he 
would receive a second cable from 
Dulaney saying he had found them and 
when they would sail. He started to 
planning, too, as to Frazier, once more. 
That might he got out the chessmen 
and began playing a kind of solitaire 
chess. It was a game invented by him- 
self in which, allowing for certain handi- 
caps, he planned moves for both sides. 

To Josef, who had been anxious con- 
cerning what he supposed was his mas- 
ter’sintense,even though unspoken, anxi- 
ety, all this was the equivalent of good 
news. He came at ten o'clock to look 
after the lights and stood unsuspected 
in the doorway, looking on at the game. 
The portraits were looking on, too, 
through the dim upper shadows of the 
room. Crayton was unaware of all 
three. He bent over the chess-table, 
absorbed in the next move. The fingers 
of one hand were grouped intently, 
consideringly, on one of the pieces. One 
would have said his hand thought. 

Josef went back noiselessly to his 
butler’s sitting-room and to the letters 
he was writing. His three brothers had 
joined the colors and his fierce old 
mother in Augsburg expected him to 
return to fight for the Fatherland. Of 
course he had not the slightest idea of 
returning! Not he! He liked America 
and meant to stay in it. He began 
spreading the point of his pen on his 
broad thumb nail—spread it softly and 
lifted it, spread it and lifted it, testing 
its flexibility and thinking, thinking all 
the while, his thoughts far away. Of 
course he meant to stay here; but there 
was, without doubt, a fascination, too, 
about joining the colors—that resolute 
coming together of armed men, and the 
steady march of them away, away from 
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the villages and the neat towns and 
across the bridges. Oh, there was no 
denying it, these were stirring times. 

Then, too, the taking of war-brides 
the very night before the departure! 
That—-that stirred his imagination. 
What a man he was, the Kaiser, to have 
thought of it. That was something 
practical if you like. 

He dipped the point of his pen in the 
ink and studied it a long while, thought- 
fully. What women had they taken, he 
wondered. Especially Emil — Emil, 
whom Josef knew had already ruined 
two women and had the air of liking 
himself the better for that—Emil, who, 
if he was a little drunk, would use his 
fist to take the bread out of God’s 
mouth if he happened to want it. He 
remembered that day at the picnic when 
Emil had bent Madl back to get at her 
lips until Josef thought he would have 
broken her, and Friedl and Franz had 
banged their steins on the rustic table, 
roaring. Whom had Emil taken? And 
whom Friedl and Franz? Yes, Josef 
would have liked to be there. Not that 
he meant to go, mind you, but, say 
what you will, there is a pleasant side 
to war. 

He wrote, and paused, and wrote 
again, giving his mother plausible ex- 
cuses. And all the while, as he wrote, 
he thought of Emil and Friedl and Franz 
and the women. And once he put his 
head back and laughed a long, noiseless 
laugh. By and by he wiped his lips with 
his hand and bent over his writing 
again. 

When he went back to the library at 
eleven, his master was gone. A large 
wind was moving through the house 
here and there, to give warning of a 
storm. The heavy curtains swelled and 
swung ominously at the announcement. 
The green walnut-tree moved suddenly, 
bent back, and tossed its boughs tu- 
multuously in the wind. Josef pulled 
down one window after another quickly, 
softly. As he pulled down the one by 
the desk the little tree threw itself 
against the closed pane with a sudden, 
desperate, leafy lurch of its branches, 
and tap-tapped wildly with its delicate 
fingers. At the same moment the wind 
flung handfuls of rain fiercely against 
the window. 
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Josef congratulated himself he had 
been in time, else the curtains might 
have got a wetting; for Josef took 
pride in his efficiency. He put out the 
desk light. Before putting out that on 
the center-table he took another look to 
make sure everything was safe and to 
take a survey, as he often did, of the 
comfort and beauty of the room. He 
liked beautiful and refined things, did 
josef. At his mother’s home in Augs- 
burg everything was well scrubbed and 
clean, but coarse, very coarse. Here 
what a difference! How his old mother 
would stare and wipe her lips. Maybe 
his brothers would stay in America, too, 
if they were here. He raised his eyes to 
the portraits. What would Emil and 
Friedl say to women like that, eh? 

Then the chessmen caught his eye. 
His master had left them on the chess- 
table. He gathered them with a slow, 
sweeping movement of one heavy hand 
into the other, and put them away, 
helter-skelter, in the chess-table drawer. 
Then he peered around again, glanced 
at the portraits once more through the 
shadows, and, gazing at the older, which 
he thought the more beautiful, he slowly, 
almost unwillingly, put out the light. 


In three days—exactly as Crayton 
had figured—only, they were intermin- 
able days—he had not reckoned on 
their being so long—Josef brought him 
Dulaney’s second cablegram: 

Believe sailed Thursday. 

DuULANEY. 

Josef, watching Crayton out of the 
corner of his eye, noted the sudden 
ashiness of his master’s face, then the 
slow return of color, and was already 
informed. 

From this message it was immediately 
clear to Crayton that his wife had not 
sent for Dulaney, after all. If she had, 
Dulaney would either have found her 
or she would have left some exact mes- 
sage for him. But they had sailed! 
Clayton closed his hand on the full com- 
fort of that, then gave his displeased 
attention to Dulaney. Yes, evidently 
Dulaney had gone to Belgium entirely 
on his own responsibility. Crayton’s face 
hardened. Was Dulaney playing for 
his employer's favor, too? Or had he 
rushed to Belgium when he received 
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Crayton’s letter from mere lack of poise 
and judgment, as an alarmist would? 
There was a shrewd displeasure in Cray- 
ton’s gray eyes. Then he decided sud- 
denly to dismiss the matter tempo- 
rarily. There would be time enough to 
go over all that with Dulaney when 
Dulaney came back. Meantime he gave 
himself to the thought of the return of 
his own. He figured carefully, just 
when the Bullenhead, the Thursday 
ship would arrive. Then, as suddenly, 
he turned to thoughts of Frazier. For 
no reason he could assign, all doubts of 
him were swept away. He thought of 
writing him immediately, but decided 
to wait and telegraph him the very day 
they arrived, since that would seem to 
bestow a more intimate courtesy upon 
him. He decided, too, that instead of 
waiting until the autumn, he would have 
Frazier requrn shortly. The proper 
moves could be made soon, then; the 
whole plan got under way quickly. 

The week was got through with at last. 
The night before his wife’s and daugh- 
ters arrival, he telephoned to know 
when the Bullenhead would dock. 

Crayton had never had time nor oc- 
casion before that to meet an incoming 
ship. There were a few others besides 
himself. The waiting seemed intermin- 
able. Crayton had not realized his 
anxiety as to his wife’s and daughter's 
absence until now, when they were 
coming back to him. Although he stood, 
a figure of such dignity and severe re- 
serve, scanning the slowly nearing faces 
along the ship's side, the poet who was 
there with him had a painfully flying 
heart, and a throat inane with tense 
emotion as he searched so passionately 
those eager faces. Surely there—there 
they were! It was like trying to read 
very fine print; but there, next to the 
woman waving the yellow scarf— Were 
not those the two figures waited for and 
beloved? Yes, yes! For the poet had 
abnormally keen vision. He saw before 
other men did. ‘Then the great ship 
moved slowly nearer, nearer. The line 
of faces came into larger, more readable 
print. No! The poet, so over-eager, had 
made a mistake. These were not they! 


Something in Crayton seemed to snap 
and then recover 
in the line! 


Perhaps—elsewhere 
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It was not until Crayton had watched 
the last passenger cross the gang-plank 
that Crayton realized how much a folly 
and a weakness had been this trip of his 
to the dock. If his wife and daughter 
had been coming in the Bullenhead they 
vould of course have sent him a wireless 
from the ship. Stern lines came into 
his face. It was as though the poet had 
played some trick upon him. 

[hat night he wrote Frazier, merely 
stating the few facts—he had expected 
them, but they had not come. He 
added that he expected a letter very 
shortly now from Mrs. Crayton or her 
return. 

By the next boat, four days later, 
there came, as Crayton felt sure there 
would, an explanatory letter from Du- 
laney. It was as Crayton had suspected, 
Dulaney had had no word from Mrs. 
Crayton She had not asked him to go 
to Belgium. He had gone entirely on 
his own responsibility. It had seemed 
to him the only thing to do under the 
circumstances. The present time was 
certainly not one in which to sentimen- 
talize about human nature. For himself, 
he never took any chances with it. 

He had found the pension at which 
Mrs. Crayton and Miss Crayton had 
stayed, but it was deserted. ‘There was, 
of course, a great deal of confusion and 
unending red-tape; but by persistent 
inquiry he had traced the fact that they 
had started on their way to the sea- 
coast. When he inquired he found there 
was a boat leaving on Thursday. He 
himself would have liked to secure pas- 
sage on it, but could not get through the 
lines. But there must have been ample 
time, he thought, for Mrs. Crayton and 
Miss Crayton to get it. Of course there 
was a bare possibility they might be 
detained in one of the Belgian towns 
taken over by the Germans; but, from 
what he could gather of the general exo- 
dus, he thought it hardly likely. If he 
had luck he hoped to get away the fol- 
lowing week. Then there followed a 
few temarks about the prevailing condi- 
tions. The letter ended with a personal 
note of pessimism. He had always be- 
lieved the nations of Europe were only 
waiting what they thought was a good 
chance to spring at one another’s throat. 
The chance had come. They would all 
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be lapping up blood soon now, and 
justifying themselves in the name of 
patriotism! qT hat is human nature for 
you! 

Crayton’s a on as to his 
wife and daughter was dulled—even 
that—by the sharpness of his disap- 
proval, very nearly his disgust, of Du- 
laney. He had always looked upon 
Dulaney as a promising young man 
uncompromising and perhaps a trifle 
domineering, a little hard, but a man 
sound at heart. Now he saw him re- 
vealing himself even a little arrogantly 
as on ‘the worse side; not among the 
believers in humanity, but the disbe- 
lievers. What could be hoped if the 
young range themselves on the side of 
pessimism and the darker powers! This 
was to poison the wells at the source. 
In his youth—he could not have told 
you when or where—Crayton had dedi- 
cated himself to what he believed to be 
ihe constructive, not the destructive, 
forces of the world—had pledged his 
strength to faith, not to doubt; and he 
came nearer bitterness now than he had 
ever done when he found young men 
Dulaney was only twenty-eight—lend- 
ing their strength to the destructive 
power of pessimism. He was aware, 
with a pride that was_half indignation, 
that he had preserved in himself an 
ideal and a faith better than all the 
youth of to-day had to show. Let them 
take tneir cheap knowledge, their easy 
pe ssimism—they who had proved noth- 
ing—away from him! 

At last he dismissed the matter almost 
angrily, and began reckoning once more. 
If his wife and daughter had left for the 
coast, they must arrive presently; or, 
should they not be able to secure pas- 
sage themselves at once, there would be 
aletter. He resorted again that evening 
to his chess solitaire. But it could be 
seen from time to time he was gazing 
glazedly, and once without making a 
move in a quarter of an hour. It oc- 
curred to him again that it was strange 
he had not heard from Frazier. He 
played chess again on the following 
night. On the third, when he sat in the 
midst of his game, playing absently and 
thinking of Frazier and Dulaney (still 


no word from Frazier, vou see!), Josef 


brought him a letter addressed in a fine 
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French hand. It was from the son of an 
old French gentleman who, once hap- 
pening to be in financial straits, had 
taught his daughter Madeleine. Young 
De Lorbe stated briefly that he was in 
America on official business, to buy war 
supplies for the French Government. 
Remembering what his father had told 
him of Crayton’s business interests, he 
dared hope for an interview which might, 
he believed, lead to mutual concessions 
and benefits. 

“On official business!” That meant 
he came to buy war supplies. It was 
Reddington’s proposal in a new light 
and deserved as sharp an answer. Cray- 
ton got out his pen, but before he had 
it screwed together he had changed his 
mind. He would not write his opinion. 
He would see this young man and speak 
with him. He looked forward to the 
opportunity with a kind of grim pleas- 
ure. It was as though, suddenly, power 
which had threatened to leave him had 
come back to him with assurance strong- 
er than ever. He had a sense, too, of his 
own mission. Let young men with low 
estimates of humanity learn from one 
older and more informed a_ better 
reckoning. 

He wrote a brief note. He was 
pleased to make the acquaintance of 
the son of Caspar de Lorbe. He would 
be glad if he would come to dine with 
him on the following evening. After 
giving the letter to Josef, he went back 
to his chess and played a well-thought- 
out game. 


De Lorbe spoke English practically 
without accent. He had the unim- 
peachable manners of the best modern 
university type. The young gray eyes, 
keen as an eagle’s, had a way of veiling 
themselves from time to time gently, as 
in concession to his smile, which was a 
thing delightful to see, but the next 
moment were again looking out at you 
grayly, soberly, from purposesirrevocably 
taken. There was about the slenderness 
and delicacy of face and body an eager- 
ness as of the devotee, as though some- 
where in the deserts of the spirits he had 
eaten of locusts and wild honey. 

He slipped quickly and easily into his 
plea. It was in the cause of civilization 
and humanity that he spoke. Then, at 


the last, the supreme appeal came upon 
his voice like the sound of martial 
music in the air—something at once 
appealing and triumphing: 

“All humanity 1s threatened, sir! 
France is in need!” 

And for the moment all humanity and 
all France looked out of his eyes. 

Crayton sat through all this with 
firm, closed lips. At that plea, “France 
is in need!”’ his eyes narrowed, his fingers 
tapped coldly on the table. 

“So, I believe, are all countries in 
need,” he replied. “You say it is for 
humanity that all this incredible in- 
humanity is to be furthered, and you 
ask me to help you carry it on. For a 

rice | am to lend my hand also to the 

orrors of war. The Germans, I be- 
lieve, use precisely your argument, as 
to Germany.” 

“You mean you are in sympathy 
with Germany?” said De Lorbe, sur- 
prised, yet with great courtesy, as 
though this also, however incredible, 
must be considered. 

Crayton moved a book, a _paper- 
cutter away from him on the table, 
leaned forward a little, and put his arm 
where these had been. He meant once 
for all to get the matter clear. It was 
as though in this young man he saw the 
long-looked-for opportunity to state con- 
summately all that his whole life stood 
for. 

“T believe profoundly in humanity,” 
he said, making his solemn confession, 
“and whoever believes in humanity 
is of necessity against war.” 

De Lorbe leaned back a little. There 
was a moment’s pause. Then he spoke: 

“So am I against war under ordinary 
conditions, sir. So, I believe, are all 
sane men.” 

“Precisely.” Crayton withdrew his 
hand from the table and leaned back. 
There was nothing further to discuss. 

It was at this moment that Josef ap- 
peared in the doorway. His face showed 
a certain permissible eagerness, as of 
one who carries pleasant news: 

“Excuse me, sir, but Mr. Frazier has 
just telephoned, sir. He is just back 
from the West. I told him you were 
engaged. He would not let me disturb 
you, sir. He asked me to say he is taking 
the liberty of coming right up.” 
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Dead silence. Crayton gazed at 
Josef with a dazed look. The eagerness 
in Josef’s face changed to something 
half blank, half speculative. He glanced 
at De Lorbe. Who was this young 
Frenchman, and what had he said to 
affect his master, so that his master sat 
there with no show of pleasure at this 
that Josef knew must be pleasurable 
news. 

“Tt was right, sir, for me to say Mr. 
Frazier might come?” Josef spoke a 
trifle anxiously. 

“Tear 

Josef withdrew, wondering. 

Crayton stared ahead of him amoment. 
So! Frazier had taken things in his 
own hands; he also! He must have had 
just time to receive Crayton’s letter. 
He had probably taken the first train. 
It was as though Crayton found himself 
suddenly badgered on all sides. Frazier 
had outdone Dulaney, even. . He had 
taken upon himself the “ responsibility,” 
he also. He had appointed himself a 
wiser man, more experienced, more in- 
formed, than his betters. He would come 
full of war hatreds and opinions, he, too. 
He had thrown over the important 
work in the West without “by your 
leave,” to join the headlong, the im- 
pulsive. Here the poet offered a quick 
plea. Was this not Frazier, the anxious 
lover? Was not that point clear, at 
least? And Crayton conceded that it 
was. Perhaps, after all, he was even 
glad of this happening. He was aware 
of his old strength again and the need 
of his hand at the helm. This was the 
season for men of tried and proven faith. 
His old fondness for Frazier came over 
him but mingled with blame, a blame that 
should be spoken. He turned to De 
Lorbe: 

“You young men have need of the 
better balance of older men of larger 
knowledge. It seems to you that 
civilization has broken down, that the 
world is going to pieces, that brute force 
threatens to triumph over humanity.” 
He spoke very quietly, out of his soul. 
“But none of these things are true. 
I am older than you. I know life.” 

The younger eyes met his, melancholy, 
without flinching, gray, uncompromis- 
ing. 

“But there are facts,” De Lorbe 
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said, quietly, “and facts are things we 
cannot ignore. They must be reckoned 
with. You have seen mentioned the 
German atrocities.” 

“1 do not believe in any such atroci- 
ties, ag Crayton said. “Te is to the 
advantage of the press and partisans to 
spread such reports. It is not that | 
am especially sympathetic with the Ger- 
mans. It is simply that | believe better 
of humanity.” 

De Lorbe leaned forward eagerly. 

“My brother, who has seen, who is the 
very calmest, the very kindest of men, 
writes me: ‘You know of old how calm 
I am; how nothing disturbs me. Yet 
after what I have seen, knowing what 
I know, the world is changed for me. 
When in battle I see one of the enemy 
coming toward me, I could put my teeth 
in his neck.’” 

It was a point well made, but it was 
to Crayton’s advantage, not De Lorbe’s. 

“And that is the kind of savage hatred 
you would have me help to prolong?” 
Crayton narrowed his eyes and waited. 
Then he leaned back again, stern, but 
at his soul’s ease, vindicated. He shook 
his head slowly. “Not under any pos- 
sible circumstances.” 

The room was very still. There was 
silence between the two men. The two 
portraits looked on stilly. It was not 
for them to speak. The little walnut- 
tree moved not a finger. These knew 
Crayton too well to hope to change him, 
but De Lorbe leaned toward Crayton a 
little more, and his hand went forward 
a trifle along the table, tentatively. 

“There have been women violated, 
sir,” he said, with great quietness. “‘ The 
Germans believe these things justifi- 
able.” 

The room was dusky. A small elec- 
trie fan on the desk whirred softly and 
turned its head, paused with a sort of 
amazement and turned it back again. 
It had never heard such things discussed. 
Then suddenly, in the half-light, Josef 
entered, efficient, cat-footed, to turn 
on the lights. 

Crayton held up a staying hand, and 
turned to De Lorbe: “Mr. De Lorbe, 
my manservant here is a German. He 
has three brothers in the war. Josef, 
this gentleman says hard things of your 
countrymen. He has just been say- 
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ing—” Crayton looked to De Lorbe 
for a repetition. 

De Lorbe’s gray’eyes fixed themselves 
on Josef. “I was saying that your 
countrymen have violated many Belgian 
women.” 

It was Josef’s manner rather than his 
tongue which seemed to stutter, as 
though he could not say quickly enough 
nor clearly enough what was to be said. 

“The Belgians were given a choice, 
but they offered resistance, sir. My 
people are forced to be severe with them. 
Chere is no such army in the world as 
the German Army. Every one knows 
that. What they ¢o is necessary.” 

De Lorbe wait d, only bending for- 
ward a trifle more through the dusk. 
Josef continued: 

“What is an army of strong men to do 
in aforeignland? Can officers and a few 
men control a thing like that? My 
mother in Augsburg writes me. She 
knows. She is old. She is wise. She 
has known for years all that was going 
to happen. She has written me twice 
of our brave men already lost. But 
she says: ‘There will be a rich harvest 
in the Fatherland this year, and in 
Belgium, please God.’ I think there will 
be.’ . 

Crayton sat staring ashily at Josef as 
a Man stares at some apparition. Cray- 
ton had never looked upon this man 
before. 


Then suddenly there was a sense of 


reality once more—a sense of dark, un- 
real things being dragged away like 
dark scenery from a stage which is 
lighted suddenly, brilliantly. All in a 
moment Crayton was in his own world 
once more. The little, rosy-cheeked 
maid—the one Josef had engaged not 
because she was efficient, but because 
she was so pretty—appeared at thatgn- 
stant in the doorway, fresh, delicate, 
reassuring, like a branch of peach- 
blossom against the ominous dusk. In 
her hand was Josef’s little silver tray, 
and on it was a letter. 

She gave a quick, frightened glance 
at Josef, then stepped across the little 
space of twilight and held the tray be- 
fore Crayton, and on it what she knew 
was the letter, hoped for, expected. 
“The postman has just brought it, 
sir. 
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Crayton knew that he was saved sud- 
denly out of blackness. He took the 
envelope from the tray with fingers that 
stumbled. Something had moved on 
the face of dark waters; a voice from 
somewhere had summoned light, and 
there was light; and there was a firma- 
ment in the midst of the waters; and 
in place of chaos there was order, such 
order as he knew and believed in. He 
was in his own world once more. There 
was still his old belief to maintain, and 
he was right, after all. He rose. 

Josef, having recognized the hand- 
writing and postage on the envelope, 
was following the pink-cheeked maid 
now. It had been her place to summon 
him and not to take the liberty of 
crossing the library herself. She must 
be scolded for this. 

Crayton turned to De Lorbe. “If 
you will excuse me, I shall leave you 
for a few moments to yourself. I have 
a letter here from my wife. It is a 
letter | have been expecting. I will read 
it and then return to you. Then we 
will have dinner.” 

As Crayton passed on, De Lorbe 
seemed to realize that the argument was 
closed finally. It was as though the 
coming of this letter put an end to every- 
thing. He had acutely the sense that 
his mission was dismissed. Crayton 
was not the man whose words or opin- 
ions would change, not even in these 
times when Life was sweeping on, over- 
turning ruthlessly with a terrible hand 
the beliefs of the firmest. Crayton had 
some happiness, some security of his 
own; some tower of strength to which 
he could retire, shutting the world out. 

When Crayton was gone, De Lorbe 
went to the mantel and stood, one hand 


upon it, looking up at the portrait of 


Crayton’s daughter. This was doubtless 
she of whom he had heard his old father 
speak. He gazed reverently at her 
beauty. Then the thought came quick 
upon him, “If she were here, perhaps 
she could persuade him!” 

The girlish eyes looked out through 
the gathering dark, and all the while 
outside the window the little walnut-tree 
stood as still and as exquisite. 

A moment later De Lorbe turned 
sharply at Josef’s voice, and saw Josef’s 
white face in the doorway. 
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“Will you come, sir, if you please, sir. 
He has fallen. He has struck his fore- 
head. Right here, sir.’ Josef touched 
his temple with his middle finger. ‘* Yes, 
sir. Like lightning, sir. The anxiety 
must have been killing him, sir. It 
was the joy of hearing after waiting so 
long. Shall I get the doctor? Yes. 
Right next door. Yes, sir; at once.” 

He hurried away, a swift white shad- 
ow, noiseless, frightened. 

De Lorbe opened the door of the 
smoking-room. On the floor of it Cray- 
ton lay prone and perfectly quiet. He 
seemed to have fallen starkly, as though 
by some swift stroke. He was uncon- 
scious, but breathing softly. From his 
forehead the blood was flowing very 
slightly from a flesh wound. In his 
hand was the open letter. 

De Lorbe knelt down and laid a hand 
over Crayton’s heart. Had joy brought 
him to this? Had he been so anxious 
as that, this man who a moment ago 
had seemed such a tower of strength? 
De Lorbe’s hand went anxiously, even 
tenderly, down Crayton’s arm, found 
his hand, and paused there to see if it 
was warm. His fingers touched the 
letter. Then he loosed it very gently, 
smoothed it, where Crayton’s grip had 
partly crumpled it, held it in his two 
hands well slanted toward the window, 
which gave him only-a very faint and 
pearly light. And as he read, stooping, 
he bent closer line after line, closer still, 
as though the writing or the meaning 
were growing either illegible or unbe- 
lievable. 

Suddenly he was aware of steps along 
the hall. He half hid the letter. Not 
Josef so soon! He turned and looked 
up. In the doorway, and then with a 
quick stride or two beside him, was a 
tall, well-built young man of about 
his own age—a clean, high-headed type, 
with frank eyes peering strangely at 
him through the dusk. 

I have just come. Josef has told me 
that Mr. Crayton— What has hap- 
pened? Can you tell me?” Frazier was 
down on his knees also now. . His hand, 
too, was feeling for Crayton’s heart. 
Across the still form these two young 
men peered at each other, their young 
eyes asking questions. “You can trust 
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me. I am Frazier; | am closer to him, 
I believe, than anybody.” 

De Lorbe’s voice with its strange, 
insistent accents, and with a covert 
alarm, sounded like a bell swung across 
darkness: 

“His wife and daughter are not 
coming back. She did not write at 
first, because she thought it would be 
kinder not to. Then she thought th« 
suspense would be more cruel—” H« 
broke off helplessly, and began again: 
“His wife and daughter are not coming 
back—” 

“What do you mean?” 

“They are not coming back. They 
were caught in a little Belgian town in 
the path of the oncoming German army. 
They are not coming back! ‘We shall 
never look upon your face again.’”” De 
Lorbe’s lips formed the words of the 
letter as better than his own. “She 
writes that—‘We shall never look upon 
your face again’’’—he looked at Cray- 
ton—**Good God!” He covered his face 
as though to shut out something he 
dared not see. 

“In God’s name,” said Frazier, thrust- 
ing his face forward savagely, “what 
has happened?” 

“The worst that can happen!” 

They looked at each other from vast 
spaces. De Lorbe handed Frazier the 
letter slowly across Crayton’s body with 
dim fingers that shook. 

Frazier bent over it in-the deep dusk 
to make it out, holding it between his 
two’ hands, and the paper in thei 
trembling shook and chattered like a 
live thing. 

Across endless time, out of a sense of 
sick horror and nausea, Frazier was 
aware at last of a heavy professional 
step in the hallway, and Josef’s voice 
explaining: 

“Yes, sir, like lightning. Yes, sir. 
After w aiting SO long! You see he 
wouldn’t admit, sir—’ 

Frazier sprang to his feet, the lette: 
crumpled so that it was wholly hid in 
his hand, and faced them all with a 
kind of terrible defiance in his white face 
and his eyes—as it might have been fac- 
ing those of Life. itself, in the dusk 
quivered an instant only, before taking 
on their look of full unflinching resolve 
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NE of the writers in that excel- 
lent series of critical biographies, 
“English Men of Letters,” noted 

how, at the time inthe first quarter of the 
nineteenth century when the promise of 
great things in poetry was fulfilling it- 
self, there was not only a great joy in it, 
but a hope of great good for the race 
from it. People thought that somehow 
it would help bring about the millennium 
otherwise so slow in arriving, and that 
with the widely awakened sense of 
beauty, human nature, or at least its 
conditions, would be finally bettered by 
the prevalence of admirable verse. Our 
recollection as to the means of applying 
this agency is not very distinct; perhaps 
the writer who suggested the notion was 
not himself clear as to the form of the 
general expectation, but with the evolu- 
tion of literary mastery in the work of 
Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, Shelley, 
Keats, Southey, Leigh Hunt and the 
rest, it was felt that life could not help 
being morally improved, though the 
masters were not always at one with 
each other in their common devotion 
to the ideal. The world had long been 
full of wars and rumors of wars, but 
when the poets came fully into their 
own, Napoleon had been put safely 
away at St. Helena and men had entered 
upon an apparently lasting era of peace 
under the despotisms which united Eu- 
rope in their paternal care. 

Shane was at least apparently the 
hopeful attitude which the writer in 
question (we are sorry to have forgotten 
him, but not so sorry as we should be 
if we felt quite sure that we were report- 
ing him aright) suggested. A reign of 
good-will in the common enjoyment of 
the beautiful, which the good-will must 
moralize, was not too much for human 
prescience, and our writer believed that 
this was or might very well have been 
in the general consciousness just about 
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one hundred years ago. At any rate 
it was a very pleasant state of things, 
much pleasanter than the state which it 
struggled out of and up from; and we 
have a distinct satisfaction in imagining 
a parallel mood-in our cuntemporaries. 
It is true that we have not yet emerged 
from the wars in which the cycle has 
rounded itself, but there is no reason 
why, when the Entente Allies and the 
Central Powers shall have made peace, 
we should not enter upon an era of hope 
such as the race is supposed to have 
enjoyed a hundred years ago. Concur- 
rently with the manifold deeds of peers 
which are steeping the Old World i 
gloom, this fortunate republic has ieee 
only remained sunnily engaged in the 
manufacture of munitions, but has culti- 
vated a talent and a taste for poetry 
which, but for the very patent fact, we 
should have hardly suspected. 

During the last autumn there were 
published or republished in our coun- 
try seventy-odd volumes of verse, and 
that form of literature has for some 
years been fostered by six or eight peri- 
odicals devoted to poetry as an interest 
as well as an art. These periodicals 
come not only from the East but from 
the West, and perhaps the most dy- 
namic among them is the effect of a 
generous impulse in Chicago, where hith- 
erto no prose magazine has long sur- 
vived the most generous impulse. Sev- 
eral others come, of course, from Boston, 
and the oldest as well as the youngest 
of these trade journals (as we hope we 
may call them without offense) review 
poetry, and thus foster the poetic mood 
as well as welcome its actual expression to 
their pages. One, indeed, which comes 
from Philadelphia, i is wholly given to the 

ublication of poetry in its different 
eine. A copy of this Magazine of Con- 


temporary Verse has attracted us by the 


variety and quality of its contributions, 
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nineteen in number, from eight authors, 
women and men. What is most remark- 
able is that the poems are all good, 
and several are of the highest and fresh- 
est beauty. Here, for example, is some- 
thing subtly yet simply felt and fault- 
lessly expressed, apparently in his own 
English, by a Spanish-American, Salo- 
mon de la Selva, which he calls 


TROPICAL TOWN 


Blue, pink and yellow houses, and, afar, 
The cemetery, where the green trees are. 


Sometimes you see a hungry dog pass by, 
And there are always buzzards in the sky, 
Sometimes you hear the big cathedral bell; 
A blind man rings it; and sometimes you 
hear 
A rumbling ox-cart that brings wood to sell. 
Else nothing ever breaks the ancient spell 
That holds the town asleep, save, once a 
year, 
The Easter festival. ... 


I come from there, 
And when I tire of hoping, and despair 
Is heavy over me, my thoughts go far, 
Beyond that length of lazy street, to where 
The lonely green trees and the white 
graves are. 


A whole conditioning of life, a whole 

civilization intimates itself in these lines, 
and the heart of the witness glows at the 
touching perfection of the picture. If 
there were nothing else in the Magazine 
of Contemporary Verse—and we have 
said there is a great deal else that is 
good—it would be enough to justify the 
charming enterprise. We have, of 
course, no.means of knowing how the 
enterprise has prospered, but we are 
sure it ought to prosper at fifteen cents 
a copy; and if it probably does not 
enrich its proprietors or contributors we 
are sure it serves their higher need 
better than the more miscellaneous mag- 
azines, which reserve for verse such holes 
and corners of space as their prose leaves 
unfilled. 

Still we could not easily make sure 
how much or little the periodicals which 
recognize poetry as an interest are pro- 
moting its'cause as an art. What we 
can be sure of is that there is a diffusion 
of poetry in this later time far wider 
than any in our literary history, and it 
is not very material whether the poets 
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have fostered the periodicals or the 
periodicals have fostered the poets. As 
yet the poets outnumber the periodicals, 
but that is perhaps because, with their 
devotion to their art, they are readier 
than the editors to take the risks of 
publication, for it is imaginable of the 
seventy-five. volumes of verse printed 
last fall that not every one was the 
financial venture of the bookseller. We 
have not read the most of them, and we 
are not prepared to say how many are 
worthy the pecuniary risk, but we are 
confident that they are at least as worthy 
as so many volumes of prose fiction. 
We are tempted to go a little further 
and say that the poets represented in 
this output are worthier of the higher 
success than as many novelists, whose 
output was far vaster. No observer of 
our literary experience of the last six 
or seven years can fail to see how “the 
making of splendid names” has been 
among the poets rather than the novel- 
ists. We could not count them all on 
the fingers of one hand, or perhaps even 
two, and if we choose not to name them 
it is because we would not like to seem 
partial; but the polite reader can easily 
think of them. They, whoever they 
are, must be recognized as having gone 
as far as most poets of promise in 
other times whom we now see to have 
been poets of performance. Whether 
they are of as great performance as the 
poets who were thought great in the 
past must be determined in the future 
when they are no longer so willingly 
read. We suppose, in fact, it would 
be almost an aes to ask the lovers of 
them whether they are really as good 
as Bryant or Emerson or Longfellow or 
Whittier or Lowell or Holmes; but it 
might easily be that they are not, and yet 
may be worthy of great honor and affec- 
tion. What they seem striving for, most 
of them, is the expression of genuine 
emotions and largely of the genuine emo- 
tions, primitive and recondite, which have 
been kept silent for the most part. In 
the utterance of such emotions they have 
ractised much contortion of form and 
won not unnaturally imagined that 
their straining wasa part of their achieve- 
ment when it was only a part of their 
suffering; but that contortioning now 
seems mostly over, and the conversion 
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of the vast welter of Walt W hitma un’s 
rhythm into the choppy seas of vers 
libre has ceased to convince many “of 
their innate poethood. The greater 
number have realized that beauty of 
form is an essential condition of the 
beautiful and have let melody and 
harmony come back to their verse. 
Out of the nineteen beautiful poems in 
the Magazine of Contemporary Verse 
every one is rhymed, and out of the 
many in the other poetical periodicals 
most are rhymed and the rest are at 
least rhythmical. We do not find one 
instance of the shredded prose, with the 
bark and splinters clinging to it, which 
discomforted us a year ago. 

This is a great advance and full of 
consolation, proof of quality, prophecy 
of divine things. Poor old Victorians, 
like ourselves, who still do not see any 
great wrong in Tennyson or even much 
ugliness in Keats, or harm in those har- 
bingers of the millennium a hundred 
years ago, cannot help taking heart from 
the return of our poets to sweetness and 
light. They cannot have too much of 
these, especially of light, though over- 
sweetness in them may cloy; but if it 
is to be their job to bind up the wounds 
of civilization and soothe its pangs from 
the war still raging, they cannot take up 
their Red Cross work with too many 
anodynes, too much nepenthe (if that 
magic drug is still in the pharmacopeeia); 
they cannot tread too lightly or with a 
pace too musically measured about the 
world’s vast bed of pain. Perhaps it will 
indeed be the office of poetry to bring 
surcease of anguish to the world, diplo- 
macy having so signally failed, or at 
least help it to forget its pain and sor- 
row for its sins against the human soul 
and the oversoul. We have interposed a 
‘perhaps,” because we are not sure the 
young poetry of our time can be of this 
divine efficacy or can perform the auxil- 
iary effect of that imagined of the poetry 
that was young a hundred years ago, or 
even of the poetry which was young fifty 
years ago. What we mean by this 
maundering is that the poetry which is 
young now does not seem of the altru- 
istic quality which was characteristic of 
the poetry of those other eras. Rather 
it seems, if we may say it without of- 
fense, to be very largely, if not mostly, 
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of an egoistic quality; to be at geal 
spirited rather than public-spirited, t 

be overmuch an inquiry into the poet’s 
psychical symptoms and less a concern 
for the common weal—social, civil, and 
even political. There is less of Words- 
worth and Shelley, less of Longfellow 
and Lowell, less of Bryant and Whittier, 
less of that austere beauty of conscience 
which we are aware we may be praising 
with some risk to ourselves from that 
potefit following of the beauty of art 
which we have recognized. We hope 
this is not accusing the poetry which is 
now young of being Art for Art’s sake. 
The little day of that ideal is long past 
and will hardly come again, and we wish 
merely to intimate with as small offense 
as may be that the young poetry of our 
time is of too personal scope and ten- 
dency. 

There is no harm in this _person- 
ality which, in fact, is inseparable 
from the poet’s vision. He necessarily 
sees all life through his own at the 
worst; it is arrested impersonality; until 
he has known how to learn and prize 
and pity himself he will hardly extend 
his knowledge and compassion to others. 
Besides, it may be argued that, stand- 
ing outside of the Old World’s atrocity 
and agony, we of the New World have 
put on a new insensibility to the experi- 
ence of others; that our neutrality has 
entered into our souls and hardened 
them in every sort. What then? Shall 
we become part of the manifold murder 
over yonder that we may soften our 
hearts and pour them out in sanative 
song, which shall be for the healing of 
the nations? Has there been any such 
effect with the poets of the Central 
Powers or the Entente Allies? Itis but a 
little while since Russia saw the truth, 
as it had not shone since it came to 
Jerusalem from Nazareth, but it seems 
to have been eclipsed now by the smoke 
of Von Mackensen’sguns. The greatest of 
all the Russians and the greatest of all 
the men who have written since Shake- 
speare, came at last to hold literary art 
in slight esteem and to abhor the art of 
music as often an infernal-lure. His 
feeling concerning music might have in- 
clined him to vers libre, which has 
neither grace of movement nor sweet- 
ness of sound; but there is no proof of 
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this, and we have no grounds for sup- 
posing that Tolstoy would have blamed 
our young poetry for not including all 
poe her in its self-pity, though he was 
obliged to join Mr. Shaw in holding 
Shakespeare at fault, because he seemed 
to care less than nothing for such 
of his fellow-men as work for their liv- 
ing with their hands and then often do 
not get it. 

We had better not expect too much 
from our young poetry, in fact, but do 
our best to enjoy it in spite of this 
drawback. Let us not demand any gen- 
eral amelioration of mankind from it, 
since there is no very tangible proof 
that the poetry of one hundred years ago 
had any such beneficent effect as was 
expected of it, if it really was expected. 
We can safely hope no more than that 
here and there a hard heart may be 
softened, a coarse soul refined, a dull 
mind enlightened. This was probably 
all that happened from the poetry of 
that other cycle. If a lofty spirit like 
Wordsworth or like Shelley must seem 
to have uplifted a_ spiritually sunk- 
en generation, a spirit like Byron, 
which was only occasionally lofty, must 
have done much to weigh that genera- 
tion down again. Our own generation 
has to struggle against no such corrupt- 
ing influence as “Don Juan,” which, past 
any contemporary experience of ours, was 
deliberately wicked, and all the more per- 
nicious because of its passages of beauty 
and sublimity. But we must not sup- 
pose anything abidingly good orevil from 
a work of literary art. Such works act on 
the principles through the emotions, and 
the emotions are ‘very tenuous and fleet- 
ing things. They form a medium which 
cannot keep its impressicns; the average 
reader who means to be bad from the 
effect of them finds his principles coming 
through, and the first thing he knows he 
is as good as ever. 

After all, perhaps the difference be- 
tween the poetry that is now young and 
the poetry which was once young is di- 
mensional, something that may be meas- 
ured, a matter of length and breadth, if 
not thickness. The older young poetry 
ran more to quantity than the newer. 
Che epic went long before, but the tale 
in verse came in later and survived far 
into the Victorian era. There was even 
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one novel in verse, Lucille, namely, which 
was for a moment the most popular 
novel of the day. But the prose novel 
soon resumed its ancient sway and the 
short story took the place of the tale in 
verse, and ts likely to hold it if we are 
to judge from its acceptance in the maga- 
zines and from the fact that it may be 
taught from a formula on a mail-order. 
Nevertheless, the hour is very propitious 
forthe young poetry, forit must be owned 
that prose fictionislargely very decadent, 
to give it no worse hame. Though no 
magazine editor in his senses would be 
apt now to accept tales in verse in such 
quantities as six or eight, like the short 
stories in prose which he sometimes 
boastfully prints in his midsummer or 
holiday number, and no publisher would 
bring out a novel in verse without mak- 
ing the author bear, or at least share, 
the charges and risks, still it cannot be 
denied that the young poetry is surely 
and justly making its way, if not to 
supremacy, then to equal favor with the 
old or elderly prose. From the number 
of people who are writing it we must 
believe that still greater numbers are 
reading it. One does not see it in such 
quantity on the news-stands or in the 
department stores, but at all polite book- 
sellers it abounds, and in homes pre- 
tending to cultivation, it may be found 
with the leaves at least partially cut. 
There are several poets whom it would 
be invidious, or at least unhandsome, to 
distinguish, but who must be counted 
with in any critical estimate of out 
literature. Their work is as excellent 
in its way as that of any of our prose 
as and it is for the most 
part of a fresher intention and _ per- 
Rineate: Just what its dominant note, 
or promissory note, may be we are not 
so confident of our ground as to say. 
We are rather surer of what it is not, as 
we have ventured already to suggest by 
a process of exclusion, but if we were 
forced to define its claim to the favor 
it has unquestionably won, we might 
say it was a feeling for color rather 
than form, and that it was characterized 
by a peculiarly subtle and penetrating 
sense of beauty in nature, wherever the 


poet is able to go outside of himself 


and is able to report his impressions of 
what he sees. 
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establishment of the Harper pub- 

lishing-house opens almost simul- 
taneously with the appearance of the 
present number of the Magazine. The 
readers of this periodical will see in its 
pages, beyond the persistent effort to 
make it better, no obvious celebration of 
that event. We are looking forward 
ratuer than backward. But while we 
are always eagerly awaiting new arrivals 
in our field of literary endeavor, it is 
natural that the centennial occasion 
should revive our feeling of gratitude to 
the writers who in the past have given 
us of their best and our hope that those 
of them still living, English as well as 
American, will cherish equally with us 
and our readers the familiar bond in this 
especially home year. 

We may also be pardoned if we in- 
dulge in a retrospective view of that 
distinctively American literature with 
which the career of this Magazine has 
been almost coterminous. In its first 
years, when American authors were so 
few the Magazine was of inestimable 
service to the future of American litera- 
ture in bringing to every city and ham- 
let of the Republic the best current 
publications of English literature, at a 
time when our people still retained its 
homogeneous character and, in sensibil- 
ity, still cherished the noblest of English 
literary traditions. Even in the exercise 
of the literary faculty this sensibility 
was dominant, as it was in what we recall 
the most classic style of American ora- 
tory, of which George William Curtis 

was the last eminent exemplar. 

The office of this Magazine in that 
earliest extensive representation of Eng- 
lish writers—an office then forced upon 
it by the paucity of American contribu- 
tors suiting its chosen type, and after- 

ward continued in its preferential choice 
of English fiction for serial use, be- 
cause of its long-sustained pre-eminence 


, | SHE centennial anniversary of the 
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—served to keep open a common ground 
in American and English literary appre- 
ciation, and also as a wholesome check 
upon a later tendency of American 
writers to break with all traditions of 
the past. 

The tendency seems, nevertheless, in- 
evitable when we consider the conditions 
determining the genesis and develop- 
ment of American literature. The wri- 
ters of that period addressed an audience 
which had become, like themselves, used 
to dependence upon English literature. 
Their style and diction, of course, were 
accordant to that long-cherished habit. 
The academic English critic of to-day 
points to these writers as worthy of 
special commendation. 


The period when American literature, 
more touched with filial piety, more given to 
walk in the footprints of its fathers than it is 
to-day—less proudly unwilling to owe a little 
to the past, less scornful of the gracious 
sanctions of Time and consuetude—was also 
less furiously bent upon being at all costs 
indigenous; when it saw no shame in bearing 
some such relation to the literature of Great 
Britain as that of Rome bore to that of 
Greece; in a word, when it was more English 





‘in texture and mode than it is at present, its 


level of performance was incomparably 
higher. Since that period—the rich, mellow, 
humane period of Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Emerson, Holmes, and their elect fraternity 
—the America whose ancestral roots were 
mainly and manifestly in these islands has 
given place to an America-whose parent stem 
is fast being hidden by the multitude of its 
graftlings; and whether it be accident or not, 
the change has certainly coincided with a 
marked decline in literary prestige and 
power; so marked that America has not at 
the present moment a single author whose 
works are awaited as stirring events by a 
public at once intelligent and large, outside 
of her own borders. To say this of the 
greatest English-speaking community in the 
world is to make no slight allegation, nor is 
it made with any zest, any gusto, in these 
pages. Their writer relishes far more the 
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opportunity and duty of bearing witness to 
the immensely wide diffusion among. all 
classes in the United States of a real and 
lively interest in the affairs of the pen, as 
contrasted with the lamentably narrow area 
within his own country. But this wide- 
spread literary impressibility, noted with 
such pleasure and envy by the cultivated 
English visitor to the United States, is cou- 
pled with a good deal of crude and indis- 
criminating judgment. 


Thus writes Mr. William Watson in 
his recently published Pencraft; and the 
writer adds that 


although the American mind is now far 
more cosmopolitan than formerly, American 
poetry, to-day, as compared with that of 
fifty years ago, has an emphatically pro- 
vincial note. In some degree this is also true 
of American fiction, its living masters show- 
ing little faculty of so dealing with local 
truth as to mobilize it for universal conquest. 


Mr. Watson probably has no intimate 
knowledge of contemporary American 
fiction. Naturally he has a closer ac- 
quaintance with American poetry, his 
criticism of which is accordingly more 
valuable, though his aversion from re- 
cent examples of the art would forbid 
anything like intimacy with them on his 
part. We doubt if English critics gen- 
ry care much for the living masters 
in American fiction. From their point of 
view, they have at home so much fiction 
of a higher order that our best examples 
do not especially engage their attention; 
and, with exceedingly rare exceptions, it 
is only our next best that wins its way 
among the less critical classes of English 
readers. Our filial piety counts for little 
with these. The greater the alienation 
of our writers from their ancestral roots, 
the more they cultivate indigenousness, 
the more attractive they seem to the 
general British audience. 

Ever since we have had a literature it 
has been mainly the distinctively Amer- 
ican quality of it that has won popu- 
larity abroad, and especially in England. 
It is just as true, on the other hand, that 
of English writers American readers gen- 
erally prefer the best, as the result not 
so much of critical judgment as of a 
sensibility that for a century has been 
almost insensibly developed through the 
judicious selection of their publishers 
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and public libraries. This has to some 
extent been helpful tothem in their choice 
of American books and other publica- 
tions, though by no means to the ex- 
clusion of the great mass of inferior pro- 
ductions thrust upon the vast majority 
of American readers by an indiscrim- 
inating press. We have in mind, not the 
baser sort of literature pandering to a 
vitiated taste, but simply the mediocre 
productions that meet and tempt the 
ever-increasing partially educated medi- 
ocrity of readers and the relative values 
of which must not be discredited. 

But we can arrive at no adequate 
comprehension of the development of 
American literature if we confine our- 
selves to considerations of what it is, 
or has become, through the continuity 
in this country of English culture, 
through cosmopolitan sensibility which 
has been the ground of our European ap- 
preciations, or through what we owe to 
the general progress of mankind as well 
as to our own democratic institutions. 
To comprehend whatever is distinctive 
to that literature, whether it be excel- 
lence or defect, we must give special 
attention to separateness of develop- 
ment in an environment having no his- 
torical background extending beyond 
that made by a few generations of Amer- 
icans. 

The enforced isolation of the Colonial 
period, during which the original settlers 
held closely to the seaboard, had a 
peculiar effect upon the imagination, not 
shown in literature, other than political 
and theological, but intensifying in Pil- 
grim, Puritan, and Huguenot the relig- 
ious and political revolts from tradition 
that had driven them into the wilder- 
ness to contend with natural elements 
and wild savages. In those prompted to 
this exile by the spirit of adventure, that 
spirit was constantly urging fresh no- 
madism—a farther remove from every- 
thing European. But, owing to the 
dificult obstacles then interposed, any 
great extension of frontiers was imprac- 
ticable in Colonial times. 

It was inevitable that when external 
conditions should permit the emergence 
of American literature even upon a small 
scale, it must bear upon it the stamp of 
its so separate environment—upon its 
content especially, and to a remarkable 
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degree upon its quality. The sensibility 
of both author and audience might be 
broadly cosmopolitan, the language he- 
reditary, the diction traditional, yet in 
theme, temper, and locution the indeli- 
ble impress of the American environ- 
ment would be apparent. Less evident 
in our earliest writers, indeed, than in 
those of the last two generations or of 
to-day, who are greatly influenced by 
national traits of genius and humor de- 
veloped 1 in that West which woul 1 have 
so little “to do with abroad.” Thus it 
happens that the more cosmopolitanism 
is impressed upon us by the growth of a 
broader intelligence and huinanism, the 
more provincial our literature seems to 
the critic who reverts with pride to the 
loyalty of the eminent New England 
writers of the mid-nineteenth century to 
English literary tradition. 

But genial as these writers were to 
Englishmen and as were some of their 
predecessors — Cooper, Bryant, whose 
“Thanatopsis” Wordsworth knew by 
heart, and Irving, so companionably 
cherished by Dickens—it needs no close 
scrutiny to detect the predominant 
American strain in them, never over- 
come by European afhliations strength- 
ened by travels abroad and familiarity 
with foreign literature. Lowell was 
never more at home with himself and 
his compatriots than when indulging his 
peculiarly American vein of humor in 
his two series of Biglow Papers and in 
his faithfully idiomatic New England 
sketches; nor was Irving more closely 
following his American predilections 
than in his Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York and his legends of the Hudson. 
Cooper was best known to Englishmen 
as well as to Americans by his “ Leather 
Stocking” tales. Emerson in every sen- 
tence was racy of his native soil. Who 
of all our poets was in his whole person- 
ality more concretely an indigenous 
American than Walt Whitman, whom no 
academic critic would mention but to 


condemn, but who, by some special 
irony, as Mr. Watson says of both him 
and William Blake, appealed most 


strongly to the ultra-literary English- 
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man? Longfellow’s English appeal was 
wider than that of the more classic 
Tennyson, in the latter’s lifetime, but 
his themes were seldom English and, 
when not Continental, were, in his 
most characteristic poems, distinctively 
American, though not in a so provincial 
sense as those of the more rugged Whit- 
tier. 

Hawthorne, who won a more appre- 
ciative audience in England than in 
America by his earlier fiction, was yet, 
for all his loyalty to English tradition 
and his keen appreciation of the Italian 
scene, as shown in The Marble Faun, one 
of the most strikingly American figures 
in our literature. The quality of his 
genius is best shown in his creative in- 
terpretation of Colonial New England 
backgrounds in the greatest of his novels, 
The Scarlet Letter. As a writer of fiction 
no one has, in the whole texture of his 
work, been more characteristically 
American than Edward Everett Hale. 

Thus far we have taken note only of 
writers in established Eastern communi- 
ties. The wave of adventure westward, 
and, just before the middle of the cen- 
tury, beyond the Rockies met Romance 
in new elements encountered, and made 
it in the picturesque pioneer life of the 
modern Argonauts. The new literature 
ng by Walt Whitman, Bret 

Harte, Joaquin Miller, John Hay, and 
Mark Twain, was intensely American, 
and in a sense not before apparent; 
most original in its vein of humor, the 
development of which, in all its varied 
phases, Mr. Howells so clearly portrayed 
in his March Easy Chair. 

That era can never be repeated. Our 
pioneer life is of the past. Our literature 
has entered upon the period of its ma- 
turity. It will still be “different,” as 
Booth Tarkington and Mrs. Deland are 
different from their English contempora- 
ries in fiction; but the lines of demarca- 
tion will grow fainter with the growth 
of international sympathy in every field 
of human activity. As literature blends 


more and more with life, its values must 
come to be 
simply as living 


regarded and cherished 
values. 
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Dutchman’ s Quirk 


NEW YORK LEGEND 
BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
R ices AY reaches northward from fair Bowling Green 
















Direct as an arrow-flight—flexureless, clean, 
And certain of line 
As the trunk of a pine 
(And would that a rod of its frontage were mine!) 
Quite suddenly then, 
At the street numbered “Ten,” 
Above a famed warehouse of laces and shawls, 
Just south of a chapel with gray Gothic walls, 
It leaps to the West 
Like a roadway possessed! 
In flagrant defiance 
Of Reason and Science, 
Macadam and Telford and Byrne, and the laws 
Of wise Roman roadmakers. . . . Hear ye the cause! 


Old Hendrick Brevoort in—what matters the date? 
In days that are gone, held a goodly estate 
“bouwerie” termed in the speech of the Dutch, 
(His neighbors were Stuyvesants, Banckers, and such); 
The where, with the hoardings of toil and frugality, 
He lived at his ease and dispensed hospitality. | 
| 


‘HE LIVED AT HIS EASE AND DISPENSED HOSPITALITY” 





Vout. CXXXIV.—No. 803.—95 
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“HOUSEWIVES DEFENDED BELEAGUERED DOMINIONS” 


With head in the heavens, deep-rooted in earth, 
A tulip-tree, mighty of bourgeon and girth, 
So stately and proud, 
Wide-branching, great-boughed, 
O’ershadowed his lawn with an emerald cloud. 
“Twas Hendrick’s delight in the cool of its bower 
To smoke and to ponder from hour to hour 
With tankard at knee; 
“For, truly,” said he, , 
“Of all friends, the very best friend is my tree 
That never provokes me and never deceives, 
But echoes my thoughts with the sigh of its leaves.” 


The Mayor and Council had sanctioned a plan 
To straighten the roadways that rambled or ran 
Cross-hatching our Isle 
In a wonderful style 
(Those happy old lanes!)—so they summoned a file 
Of axmen with axes and chainmen with chains 
And hardy surveyors of mountains and plains 

And gave them instructions, 

In spite of all ructions 

To follow the chart 

Nor ever depart 
A hair from its guidance;—regardless of mart 
Or hovel or mansion, to hew out the way; 
Whatever the damage, the City would pay. 


Forth sallied that trigonometyical band 
To further the work that the Fathers had planned; 
And strictly obeying 
The rules of surveying, 
Invested with powers that challenged gainsaying, 
They carried that roadway o’er high land and low, 
Direct as the flight of a bee or a crow, 
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O’er meadow and lot, 
Through palace and cot, 
By scenes that were seemly (by wiles that were not), 
Through acres of flowers 
And bird-haunted covers 
And byways and bowers 
Once sacred to lovers, 
‘Though housewives defended beleaguered dominions 
Or voiced from their doorways unfettered opinions 
Of levels and transits and Government minions 
Though cattle protested from buffeted sheds, 
Though turnips and cabbages rained on their heads, 
Though farmer-boys fought them, 
Though maidens besought them, 
They followed their map, undismayed, till it brought them 
To Hendrick Brevoort at the foot of his tree. 


What! Yield up his friend to the axman? Not he! 

He called out his neighbors—the Blauvelts, the Raynors; 

They roused up their vassals and sturdy retainers, 

Their tenants and servants, white, yellow, and black 

Dirck, Chuffee, and Hubert, Claes, Mingo, and Jack 

Both merry young springalds and crusty curmudgeons 

With ax-helves and pitchforks and scythe-blades and bludgeons, 
Resolved to defend 
To the bitterest end 

The right of a Dutchman to stand by a friend! 


The Knights of the Sextant yet sought to prevail 
Through promise of riches or threat of the jail; 
But, finding old Hendrick perverse or obtuse, 

They drew off their army and patched up a truce. 
Brevoort left the tree in the keep of his horde 

To make good in law what he held by the sword. 


“WHAT! YIELD UP HIS FRIEND TO THE AXMAN? NOT HE!” 
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He called on the Mayor, 
The City Surveyor, 
The Coroner, Marshal, and every tax-payer 
Of substance and influence, urging his plea 
Of *‘Woodman, O Woodman! don’t fool with that tree!” 





Sing hey! for the hardheaded man with a whim! 
The plan of a city was altered for him! 
The highway led straight 
To Hendrick’s estate, 
Then gallantly swerved 
And gracefully curved 
Away to the westward. . . . The tree was preserved! 
(To chuckle, no doubt, 
At the numberless rout 
Of mortals His Majesty made to turn out.) 


When up through the cafon that men call “ Broadway” 
You’re riding on business or pleasure to-day, 
And suddenly, close to the front of Grace Church 
The car takes a curve with a jolt and a lurch 
That loosens, mayhap, 
Your hold on a strap 
And drops you quite neatly in somebody’s lap, 
Remember, the cause of that shameful jerk 
Is, just as I’ve shown you, a “Dutchman’s Quirk!” 





Just the One 

HE children happened to be present 

when mother received an applicant for 
the position of nurse-maid. 

“Why were you discharged from your last 
place?” asked mother, when she had ascer- 
tained, after much ingenuity, that the ap- 
plicant had not voluntarily left that place. 
“Well, ma’am,” said the girl, very frankly, 
to tell the truth, I sometimes forgot to 
wash the children, ma’am.” 

Whereupon there came from the children 
in chorus, “Oh, mother, please engage her!” 


“ 


All of One Mind 
MISERLY and unpopular citizen lay 
dying. 
“Are you willing to go?” questioned the 
deacon. 
“Oh yes, I am.” 
“Well, I’m glad you are, for that makes it 
unanimous,” rejoined the deacon. 


A Change for the Worse 

HE superintendent of a Maine Sunday- 
school, while addressing the board of 
directors, referred to the chairman’s refusal 
to donate as large a sum of money as was 

expected for the church’s current expenses. 
“Brother Frost is reputed to be ‘well off,’ 
but when I cited this to him, to my surprise 
he denied it, saying, ‘I was well off before I 

was married, but I didn’t realize it then.’” 


Misdirected Energy 
ITTLE Nellie was visiting her uncle for the 
first time, and he was so indulgent a gen- 
tleman that she at once climbed up into his 
lap and began to play with his whiskers. 
These had begun to show traces of age, and 
Nellie, carefully tugging at one white hair, 
smiled into her uncle’s face and said: 
“T’m pulling out the basting-threads.” 


The Usual Solution 


*“T SAY, old fellow,” confided the bachelor 
to his friend, “I’m going to be married, 

and for the life of me I don’t know what to 
call m, wife’s mother. ‘Mother-in-law’ is 
too big a mouthful, and ‘mother’ would be 
too ridiculous. Tell me, what do you 
do?” 

“Let me see. Oh yes, I remember. The 
first year I called her ‘Say.’” 

“Well, and after that?” 

“Oh, after that it was easy—we both 
called her grandmamma.” 


Hardly Fair 


T’S no use,” sighed Freddy, “I never can 
learn to spell.” 

“Why not?” inquired his anxious mother. 

“How the dickens can I ever learn,” he 

demanded, hotly, “when the teacher changes 

the words every day?” 
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Feminine Logic 
“D)ON’T you think that you 

are rather unreasonable,” 
asked the husband, “to expect 
me to take you to a ball, and 
stay awake until four o'clock, 
and then get up at eight and 
go to my work?” 

“] may bea little unreason- 
able,” answered his wife, “but 
it’s perfectly brutal of you to 
mention it.” 


Fish Scales 

HERE is an elderly physi- 

cian in a Long Island town 
who is an enthusiastic angler in 
every sense of the word. While 
on his way home from a fishing 
trip he received an emergency 
call. The proud, newly made 
father was impatient to have 
the child weighed, but couldn’t 
find the steelyards, so the phy- 
sician had to use the pocket 
scales with which he weighed 
his fish. 

“Good heavens! doctor,” exclaimed the 
father as he saw the pointer goup. “ Thirty- 
seven and a half pounds!” 





Lavy: “Why don’t you stop that fight?” 
Man: “J was goin’ to,mum—but my kid’s 
of tt at last.” 
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LittLe Giru: “ My, what a pretty baby! How old is it?” 
Mortuer: ‘“ Two 
LitrLe Girt: 
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English as She Is Spoke 
HE teacher of “‘conversational French” 
in a certain Eastern ccllege was a lively 
“just over on account of 


the war.” One day she 
stopped two girls ve ry ex 
citedly. She wanted to 
buy an éponge pour la 
bain, but did not know 
what to ask for. 

“Bath sponge. ‘Tell 
the salesman you want 
a big bath sponge to 
take home with you,” 
said the virls in chorus, 
and they accompanied 
her to the village drug- 
store. 

\ young clerk stepped 
forward. Mademoiselle 
advanced bravely. 
**Please,”’ she said, smil- 
ingly, “will you take 
me home and give me a 
big sponge bath?” 


A Quixotic Error 

ORIS, four years old, 

visiting in the coun- 
try, saw her first wind- 
mull. 

“Oh, mother,” she 
cried, “‘come and see the 
big ‘lectric fan grandpa 
keeps out in the barn- 
yard!” 























A Voice from 


The hymn his 


the 


Past 


mother used to sing. 





Richly Endowed 
ALTHOUGH Alfred had arrived at the 
age of twenty-one years he showed no 
inclination to pursue his studies at college or 
in any way adapt himself to his father’s 
business. 

“T don’t know what I will ever make of 
that son of mine,” bitterly complained his 
father, a hustling business man. 

““Maybe he hasn’t found himself yet,” 
consoled the confidential friend. ‘“‘Isn’t he 
gifted in any way?” 

“Gifted?” queried the father. “Well, I 
should say he is! He ’ain’t got a darned 
thing that wasn’t given to him.” 


The Guilty Party 

OR a week the pupils of a kindergarten 

school had been studying about the wind 

its power, effect, etc.—and the subject was 
getting exhausted. In an effort to stimulate 
interest the teacher, in her most enthusiastic 
manner, said: 

“Children, as I came to school to-day in 
the trolley-car the door opened and some- 
thing came softly in and kissed me on the 
cheek. What do you think it was?” 

And without a moment of hesitation they 
answered, “The conductor!” 


An Ancient Legend 
HERE is an inn in a New England town 
that is popularly supposed to have been 
established during the time of the Revolu- 
tion, and the present proprietor is very proud 
of its reputation. 

“This inn must be very old,” said a 
Westerner, who had not as yet been made 
acquainted with its history. 

“Very old, sir,” said the proprietor, with the 
utmost solemnity. ‘Would you like to hear 
some of the stories connected with the 
place?” 

“TI would, indeed,” replied the tourist. 
“Tell me the legend of that curious old mince 
pie the waiter just brought in.” 


A Wise Child 
THE spelling lesson contained the word 
“wool.” 
“What is 
Clarence. 
“Wool,” replied auntie, “is fine hair that 
is taken from the back of a lamb. It is used 
in making yarn, cloth, and other things. 
The trousers you have on are made of wool.” 
“Oh no, auntie, these are not made of 
wool; they are made from an old pair of 
papa’s.” 


wool, auntie?” asked little 
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A New-year Reduction 
DAP was not greatly pleased by the schoo! 
report brought to him by his hopeful. 

“How is it?” he demanded, “that you 
stand so much lower in your studies for 
the month of January than for Decem- 
ber?” 

Samuel was equal to the emergency. 
“Why, dad,” said he, in an injured tone, 
“don’t you know that everything is marked 
down after the holidays?” 


A Necessary Delay 


“CF yoh husban’ beats yoh, mebbe yoh 

kin have him sent to de whippin’- 
pos’,” ventured Mrs. Johnson, comfortingly, 
to the dusky bride. 

“Ef my husban’ ever beats me,” rejoined 
the other, calmly, “dey kin send him to de 
whippin’-pos’ ef dey wants to, but dey’ll 
have to wait till he’s outn de hospital.” 


A Grave Misapprehension 
A MOTHER and her little son had stopped 
before the show-window of a toy-shop. 
Undistracted by the many playthings ex- 
hibited before him, the child’s eyes remained 
fastened on a set of ivory 
chessmen, arranged s y m- 
metrically upon their board. 
“Mum!” exclaimed the 
youngster, enraptured, 
“please buy me that little 
cemetery.” 


Dangerous Proximity 

YOUNG man who was 

plainly nervous and fid- 
gety looked with consider- 
able apprehension at the 
woman with a baby in her 
arms who took the only va- 
cant seat in the car—the 
one beside him. The baby 
gave an occasional cry of 
pain, which the woman 
evidently tried to suppress. 

Finally, after many anx- 
ious glances, the young man 
spoke. “Has—has that 
baby any —anything con- 
tagious?”’ 

The woman returned his 
glance with a mixture of 
scorn and pity. “It 
wouldn’t be for most peo- 
ple,” she said in a clear, 
decisive tone, “but maybe 
*twould for you. He’s teeth- 


Tommy: “ Mother, I’m bringin’ Nellie 
to her that this yellow hair she 
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A Change of Heart 
MAN of rather unprepossessing appear- 
ance had been devoted toa Chicago girl 
for a long time and somehow had got the 
impression that she was willing to marry 
him. 

“What!” he exclaimed, when finally the 
situation was made absolutely plain to him. 
“You will not marry me?” 

7 Impossible.” 

“But you seemed to love me once. Your 
eyes brightened at my approach, and often 
when I sat silently gazing at you I am sure 
you were greatly agitated.” 

“Yes, I know; but since you have cut off 
your side-whiskers you don’t look so much 
like my poor, dear, dead Fido.” 


A Mother’s Recommendation 
N East Side mother brought her boy to 
school for the first time, and thus coun- 
seled the teacher with reference to the proper 
handling of him: 

“This little boy is very delicate, as he is 
afther a fit of harmonya on the loongs; but 
if he does anything bould—and I know he 
will—bate the wan next to him an’ ’twill be 
sure to frighten him.” 
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Too Far in the Lead 

was Marian’s sixth birthday, and she felt 

the weight of years on her shoulders. A 
friend of the family remarked: 

“What a big girl you are getting to be, 
Marian! And you are six years old to-day?” 

“Yes.” replied Marian, swelling with 
pride, “‘and if it not for papa and 
mamma I should be the oldest in the family.” 


was 


A Far Cry 
"THE two friends meet on the street as they 
were hurrying to their respective offices 
one morning. 

“Hello, Linder, old man!” cried one, as he 
grasped the other’s hand. ‘“‘Congratula- 
tions. I hear you have a new youngster at 
your house.” 

The new father glanced around apprehen- 
sively. “‘For Heaven’s sake, you can’t hear 
him ’way up here, can you?” 


Loyalty 
HE little girl looked in dazed silence at 
Niagara Falls; and then, in answer to 
her mother’s question, “Well, what do you 
think of it, dear?’ answered, with a disdain- 
ful shrug of her shoulders: 
* Oh, could do 
chance.” 


ur brook that, if it had a 


with o 
his 


ne maid on finding 


shoes to be p lished. 


Protecting the Natives 
HE new clerk at the drug-store in an 
Ohio town returned a prescription to an 
old customer with a request that he wait till 
the boss returned. 
“But why can’t you fill it?” 
customer. 


asked the 


“T could fill it if you were a stranger,” said 
the new clerk, candidly, “but I ain’t sup- 
posed to fill ’em for folks that lives about 
here.” 


Not a Business Child 
NCLE ELIJAH, with his eight-year- 
old, was soliciting alms, and with poor 
results. He had just been refused by a 
well-dressed lady, who explained that she 
had no change. 

“Don’t yo’ mind dat, ma’am,”’ said Elijah; 
“sist give de bill to de chile heah, an’ she'll 
bring de change. She won’t run away with 
it, lady. Pore chile, she ’ain’t got no sense!” 


No Discount 


“ , : eae 
OU ought to cut my hair cheaper,” said 


the bald-headed man to the barber, 
“because there’s nothing much to cut.” 
“H’m! In your case we don’t charge for 
cutting the hair; we charge for having to 
search for it.” 








